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Undying Voices. 


The Buddhist Review enters on its fifth year, and its 
Editor agrees that a few poems, plucked here and there 
from the venerable anthology, composed by or ascribed 
to the saintly Brethren who lived and died in the faith of 
the Buddhist Norm, will form a worthy and noble vale- 
diction on the new year of work that lies before it. The 
verses are part of the forthcoming companion volume to 
the Psalms of the Sisters published three years ago, and are 
presented in English for the first time. The prose 
narrative, from the commentary of Dhammapdla, a work 
several centuries later than the book of the verses, but 
compiled from older Commentaries, is taken from palm- 
leaf manuscripts and appears in print for the first time 
in any language. Ancient as are these voices of the 
saints of old—as we reckon antiquity—their burden 
is warm and quick with life, gripping at the heart of 
present need and striking chords that yet resound. 

C. A. F. Ruys Davips. 


SUPPIYA. 


He in this Buddha-age was reborn, in consequence of 
his actions, in a despised class, as one of a clan of watch- 
men in a cemetery at Savatthi. Converted by the preach- 
ing of the Thera Sopaka, his friend, he entered the Order 
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and attained to the highest, declaring this in his psalm 
while he yet was striving for arahantship : 

O would that I, who hourly waste, might change ! 

For that which ne’er decays—who ever burn, 

Might change for that cool bliss—e’en for the Peace 

That passeth all, safety beyond compare !! 


CULAKA. 


Reborn in this Buddha-age at Rajagaha, as a brahmin’s 
son, he was named Ciilaka. When he saw the Master 
tame the elephant, Dhanapala,? he believed, and left the 
world. Working at his training, he dwelt in the Indra- 
sal-tree Cave.* One day as he sat in the entrance of the 
cave, looking down over the Magadha “field,” a great 
storm-cloud filled the sky with piled-up masses, and amid 
deep, lovely roars, the rain came down. The flock of 
peacocks, hearing the thunder, joyously uttered their 
ké-k4 cry, and danced around. The touch of the storm- . 
breeze brought coolnessand comfort to the Thera in his 
cavern-lodge, so that with a suitable temperature his 
mind became concentrated. He entered the avenue of 
his exercise, and, discerning that the favourable moment 


- was come, he praised his practice, breaking out in these 


verses : 


Hark ! how the peacocks make the welkin ring, 
Fair-crested, fine their plumes and azure throat, 
Graceful in shape and pleasant in their cry. 

And see how this broad landscape watered well 
Lies verdure-clad beneath the dappled sky ! 
Healthy thy frame, and fit and vigorous 

To make good progress in the Buddha’s rule. 

Come then and grasp the rapt thought of the saint,* 


1 Cf. Milinda, ii.123. The Commentary paraphrases by parivatteyyam cetapeyyan 
(of. Vin., iii. 219), and concludes: “Just as men, exchanging any goods for which 
they care not, are greatly taken by what they get, even so this Brother, caring not for 
body or life (yivtta), strove after Nibbana till he won.” ‘Cool bliss” is #zbduta, 
on which, and on the last clause, see Ses‘evs, p. 19, n. 4, and p. 13, n.2, and p. 14, n. 2 
respectively. This is one of the very few psalms which resemble our own anthologies 
in having a burden of the quest not yet won. 

2 See Milinda, i. 298 f., and mn. on Vinaya Texts, iii. 247 f. 

8 See Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 299. 

1 Sumanassa, paraphrased by sundaramanassa yogavacarassa. ‘‘ Come," “grasp,” 
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And touch the crystal bright, the subtly deep, 
The elusive mystery—even the Way, 
Where dying cometh not, ineffable. 


And so the Thera, admonishing himself, attained, under 
seasonable conditions, to mental concentration, and evok- 
ing insight, won arahantship. Thereupon reviewing 
what he had wrought, with zest and joy he repeated 
those lines as the confession of salvation won. 


SABHIYA. 


In the time of our Exalted One he took rebirth as the 
son of a nobleman’s daughter, whose parents had com- 
mitted her to the charge of a Wanderer, that she might 
learn other doctrines and usages. Sabhiya, when grown 
up, also became a Wanderer, and learning various text- 
books, became a great dialectician, and found none to 
equal him. Making his hermitage by the city gate, he 
gave lessons to the children of noblemen and others, and 
devised twenty questions, which he asked recluses and 
brahmins. In the narrative to the Sabhiya-Sutta it is 
handed down, that a Brahma god from the Pure Abodes 
devised the questions.’ There, too, it is told how the 
Exalted One, when he came to Rajagaha, to the Bamboo 
Grove, so answered the questions that Sabhiya believed 
on him, and entering the Order, established insight and 
won arahantship. 

But after this it was in admonishing the bhikkhus who 
sided with the seceding Devadatta that he spoke these 
verses ; 

People can never really understand 


That we are here but for a little spell.? 
_ But they who grasp this truth indeed 


‘‘ touch,” are expansions of the Pali shuszhs, the last of the three verbs. The long- 
drawn-out Jagati metre of the two gathas relies on reiteration of the adaptable prefix 
su (Greek ev)—good, fair, well—to convey intense gladsomeness. 

1 See Sutta Nipata, verses 510-547. Two of the verses here ascribed to Sabhiya 
= Dhammapada, verses 6, 312, the former being there, as in Vin. Texts, 
ii., 306 f., put into the mouth of the Buddha addressing the quarrelsome Kosambi 
bhikkhus. 

3 “People” : “ z.e. all except the wise.” (Cy.) Line 2: ‘‘ We walk constantly near to 
Death.” (Cy.) This reading is vindicated by the opposed : “as they immortals were,” 
next verse. 

I—2 
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Suffer all strife and quarrels to abate. 

And whereas they who cannot understand 
Deport themselves as they immortals were, 
They who can really understand the Norm 
Are as the hale amid a world diseased.) 
All flaccid action, all corrupted rites, 

All mischief-making in religious life :-— 
On all such work follows no high reward. 
He who among his fellow-brethren wins 
No reverence is far from the good Norm, 
Asis the firmament far from the earth. 


N AGASAMALA. 


Reborn in this Buddha-age in a clan of Sakiyan rajas, 
he made the perishableness of life his principle, and, 
conjuring up insight, attained arahantship. He there- 
upon testified to his salvation by confessing his own 
experience, thus : 


Bedecked with trinkets and with pretty frock, 
Wreathéd with flowers, raddled with sandal wood, 
In the main street, before the multitude 

A nautch girl danced to music’s fivefold sound.” 
Into the city I had gone for alms, 

And passing I beheld the dancer decked 

In brave array, like snare of Mara laid. 
Thereat arose in me the deeper thought : 
Attention to the fact and to the cause.8 

The misery of it all was manifest ; 

Distaste, indifference the mind possessed. 

And so my heart was set at liberty. 

O see the seemly order of the Norm! 

The Threefold Wisdom have I made my own, 
And all the Buddha bids me do is done. 


SARABHANGA. 


Reborn in this Buddha-age at Rajagaha, as the son of 
a certain brahmin, he was given a name according to or 


1 This line = Dhammapada, verse 198 (half the sloka). It is interesting to note 
that the Commentary on verse 6 of the Dkammapada is verbatim the same as that by 
Dhammapala, while that on verse 312 is nearly so. 

* The five instruments usually grouped as ¢ustya are tom-toms, cymbals @®: 
and pipe or flute. There was probably also a viol, or ving, ‘“‘Nautch girl” 'S 
nari—tlit., woman, and zaffakt, dancer. 

* Yoniso manasikéro. The Commentary paraphrases by analysing the sight of that 
which was intended to appeal to sense and emotion. 
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independent of family traditions, he having no distinctive 
marks [and that name is forgotten]. But he became, 
when of age, an ascetic, making a hut for himself out of 
reed-stalks, which he had broken off, and from that time 
he was known as Sara-bhanga—reed-plucker. Now the 
Exalted One, looking over the world with the Awakened 
Eye, discerned in him the conditions of arahantship, and 
going to him taught him the Norm. And he, convicted 
and becoming a member, in due course won arahantship, 
continuing to live in his hut. This became decayed and 
crumbling, and people noticing it, said: “Why, your 
reverence, do you not repair it?’’ The Thera, saying : 
“The hut was made when I was doing ascetic practices ; 
now I cannot do the like,” set forth the whole matter 


thus : 
Ay, reeds in handfuls once I plucked, and built 
A hut wherein I sojourned; hence the name 
‘¢ Reedpicker” given me by the common voice. 
But not to me doth it belong to-day 
To pluck the reeds in handfuls as of yore, 
Because of what the training doth prescribe, 
Revealed to us by glorious GoTama. 
How wholly and entirely he did ail :— 
That had Reedpicker never seen before. 
This sorely ailing state he came to see 
Through word of Him who is beyond the gods. 
The self-same Path by which Vipass1 went, 
The Path of S1xu1 and of VESsABHU, 
Of KakusanpbHa, KoNAGAMANA, 
And Kassapa, e’en by that very Road 
Lo ! now to us there cometh Gorama. 
And all these seven Buddhas,!—they for whom 
Craving was dead, and nought was grasped, and who 
Stood planted on Abolishing of Ill? — 
They taught this Norm, ay, even such as they, 
Who were themselves the body of the Norm,® 
In great compassion for us all, e’en these 
Four Ariyan Truths: the Truth of Ill; the Cause; 
The Path ; the end, th’ abolishing, of Ill, 


1 On the seven see Dialogues, i. 1 ft. Insistence on only seven reveals the poem as 
very old. 

2 Khayogadha. Khaya = Nibbana (Commentary). 

8 Dhammabhita = “Norm-become”; dhammakayd, paraphrases Dhammapala , 
using the term so largely coming into favour in Mahayanism. 
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Whereby the endless tale of grief and pain! 
In life’s great cycle cannot take its course ; 
For when this body dies and life is spent, 
No other rebirth cometh more—yea, free 
Am I from birth, from evil utterly !* 


MIGAJALA. 


Reborn in this Buddha-age at Savatthi as a son of the 
great lay-lady Visakha,’ he would often go to the Vihara 
to hear the Norm. Finally he entered the Order, and 
in due course won arahantship. Confessing salvation 
he said : 


Well taught it is by Him who seeth all— 

The Buddha, offspring of the sun’s high race— 
Through it all bonds are bygone things, through it 
All constant rolling on 4 is razed away ; 

It leadeth on and out,® it beareth o’er, 
Through it the root of craving withers up ; 
Cutting the poison-root, our tragic doom, 

It bringeth us to evil’s utter end ; 6 

By severing the root of ignorance, 

It breaks in pieces Kamma’s [living] car; 7 

It hurls the bolt of insight on the goods 

That dower consciousnesses at rebirth ; 8 

The truth ‘neath all our sentience laying bare, 
And from all fevered grasping setting free ; 
Revealer ’tis to us, by knowledge given, 


1 Nsbbattate, paraphrased as (#irvattate) na pavatiats na uppayjati, t.e., through 
nivoaha, Nibbana. 

2 So the Commentary: sabbchi kilesehi, sabbeht bhavehé. The reader might well 
miss the point of this fine poem without the simple but illuminating legend, and 
imagine it was not becoming for a Thera to work with his hands, as Dr. Neumann's 
rendering seems to imply. The bhikkhus built ‘‘ huts” galore, made and mended 
their garments, etc. But Sarabhanga’s “one thing needful” is the non-renewal of 
the attabhava-kujika, as the Commentary calls it, the ‘“‘ personal organism-hut,”!and 
hence it is that he so harps on the ending of ill—z.e., of rebirth. The state of his 
reed-hut is a trifling detail, useful only as a symbol. Poem and legend may have 
grown up out of the interpretation of the name. It occurs as that of a seer, not only 
in the Jitakas (iii. 464; v. 127 ff.), but also in the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 

8 See Sisters, p. 16 n. | 

4 Sabbavatjavindsano, ** because it destroys the rolling on of the results of corrupt 
karma.’ Cy. 

5 Niyyantho. Cf. Bud, Psy., p. 82, n. 2. 

6 Nibbuté = Nibbina—+z.¢., of all Aamma and kilesa. Cy. 

1 Kammayanta: attabhavayanta. Cy. 

8 Vifttananam paviggahe: kamabhavadise yathasakakammuna viiidnagahane 
upatthite. Cy. Cf. Dialogues, i. 313, n. I. 
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Of rebirth as a fiery pit of coals; 1! 

Of mighty properties, far-reaching, deep, 
Averter of decay and death to come :— 

Such is the ARIYAN, THE EIGHTFOLD PATH, 
Assuager of all ill, auspicious, blest.? 

Action it knoweth,—what the act doth mean,— 
And fruit of action as the fruit indeed, 
Showing a vision by the light of truth 

Of things as come to be by way of cause. 

Yea, to the mighty Haven ° doth it wend ; 
High peace it brings and bliss lies at the end.4 


Thus the Thera, showing in manifold ways the Ariyan 
Norm, declared how he himself had followed it by his 
confession. 


REVATA. 


This Thera’s verse has already been recorded in the 
first Canto,° where is incorporated the admonition to his 
sisters’ sons to be mindful. Here are incorporated the 
verses he published during his life in the Order. This 
is the point of them : When he had won arahantship, he 
went from time to time with the great Theras, Sariputta 
and the rest, to visit the Master, and after staying for a 
while, returned to the Acacia Wood, dwelling in the bliss 
of fruition won and in the Sublime Moods. And thus he 
continued till he was an aged man. Going thus one day 
to visit the Buddha, he stayed not far from Savatthi in a 
forest. Now the police came round on the track of 
thieves. The thieves running by the Thera dropped 
their booty near him and ran. And the police, running 


1 Cf. Majjhima, i. 74. Here rebirth in purgatory is specified (Cy.) ; the simile is 
elsewhere (#bia., p. 365) applied to sensuous desires, by which rebirth is incurred. 

2 Two words for sivo (cf., Siva, the later popular Hindu deity). 

8 “* Haven,” hema, implies here its primary meaning of ‘‘ safe place,” or “hold,” 
and not anything marine. 

* The whole of this most eloquent gatha is a rosary of adjectival terms and 
phrases in praise of the Dhamma, a connection confirmed by the Commentary. This 
is rightly indicated in the Oldenberg text by the absence of stops. By Dr. Neumann 
the epithets are twisted to apply to the Buddha—twisted from the instrumental, in 
which case they would have stood, to the nominative. The English rendering is a 
poor substitute for the glowing poetry of the original. 

5 Revata is a brother of Sariputta, and hence a brother of Upasena and of Cunda. 
The summary reference is in Dhammapila’s own words. 
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up, arrested the Thera, dragged him before the king, and 
said : “‘ This, sire, is the thief!” The king’ had him 
released, and asked him: “ Has your reverence committed 
this robbery or not?” Then the Thera, who had never 
from his birth done anything of the sort, taught the | 
Norm, by way of Browne his incapacity for such an act, ! 
in these verses : | 


Since I went forth from home to homeless life, | 
Ne’er have I harboured conscious wish or os 

Un-Ariyan or linked with enmity. 

Ne’er mine the quest, all this long interval ;— 

* Let’s smite our fellow-creatures, let us slay, 

Let them be brought to pain and misery.” 


Nay, love I do avow, made infinite, 

Well trained, by orderly progression grown, 
Even as by the Buddha it is taught. 

With all am I a friend, comrade to all, 

And to all creatures kind and merciful ; 

A heart of amity I cultivate, 

And ever in good will is my delight. 

A heart that cannot drift or fluctuate 

I make my joy ; the sentiments sublime 
That evil men do shun I cultivate. 


Whoso hath won to stage of ecstasy 

Beyond attention’s range of flitting sense, 

He, follower of the Enlightened One Supreme, 
To Ariyan silence straightway doth attain.? 
E’en as a mountain crag unshaken stands 
Sure-based, a Brother with illusions gone 
Like very mountain stands unwavering. 


The man of blameless life, who ever seeks 

For what is pure, doth deem some trifling fault, 
That is no heavier than the tip of hair, 

Weighty as [burden of the gravid] cloud. 

E’en as a border city guarded well 

Within, without, so guard ye well yourselves. 
See that the MomEnT pass not vainly by. 

With thought of death I dally not, nor yet 
Delight in living. I await the hour 

Like any hireling who hath done his task. 


1 Pasenadi, King of Kosala, was a warm lay-adherent, and was alive in the 
Buddha's last years (Mayjjh., ii. 124). 

2 Namely, in the second stage of Jhana (Commentary). The Commentary cites 
Majjh. Nik., i. 161. Cf. Sagy. Ntk., ii, 273. 
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With thought of death I dally not, nor yet 
Delight in living. I await the hour 

With mind discerning and with heedfulness. 
The Master hath my fealty and love, 

And all the Buddha’s bidding hath been done. 
Low have I laid the heavy load I bore, 
Cause for rebirth is found in me no more. 
The Good for which I bade the world farewell, 
And left the home to lead the homeless life, 
That highest Good have I accomplishéd, . 
And every bond and fetter is destroyed. 


Work out your good with zeal and earnestness ! 
This is my [last] commandment unto you.! 

For lo! now shall I wholly pass away ; 

To me comes absolute enfranchisement.? 


ADHIMUTTA. 


Reborn in this Buddha-age as the sister’s son of the 
Thera Sankicca, he left the world under his uncle’s tuition, 
and while only a novice, won arahantship. And dwelling in 
the bliss of fruition, he wished for full ordination, and 
went home to ask his mother’s leave. Now, as he went, 
he fell in with highwaymen on the look-out for an offering 
to their deity, and they seized on him as a suitable 
sacrifice. He, thus assailed, stood undaunted and 
without blenching. Then the robber-chief was amazed 
and commended him, saying : 

Of all the lot whom we, for god 8 or pelf, 

Have smitten in our time, there’s not been one 

But hath shown fear, trembled and clamoured sore. 

But thou, who’rt not affrighted, nay, whose face 

Shows brighter bloom, why dost thou not lament, 

When such a fearsome peril threatens thee ? 
ADHIMUTTA: 


No misery of mind, O chief, is there 
For him who hath no wants, All fear have I 
Transcended, since the Fetters were destroyed. 


1 Cf. the Buddha’s last words ( Dialogues, ii. 173). 

* The Chronicle relates that he then and there passed away—lit., ‘‘ became 
extinct "—like a flame going out. There is no ‘‘ passing hence’’ in the Pali term 
parinibbissam, as originally conceived. 

3 Lit., ** for sacrifice.” 

¢ Adhimutta was a young novice. 
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By death of that which leadeth to rebirth,! 

The truths are seen e’en as they really are, 

And hence in death there lies no fear for me ; 
Tis as a laying down the load I bore. 

Well have I lived the holy life, and well 

Made progress in the Ariyan Path; no fear 
There lies in death, who puts an end to ills.? 
Void of delight the forms of birth appear,® 

Like drinking poison one has thrown away. 

He who hath passed beyond, from grasping free, 
Whose task is done, sane and immune, is glad, 
Not sorry, when the term of lives is reached, 

As one who from the slaughter-house escapes. 
He who the ideal order ¢ hath attained, 

All the world over seeking naught to own, 

As one who from a burning house escapes, 
When death is drawing nigh he grieveth not. 
All things soever which have come to be, 

And all rebirth wherever it is got, 

Nowhere therein is personal design :—* 

So hath the mighty Sage declared to us. 

And he who knows that things are even so, 

As by the Buddha it is taught, no more 

Would he take hold of any form of birth 

Than he would grasp a red-hot iron ball. 
Comes not to me the thought: ‘‘’Tis I have been,” 
Nor comes the thought: ‘* What shall I next become ? ” 
Thoughts, deeds and words are no persisting [soul],® 
Therefore what ground for lamentations here ? 
To him who seeth, as it really is, 

The pure and simple? causal rise of things, 

The pure and simple sequence of our acts :— 
To such an one can come no fear, O chief. 

That all this world is like the forest grass 


1 Bhavanetti—t.e., tanhd. 
2 Lit., diseases. Cf Tennyson’s Zane: 
‘* And sweet is death who puts an end to pain.” 

8 That ‘‘ life is not worth living,” which is Dr. Neumann’s rendering, seems to me 
scarcely sound Buddhism. Life can yield arahantship—the thing supremely worth 
having, the crown of all previous upward effort. ‘‘ Rebecomings are unsatisfying,” 
“** njvassdda bhava,” is the literal rendering of the text. We need to leave our own 
saws behind in getting at the Buddhist standpoint. 

4‘ Dhammatam uttamam—i.e., *‘ the ultimate (or supreme) .nature of the Norm ; in 
and because of completed arahantship ” (Commentary). 

> Na-issaram—lit., that which has no lord ; used for a personal creator. 

¢ Lit., “the saxkhkaras will pass away.” ‘‘Soul” is supplied from the Com- 
mentary. 

7 Suddham, pure, unmixed—z.e., with af#% ; phenomenal process only : dkamma- 
mattappavatti (Commentary). 
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And brushwood [no man’s property] :—when one 
By wisdom seeth this, finds naught that’s ‘ Mine,’ 
Thinking : “’tis not for me,” he grieveth not.! 
This body irketh me; no seeker I 

To live. This mortal frame will broken be, 

And ne’er another from it be reborn. 

Your business with my body, come, that do 

E’en as ye will ; and not on that account 

Will hatred or affection rise in me. 


The young men marvelled at his words, and thrilled 
With awe, casting away their knives, they said : 
What are your honour’s practices,? or who 

Is teacher to you? Of whose Ordinance 

A member, have you gained this grieflessness ? 


ADHIMUTTA: 


My teacher is the Conqueror knowing all 

And seeing all, the Master infinite 

In pity, all the world’s Physician He. 

And He it is by whom these truths are taught, 
_ Norm to Nibbana leading, unsurpassed. 

Within His Rule I’ve won this grieflessness. 


Now when the robbers heard the well-spoke utterance of the sage, 

They laid aside their knives, their arms, and some forsook that trade, 

And some besought that they might leave the world for holy life. 

They leaving thus, within the Buddha’s welcome Rule® grew wise, 

The seven Factors practising and eke the Forces five, 

Trained in the Powers, with hearts elate, happy they reached the 
Goal. 


1 = Sutta-Nipata, verse 951. 

2 Tapas : religious austerities or magic (Commentary). 

§ Lit, the rule of the Welcome (su-gafa), a title often used for the Buddha. For 
Factors, Forces, and Powers, see Compendium, p. 180, called factors, powers, 
faculties, respectively. ‘* Reached the Goal”—lit., ‘‘ touched (attained) the state 
of Nibbana, the unconditioned.” The Commentary adds that the youthful saint 
went imperturbably on his way, obtained his mother’s consent to enter the Order 
and was ordained by his uncle. 
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Che Buddha’s Discourse to 
Byagghapajja. 


(From THE ANGUTTARA NIKAYA.) 


Upon a time, when the Blessed One was sojourning 
among the Koliyans, having taken up His abode at a 
Koliyan village called Kakkarapattam, a certain Koliyan, 
familiarly called, ‘‘ Long-shanks,” came where was the 
Blessed One, and after due reverence paid, took his seat 
at one side. Thus seated, ‘“‘ Long-shanks ” the Koliyan 
spake to the Blessed One in this wise :— 

‘Lord, we that live the household life, enjoying the 
pleasures of sense—we dwell with wife and child about 
us, we use the sweet sandal-wood of Benares, we make our 
bodies fine with flowers and perfumes and all manner of 
odorous unguents; we handle gold and silver. If for us, 
Lord, there be a Teaching conducing to our welfare and 
happiness in this present life, conducing to our welfare 
and happiness in lives to come, may the Blessed One be 
pleased to make known unto us that Teaching!” 

Four things there are, Byagghapajja, that lead to the 
welfare and happiness of the householder in this present 
life, and what are these four things ? 

They are: Energetic Activity, Preservation, Friend- 
ship with the Good and Rightly Regulated Living. 

What is Energetic Activity ? 

By whatsoever manner of work a layman earns his 
living, whether by husbandry, by trading, by cow-keep- 
ing, by swordsmanship, by government service, or by 
any other profession whatsoever—in that work or pro- 
fession he is proficient and industrious ; resourceful and 
vigilant, he does all as it ought to be done, and sees that 
all is done as it ought to be done. This is what is called 
Energetic Activity. 

What is Preservation ? 
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Say that a layman is wealthy, has acquired abundant 
possessions by the exercise of energetic activity, by the 
toil of his hands, by the sweat of his brow, in lawful, 
legitimate ways ; such a one considers thus, having in 
view the protection and preservation of his property, 
“Let me see to it that this my property is not taken 
from me by unjust authorities, nor stolen by thieves, nor 
consumed by fire, nor swept away by floods, nor despoiled 
by envious and unloving kinsmen!” This is what is 
called Preservation. 

What is Friendship with the Good ? 

Say that the layman lives in some village or town, 
where also dwells some other householder or son of a 
householder that is wise in virtue’s ways, full of faith, 
full of virtue, full of liberality, full of wisdom; and say 
that he frequents the company of such, talks with them, 
holds discourse with them; from such full of faith he 
also learns to be full of faith ; from such full of virtue he 
also learns to be full of virtue ; from such full of liberality 
he also learns to be full of liberality ; from such full of 
wisdom he also learns to be full of wisdom. This is 
what is called Friendship with the Good. 

And what is Rightly Regulated Living ? 

Say that there is a layman aware of the extent of his 
income, aware of the extent of his outgoings, who lives 
a balanced manner of life and, neither extravagant nor 
penurious, thus resolves within himself: “I shall make it 
that my income shall be greater than my outgoings; I 
shall not let my outgoings be greater than my income.” 
Just as a retail dealer in any kind of merchandise, or the 
assistant of such, in taking up his scales to weigh his 
wares, knows : “ This way the balance will go down, that 
way the balance will go up,” even so the layman, knowing 
his income and outgo, living in moderate style, neither 
prodigal nor parsimonious, will see that his income 
exceeds his expenditure, that his expenditure does not 
outrun his income. 

For, if a layman, not being the possessor of any great 
abundance, should live in lavish style, of him all the folk 
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will say: “A devourer of the tree, this householder eats 
up his wealth!” Or, if a layman, being possessed of 
ample means, lives in miserable style, of him the folk 
will say: “ Food for the funeral pyre, this householder 
goes towards death!” Wherefore let the layman, know- 
ing well his income and his expenses, regulate his mode 
of living accordingly and, neither spendthrift nor yet 
niggardly, see that his income outweighs his outgo, not 
his outgo his income. This is what is called Rightly 
Regulated Living. 

Four channels there be by way of which wealth won 
by energetic activity is lost. These ways are :—Deal- 
ings with women, dealings with intoxicating liquors, 
dealings with dice and consorting with evil friends, evil 
companions, evil associates. Suppose that there is a 
great tank having four inlets and four outlets, and that 
some man stops up the inlets and opens wide the outlets, 
the streams of rain-water will not be able to find admit- 
tance, and so the decrease and not the increase of that 
great tank may be looked for. Even thus is it with 
these four channels of loss of wealth—women, wine, dice 
and evil companions and friends. 

Four channels there be by way of which wealth won 
by energetic activity is brought to increase. These 
channels are :—Abstinence from dealings with women, 
abstinence from dealings with intoxicating liquors, 
abstinence from dealings with dice, and consorting 
with good friends, good companions, good associates. 
Suppose there is a great tank with inlets and outlets, 
four of each; and that a man opens wide the inlets and 
closes up the outlets, the rain-water streams will enter 
that tank, and its increase not its decrease may well be 
expected. Even so is it with these four channels of 
increase of wealth—abstinence from women, abstinence 
from wine, abstinence from dicing, and consorting with 
good companions and friends. 

These be the four things that lead to the welfare and 
happiness of the layman in this present life. 

Four things, Byagghapajja, there be that lead to the 
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well-being and happiness of the layman in lives to come, 
and what are these four things ? 

They are:—The Blessing of Faith, the Blessing of 
Virtue, the Blessing of Liberality and the Blessing of 
Wisdom. 

What is the Blessing of Faith ? 

The layman who is faithful puts his trust in the 
wisdom supreme of the Accomplished One, saying: 
“This is He, the Blessed, the Exalted, the Supremely 
Awakened One, the Perfect in Knowledge and Conduct, 
come the Good Way, Knower of All the Worlds, Guide 
of men that wish for Guidance, Teacher of gods and 
men, the Awakened One, the Blessed One.” This is 
what is called the Blessing of Faith. 

What is the Blessing of Virtue ? 

The layman shuns killing, stealing, lying, lewdness 
and the drinking of intoxicating liquors that steal away 
the wits. This is what is called the Blessing of Virtue. 

What is the Blessing of Liberality ? 

The layman lives his life with thought clean of the 
stain of miserliness, free and liberal, pure-handed, 
delighting in deeds of charity, giving to those that ask 
of him, distributing alms. This is what is called the | 
Blessing of Liberality. 

And what is the Blessing of Wisdom ? 

The layman who is wise arrives at the perception of 
the ceaseless rise and fall of things ; he attains to wisdom 
through exalted penetration and insight; he moves 
towards the total destruction of Ill. This is what is 
called the Blessing of Wisdom. | 

These be the four things, Byagghapajja, that lead to 
the well-being and happiness of the layman in lives to 
come. 

Translated by the BHikKHuU SiLACARA. 
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Che Bearing of Buddbism wpon 
sree-Will and Determinism. 


Or all the Cruces by which religious and ethical 
thought has, age after age, been troubled and perplexed,’ 
none is more famous than that concerning Predestination 
and the Freedom of the Will—the conflict, that is, between 
the ideas of Law in the Mental and Choice in the Moral 
Order of things. 

The difficulty is a special affliction of no particular 
school or creed: Pagan and Christian, Catholic and 
Protestant, Theist and Atheist, Creationist and Evolu- 
tionist, are confronted by it alike. 

In Grzeco-Roman literature, for example, emerges 
ever and anon that Fate that stood even above the gods : 
fugitives from Pompeii asked of each other in the dark- 
ness, was ‘this the promised end” or at least the 
“image of that horror” that should involve both gods 
and men and beasts in one common conflagration. 

Fate as the will of Allah edged the Moslem sword : 
and no sooner had the Christian Church organised its 
polity and its theology than it was called upon to meet 
this question. How it met it we all know; from the 
time of the great Augustine to that of Calvin on to 
Boston? and Jonathan Edwards, in whose hands it 
assumes a form darker even than that terrible one in 
King Lear: 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


1 Buddhist Thought has not been. The question has never arisen among Buddhists, 
and is not discussed in the Buddhist literature at all. The present essay ought hardly 
to be called “ Buddhist.” It was written two years ago in response to questions 
raised among some European students of Buddhism, and is merely an attempt to 
find an answer in terms vot inconsistent with Buddhist principles. Dr. Rhys Davids 
tells me that there are not even words in Pali that cover the phrases “‘ Free-Will ” and 
*¢ Determinism,” terms charged (like so many European terms) with meanings that 
are not Buddhist, and apt, therefore, to give rise to much confusion. 

2 Boston, a Scottish writer, in his once famous “ Fourfold State,” argued that there 
must be crawling on the floor of hell infants less than a span long. 
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Thence the riddle has been handed on to the schools 
of Evolutionary Ethic, and is matter of earnest debate 
among them at the present time. 

The Crux is a simple one. For the Theist it takes 
the form :—Man is the creation of our God. That God 
is Omnipotent and Omniprescient. All that Man was to 
be was therefore fully known to that God at the time 
of his creation—indeed from all eternity of time. 
Prescience with Power is Determination. Everything 
in Man, therefore, is predestined, and Man’s Will and 
Choice can be nothing but fiction and illusion. For the 
Non-Theist it runs:—The Universe is a Kosmos. All 
is Law. Cause and Effect are universal. Man, or any 
other being, is therefore the effect of an endless chain of 
causes. Free Will and free choice, however, could not 
be so determined: themselves causes, they can depend 
upon no other cause, or they would not be free. Free Will, 
therefore, is an Uncaused Cause, an exception in Nature, 
a miracle; and in Nature there is nothing whatever to 
give rise to such a miracle, if indeed that which is 
uncaused can be given rise to by anything ! 

Yet, for Theist and Noi-Theist alike :—If this be so, 
then what place is there for any moral quality in Man, 
for good or bad, praise or blame, moral responsibility or 
duty ? Nothing could have been in the least degree 
other than it is. The whole body of such conceptions 
vanishes. 

No fault can be found with the reasoning of either 
party : causation and choice cannot be reconciled. The 
logical deadlock is complete. 

The ethical instinct, nevertheless, is deep-seated ; the 


ethical ideas cannot be expelled ; and yet it is impossible 
* to admit of any such Antinomy in the nature of things. 


Now, in the Buddhist teaching, a new champion, new 
at any rate to Europe, enters the field.’ Will he fare 
any better than the other? Before that Dark Tower 


1 To “him” (see note !, p. 16) it does not seem that he has entered any field, or that 
any contest can await him! Nevertheless, to those brought up ina different tradition, 
it may not be without profit to watch and see if that beso. For, if he be right, it 
cannot fail to be encouraging. 

2 
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have fallen ‘all the lost adventurers his peers,” the 
point in their own breast precisely at that victorious 
moment when their spear entered their adversary’s 
heart. Terrible are the odds against success; and yet 
the issue cannot be evaded. The very existence of the 
system is at stake. For Buddhism, as we all know, is 
nothing if not ethical. If Ethic disappears, Buddhism 
disappears along with it—of that there can be no 
question. On the other hand, tremendous is the prize. 
The Teaching that can face that problem will have, 
beyond all doubt, the ethical and religious future in its 
hands. 

Is the system equipped in any different manner from 
its predecessors ? We have seen that their reasoning is 
unimpugnable. Nothing then is to be hoped from 
better reasoning. But, in a deadlock of this kind, the 
trouble must be hidden, not in the reasoning, but in the 
materials with which that deals; must be concealed in 
the assumptions of one party or the other, or of both. 
The question then is—Does Buddhism set out with any 
different assumptions? If not, it may as well give up 
the quest. If it does, then there is some hope. 

As for Causation, that certainly is a fundamental 
assumption in Buddhism, as vital to the system as ethic 
itself; so that, for better or for worse, it appears to be 
committed about as deeply to Determinism as a system 
can well be. And with this is bound up the fact that 
Buddhist Ethic is essentially utilitarian, is a means to an 
end, and depends upon no unexplained “ fiat’ imposed 
upon mankind from without. 


Clearly then, Buddhist Ethic must have much in - 


common with more than one system that is current in 
Europe. 

There is, however, one important assumption contained 
in all the European systems—they all connect ethic, in 
one way or another, with “ Happiness” in Life. The 
Theistic ethic does not, indeed, rest upon Happiness for 
its ultimate authority, but Happiness is the promised 
reward, conferred in this life (no matter what external 
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calamity) by the approbation and blessing of the God; 
in the next by the unending joys of heaven. To the 
Utilitarian Ethic, whether in its original Benthamite or 
its later evolutionary form,’ Happiness is not merely a 
reward; it is the source of authority itself, the end to 
which ethic is the means—“ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number” being explicitly the goal of the system. 

Now, to any system that contains this element, the 
idea of Duty is essential. For in the hunt for this same 
Happiness arises the whole of that body of immoral 
impulse which it is the very function of Ethic to subdue. 
Confirm a man, and that on the authority of Religion or 
of Ethic itself, in the view that he may still rightly seek 
after this Happiness, and you have imposed upon the 
system the task of delimiting this as legitimate, that as 
illegitimate happiness, of impressing men with distinc- 
tions between a higher and a lower happiness. No 
completely satisfying reason can be given for that sacrifice 
of self,.sacrifice sometimes utter and once for all, which 
must nevertheless be enjoined. Even in heaven, happi- 
ness being still the aim, the danger still must lurk, as 
indeed the story of the fallen angels shows that men 
have dimly seen. Ethic, in short, is keeping alive that 
very wild beast whom it should seek to slay. Placed in 
a world where happiness does appear to be attainable 
here or there, by this or by that, man needs the check 
of this idea of Duty, the famous Categorical Imperative, 
to direct his choice. 

Proclaim, on the other hand, this search after Happi- 
ness to be as for an Ignis Fatuus that moves ever 
onward in advance of the seeker,’ proclaim not attainment 
_ of bliss but freedom from Sorrow as the aim of life ; show 
also success in this quest to be possible only on condition 
that the other be totally abandoned, and the situation 
becomes wholly different. Incidentally, the task of 


1 There is nothing in Buddhism that conflicts with an evolutionary view of the 
origin of Ethic. Some such view is really necessary, indeed, where causation is held 
to be universal. 

4 “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 
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Ethic is immensely lightened, for the axe has been laid 
at the very root of the whole monstrous tree of all 
immoral impulse. That, however, does not belong to 
the present subject. What we have to note is that by 
this inversion of the nature of Life’s aim all need for the 
idea of Duty is at once got rid of. For there is no 
longer any question of legitimate or illegitimate happi- 
ness. To him who knows that all such grasping carries 
with it Sorrow, all such questions have disappeared. 
Suppose it be asked, for example, how much he may 
rightly take while yet his neighbour lacks, how much it 
may be his duty to give—he knows the measure of his 
begrudgment of those goods to be a measure of his 
attachment to them, and that again a measure of the 
Sorrow that will come. What need have we of further 
witness ? 

More far-reaching still is another consideration. All 
the Semito-European systems, Theistic or otherwise, 
posit, explicitly or implicitly, a psychic entity, a soul, self, 
or individual—doer of the deed, thinker of the thought, 
subject of the experience. Now, for Ethical purposes, 
an imperative necessity exists to link up this soul or self 
with its deeds, its thoughts, and their results. Therefore, 
to all animistic Ethic a whole machinery of concepts is 
essential. The soul or self must be good or bad, must 
merit praise or blame, must incur moral responsibility for 
what it does or thinks, must arouse moral approbation or 
indignation.’ 

These, however, are the very ideas that we have seen 
to stand in hopeless conflict with the idea of Causation. 
Consequently, there would seem to be but one way out 
of the dilemma—to get rid, that is, of the psychic entity 
itself that makes them necessary. 

Truly, a heroic remedy! Can any system be expected 
ever to respond to sucha demand? Yet one there is 
which not only may do but has done this. Buddhism, in 
its teaching of “ An-Atta,” expunged from its view of 


1 A very fruitful source of evil this moral indignation, this “righteous anger,” 
often is. 
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Life every trace of psychic “substance,” Soul, or Self: 
saw Life as no Entity whatsoever, but a Process, no 
Individual, but literally a “ Dividual,” resolvable into its 
psychic forces, passing through time as an eddy passes 
through space. Looking upon Life thus, all need for the 
concepts in question vanishes, and with them vanishes 
also the last possibility of conflict between Ethic and 
Causation. 

In the light of this Dynamical, instead of substantive, 
conception, we can link deed and thought directly with 
their consequences. ‘‘ Psyche,” the ‘“ Hard-Atom” of 
the world of mind, has gone, no intermediary is left : 
and with eye fixed upon no “doer” but on deed alone, 
the whole ethical process can be conceived in causal terms. 
Is there then no place for Will at all in Buddhism? On 
the contrary, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has abundantly shown,? 
Will, Conation, Effort, play as much a part in this as in 
any other system—more indeed if anything. 

But what part ? If I know that all is predetermined, 
why should I do anything (the old, old question) but 
fold my hands and let these forces work ?? 

Well, be it so. But if so, why confine that principle to 
matters strictly ethical? A dinner is before me, I am 
hungry. I am predestined, these reasoners must admit, 
either to eat that dinner or not to do so. Suppose, then, 
I fold my hands and await my destiny. There can 
be but one answer. I was, without doubt, predestined to 
go without that dinner. A day or two of such reasoning, 
however, and forces will so operate that my destiny 
will be as irresistible to eat as it then was to abstain. 

“Will” exists, but it is no self-originating uncaused 
force. Certain elements go to the making of it, it is a 
caused, compounded thing. Sometimes we can discern 
enough to effect an analysis of it into those elements, 


1 “ The Will in Buddhism,” by C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

2 Some writers have said that the will was indeed determined up to the present 
moment, but is free as to that moment. What virtue, however, has the present 
moment? All those past moments were present moments once, This is but our 
old friend, the Uncaused Cause, appearing as a Deus ex machina in a fresh guise. 
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sometimes not. But in any case, Will 1s the resultant, 
the net outcome, of a complex of desires. A conscious 
being, like anything else, moves in the direction of least 
resistance, and that is determined by the desires at work 
within its system. What, then, determines the desires, 
determines also the will. And here comes in the 
excellence of Buddhist ethic in assigning so great a part 
to Knowledge. If our desires are determined by 
Ignorance, action will result in Sorrow, if by Knowledge, 
in avoidance of Sorrow. 

At a banquet of the Borgias two men sit, and the 
wine goes round. One knows the cup is poisoned, and 
he does not drink. The other knows nothing, drinks, 
and dies. The destiny of the one was life, of the other, 
death. What made the difference between those two 
destinies? Knowledge. Nothing else. Knowledge 
then, zs Destiny. 

Ignorance, we may say, leading to desire for 
Happiness, is one kind of destiny. Knowledge, leading 
to desire for Sorrow’s Ceasing, the other kind." Not 
Knowing, I seek to drink my fill of joy. Then I hear 
the Dhamma. That shows me the poison in the cup of 
life, and I turnaway. Desire is changed by Knowledge. 
‘Surely, however, there is something more, some from- 
within-arising power, in those great moral conflicts 
that from time to time shake the heart of man? For 
here man actually turns from that which he desires, and 
with a mighty self-originated effort, urges himself to 
that which he does not desire.” Even here, however, 
the ancient Buddhist formula is true—‘‘ There is no 
self herein.” He has discerned the poison in the cup, 
and love he the wine ever so dearly, he yet loves escape 
from Cravings Sorrow more. True, there is effort, 
mighty effort, and great resistance to that effort. Look, 
though, down over the bows of a steamship. There is 
evidence, in abundance, of effort, and of resistance also. 
Yet nothing is happening but that the resistance of the 


1 Where Ignorance is taken, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and put into that ‘hole 
in the side of the hill,” the genius of that wonderful writer pierced beyond the limits 
of his theology. 
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water to the passage of the ship is less than that of the 
steam in the cylinders to compression. 

Examples might be multiplied of the casuistic knots 
that this simple principle will cut. 

To return. Buddhist Ethic is based entirely upon 
desire for Sorrow’s Ceasing, joined with knowledge of 
the means for this. Recognising no soul or psychic 
entity, dispensing altogether with duty, responsibility, 
praise or blame, conflicting in no way, therefore, with 
the Reign of Universal Law, Buddhism presents to us 
an Ethic that, once seen, takes hold upon the mind with 
a grasp like that of the unyielding powers of Nature. 

Not that we can at a stroke dispense with all the old 
time-honoured motives, duty, responsibility, merit, and 
the like, and walk at once by that clear Light alone. 
Most likely that would spell disaster, and bring the 
reaction that dogs all premature and violent revolutions. 
Seek indeed we must for the fullest Truth that we can 
find, realise that, and live by it as consistently as may 
be. But behind us lie ages upon ages of animistic 
teaching—not at a single effort may we cut loose from 
that. Conduct cannot, for most of us, be based upon the 
balance of thought, upon the clear conception of Sorrow 
and of Sorrow’s Ceasing that is its underlying law. Few 
attain to Sight like that. 

And even so, there is a further stage, that of the 
‘organically moral.” Effort is good, but better. still is 
to pass beyond the need of effort. The ethical move- 
ment of the mind must become instinctive and instan- 
taneous, like the starting of the finger from hot iron. 

Lastly, not only are the crutches of the animistic 
ethic fit aids only for the ethically lame; but moral ideas 
altogether denote some degree of imperfection. Where 
these are, there still are “thine and mine,” “thou and 
I,’ still there seems some “self herein.”” Before the 
full Light of the An-Atta vision, Ethic vanishes along 
with self. “To say nothing of unrighteousness,” said the 
Teacher, “ ye must leave even righteousness behind.” 

EDWARD GREENLY. 
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Che Psychology and Philosophy of 
Buddhism. 


It is almost a truism that, ina world where man has been 
trained from time immemorial to look upon it objectively 
and as a thing of concrete form and shape, it is idle to 
expect people to listen to theoretical speculations, much 
less to study and devote their attention to them. We 
are used to tangible effects and results, but do not enquire 
into their causes. Science is interesting because it deals 
with experiments which appeal to our five senses. We 
hope the following essay on one of the most practical of 
philosophies that were ever given to the world will be of 
some use to those who desire to learn more of the 
sublime philosophy of Buddhism. 

There have been systems and systems of philosophy 
in India, Greece, Babylonia and Europe ever since man 
has begun to think, and every one of them is an attempted 
explanation or interpretation of life. Some are occupied 
with the beginnings of life, others with its end and after 
effects. We have some of them still in our thoughts, 
grounded in us from generation to generation ; in all of 
them the divine origin of man is the principal theme. 
He is asked to lead a good life in order that he may live 
a life of happiness in a place called Heaven after his 
death. This was the state of thought in India when 
Gotama the Prince of the Sakyas published his grand 
interpretation of existence. 

We read in the Mahavagga, the opening chapters of 
the Vinaya Pitaka and the First Book of the Buddhist 
Scriptures, of the predominant mental attitude of the 
peoples of India—extreme asceticism on the one part 
and boundless luxury on the other. Gotama, before he 
became the Buddha, perceived fully these two attitudes 
and also the sorrow to which man was continually a 
prey. From his earliest youth he was desirous of finding 
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a solution to this problem: sorrow, its cause and its 
removal. With this object before him, he retired from 
the householder’s life, wandered amidst the Northern 
plains of India, seeking and studying under all the 
masters of the different schools of Philosophy of 
his time. After six years of continuous struggle, he 
began to think out a way for himself, and at last dis- 
covered the Great Truths under the Bo-Tree at Buddha 
Gaya. 

Buddhism is distinguished from all other Religions 
and philosophies by its unique character. Its principles 
are just now beginning to be understood, and, although 
the Jatest monistic evolution of Greek and medieval 
systems of thought is in harmony with them, the other 
aspects of Buddhist Philosophy are still not recognised. 

The first Buddhist literature came to Europe through 
the efforts of Hodgson and Csoma de Ké6rdés and con- 
sisted of legendary yet beautiful writings on the life of 
the Great Sage. The more important philosophical 
doctrines of Buddhism were introduced into Europe only 
a few years ago. 

Though Modern Science has made tremendous strides, 
European Philosophy and Psychology are still in their 
infancy, not being more than four hundred years old; the 
learned men before that time were full of animistic 
theories ‘gained through the Bible and its apologetics, 
and even now many modern philosophers cannot get rid 
of theistic ideas. 

Buddhism is a combination of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Ethics. Unlike other religions, it has no Dogmas 

" which the follower is asked to believe. 

] A knowledge of Physiology (K&ayanuphassana) is 
necessary to the study of the observable facts or 
phenomena of the Mind. The philosophical aspects of 
Buddhism are abstruse and difficult, yet a close and 
serious study will be amply rewarded. Interest 
(Sraddha), therefore, and Effort (Viriya) are made much 
of in the Buddhist Scriptures. 

We will begin by explaining what we Buddhists mean 
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by “Man.”’ Heis an attha pathatte, 1.¢., “a collection of 
attributes united by a sign and representing a possible 
object of intuition,” or, in plain English, with a concept. 
Buddhist Philosophy (abhidhamma) looks upon this con- 
cept subjectively and objectively. Subjectively (parra- 
mattha vaséna) Man is a fivefold combination, namely, 
Riipa, Vedana, Sanna, Sankhara and Vinnhana. The 
whole combination taken together forms a state of 
consciousness. 

Ripa means, in the ordinary conventional sense, a 
figure, form or picture. The common word used in 
India for the silver current coin is “‘ Rupee,” because it 
bears the “ Ripa’”’ or the figure of the Sovereign. In 
its philosophical application it may be rendered “ Matter,” 
or better, as in our Commentaries, “that which 
changes its form under the physical conditions of heat, 
cold, etc.’ We must be careful not to think of it as a 
constant element. We cannot see in Man or in any 
physical object any form, but only Rapa or appearance- 
concept. The form is not seen, but is known by infer- 
ence or by knowledge. If we have not been taught to 
call this appearance-concept by the word Man, we would 
not recognise a man on first seeing him. The infant’s 
first conception of man will illustrate this point. The 
child has no idea of what the thing “man” is. It is 
only by training that he gradually begins to recognise 
that thing. If the infant is born blind it will have no 
conception of the appearance of man at all. Instead of 
the term “man’’ we might use any other conventional 
symbol, and the same process of argument will hold good. 
In the Suttas the word Riipa is sometimes used in the | 
ordinary conventional sense of “Form.” Ripa, therefore ~ 
in the Buddhist philosophy means a combination o © | 
surface or extension, cohesion, heat and motion. 

The second term in this fivefold combination i | | 
Sensation (Vedanai) which embraces al] the menta | 
phenomena arising immediately out of the action of thu | 
five sense organs, namely, the Eye, the Ear, the Nose, | 
the Tongue and the Skin. 
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Instead of the term “Ideas of Sensation,’’ we may use 
for Vedana the term “Sensibility ” to express the capacity 
of experiencing, and refer to the conscious effect, not to the 
physiological process. It must be understood that this 
is a property of the consciousness with the co-operation 
of each individual sense-organ. We recognise the quality 
more than the quantity of the sensation. This recogni- 
tion comes through the various silas or modes of 
discipline mentioned in detail in such Commentaries 
as the Visuddhi Magga. 

Then comes Perception (Saffia), the third item of 
this fivefold combination. This is a process by which 
we localise and objectify a sensation. Whenever we 
perceive a thing by means of the senses, we give sensa- 
tion a certain definite position in space (Akasa). To 
perceive a Cart is to refer to sensations of light and 
shade, form and colour, to an object placed at a particular 
point in space. The complete mental product is called 
a Percept, and the process Perception. When we name 
things or see things, we at once perceive what they are. 
The operation looks so simple, yet it is the result of 
learning from experience. Some of us have heard of an 
aeroplane, and we perceive it by a picture, but to those 
who have not seen a picture of it the word or the machine 
itself conveys no perception. Accordingly the Buddhist 
philosophical way of perceiving man as a combination 
of extension, sensibility, perception and consciousness 
must come also as a result of training, reflection or 
introspection. Perception also comes through conscious- 
ness in combination with one or several sense-organs. 
It is the interpretation of the stimulus or symbol. 

Sankhara is the fourth in this fivefold combination. 
It is a process of thought-thinking conceptions or mental 
concomitants. ‘ These perform their respective functions 
in combination as one whole, of act, speech, or thought.” 
It is the result of motive-thought, and it is also motive- 
thought itself. 

Now comes the last and the most important item, 
namely, Vififiana or Consciousness. It is extremely 
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difficult to say what consciousness is, but it seems to be 
the relation that subsists between the subject and object. 
Animistic religions have personified or objectified it in 
various ways. Among these personifications are soul, 
breath, dove, shadow, butterfly, fragrance, harmonious 
music, and lastly, Jehovah, Holy Ghost and the modern 
spiritualised conception of God. “However much the 
telescopes for observing the stars,’ writes Max Miller, 
‘“‘—have been improved, the observatories of the soul have 
remained much the same.” 

According to Jewish philosophy consciousness was 
looked upon as an entity that remained inside the body 
and governed the doings of Man. It was held to be 
unchanging and constant, and at death it remains some- 
where until at the Day of Judgment it is sent to 
heaven orhell. It is only recently that modern European 
philosophers and scientists have come to recognise that 
everything is in a state of flux or change, that nothing 
is permanent; yet this Doctrine was taught by the 
Buddha in its application, not only to the body, but also 
to the mind. According to Buddhism then, as we saw 
in our analysis, Sensibility, Perceptions, Thinking and 
Consciousness form the Mind, and the Ripa or Form, 
as explained above, forms the Body. Man therefore is 
a combination of Body and Mind, or when the four com- 
binations plus the extension, cohesion, etc., come together 
and are arranged ina certain form, we give the completed 
result the name “Man.” This recognition of Man 
objectively is Knowledge and the non-recognition is 
called Ignorance or Aviyja. One who recognises Man 
in this manner is a Buddhist, and the psychology that 
explains this system is Buddhism. 

Now Man or this Fivefold combination is the Self: 
the world or the environment that affects him through 
the five senses is the Non-Self. The world, therefore, is 
composed of two great phenomena, the Self and the Non- 
Self; the ego and the non-ego. This non-self is “not 
the same as self, nor is it another. If any self looks upon 
the non-self as another, his view is wrong. He is a 
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Micchaditihi ; self-interested (Lébha sahagata) ; under an 
illusion (Méha sahagata): therefore he is unsympathetic 
(Dvesa sahagata). These three principles of self-interest, 
non-sympathy or antipathy, and illusion are the three 
primary causes of Sorrow. The three opposite qualities, 
namely, selflessness, sympathy and understanding (alobha, 
adosa, amoha), lead the mind to Happiness. 

Buddhism does not trouble about the concrete 
beginning of life or the world, because the enquiry does 
not lead to freedom from sorrow ; such enquiry is also 
profitless and ignoble. Wherever and whenever we 
assert such a beginning for Man, Buddhism analyses him 
and finds him to be an object of thought, a highly com- 
plex compound constantly changing and giving rise to 
new combinations. There is no place for an almighty, 
unchanging god, because that is also an object of thought, 
the result of an inevitable function, a pictorial introduction 
to the formulation of an ethical code when the mind of 
Man was in its infancy. 

The mind of Man is compared with the current of a 
river (Nadi soto viya), the Buddhist idea of conscious 
existence. ‘A person standing on the bank of a river 
thinks that the river is the same, though not a particle 
of water which he sees at any point remains where it was 
a moment ago; and, as the beginning and the end of a 
river receive the special names ‘source’ and ‘mouth,’ 
though they are still composed of the same material as 
the body of the river itself, even so, the source and the 
mouth of this river of life are respectively termed ‘ birth’ 
and ‘death’ though still composed of the same water of 
life.’’? 

There is no transmigration of a physical soul-entity, 
nor is there continued personal existence, but there is 
continued existence. This everlasting process goes on 


_ and never ends until the causes that bring about physical 


existence are removed. Men mistake similarity for 


| identity, and are apt to think of this ever-changing being 
| as an enduring and abiding soul. 


1 Shwe Zan Oung. 
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According to Buddhism, the subject or the self that 
thinks, and his environment (z.e., the object), are both 
changing. There isa relation always between the subject 
and object. The environment of the self is called stimuli 
which, as such, are objects of thought. These stimuli 
are of various kinds and may consist of sight, sound, 
smell, taste, touch, or concrete mental objects or abstract 
mental objects. 

Consciousness or existence moves on in a normal state 
where there is no stimulus, but, at the approach of any 
one of the above stimuli, consciousness is affected and the 
subject is aware of the objective presentation. This 
first awareness is contact. Then follows perception by 
which the object is recognised. - After this comes volition, 
which may be conditioned by Ignorance and Self- 
interest. ‘Then comes a mental concomitant (ekaggata) 
by which the object is individualised as occupying a 
certain position in space and time. This is followed by 
the selective activity of attention (Manask4ra), and 
lastly comes the psychic life “which infuses mental life 
into one and all and constitutes the whole into a psychical 
state.” These seven mental concomitants are common 
to all acts of consciousness. 

So far the subject 1s aware of the object as an 
individual, after which consciousness is again active to 
find out more about the object. This is done by the six 
following properties, viz: Directing the mind towards 
the object; continued application; decision, or the 
property by which the mind chooses between two courses ; 
effort to arrive at cognition; then the interest in the 
object, and lastly the intention with respect to act. 

Action is inoperative. The merely mechanical per- 
formance of various ethical rules without reference to 
the primary motives is vain and profitless. “Society 
lies” are those good actions which are performed with 
bad motives. If they are performed without self-interest 
or ill-will and with a true realisation of the nature of 
things, life will not be a lie but a truth, and Happiness 
will be realised. 


\ 
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There is a simple Buddhist story which fully explains 
the Buddhist aspect of life. A blind man said, “I can- 
not believe in a world of appearances ; there are no 
colours ; there is no sun, no moon, there are no stars; 
there is nothing.” 

His friends chid him, but he still repeated the same 
things. Then a Rishi, one of the ancient Hindu Philo- 
sophers, saw the man, and applied a concoction of four 
simples to the man’s eyes. Immediately his eyes were 
opened. The man shouted out in ecstasy, “ I see beauti- 
ful trees, the bright sun, the lovely moon and stars.” 
Then certain holy men said, “ You are vain and arrogant, 
and nearly as blind as you were before. You see the 
outside of things and not the inside.” 

The fundamental problems of Buddhism are put into the 
opening verse of the Dhammapada, “ That the mind is 
primate, the highest and mental is the Law. The mind 
follows the vocal and bodily action.” In studying the 
philosophy of Buddhism, it is essential to read a few 
English works on Psychology, without which Buddhist 
ideas are rather puzzling. There is a large number of 
works on the subject, among which we may mention 
Dr. Sully’s The Human Mind, Prof. James’ Principles of 
Psychology, Prof. Baldwin’s Outlines of Psychology, and 
Prof. Osmond’s Concepts of Philosophy. 

The Pali Abhidhamma has not been translated as yet. 
It is a very tedious work and involves years of applica- 
tion. About the tenth century of the Christian Era the 
Venerable Anuruddha of Ceylon wrote a primer or 
handbook of this work called the Adbhidhammattha 
Sangaha. We would earnestly ask those who are 
interested in this grand interpretation of Life and who 
would realise the mental happiness of Buddhism to read 
and study this book which happily has now appeared in 
an English translation. 

SIMON HEWAVITARNE. 
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. ; Vasanta the Beautiful. 


Acr ITI. 


In Vasanta’s new palace. A noble great room looking out 
over cypresses and gardens. Afternoon light. Nic- 
RODHA, VARSHAKARA. 


Nigrodha. So your whole wealth and livelihood has 
gone, 
To buy this casket for your living gem ? 
Varsha. At least I hold the gem, and have my 
price ; 
Far better worthy than the wealth I gave 
To get it. 
Nigrodha. Yes, you hold your gem indeed, 
Flashing between your fingers.—So a child 
May climb to clasp a jewel of diamond 
That glitters pendent from some icy cave ; 
—And holds his prize a very jewel indeed, 
Until it cheat his wet and fevered grasp 
In drops of water.—Even thus, your jewel 
Will prove a rainbow pleasure, slipping free 
Out of your clutch. 
Varsha, — In such a Hell am I, 
I care not if my Paradise should end 
To-morrow, so I dwell there for a day,— 
One day alone,—one little violent day, 
At price of all my future and all my past! 
—That’s what man is ;—yes, and is glad to be! 
Nigrodha. Brother, the wine that Kings desire to 
drink 
Is death to lesser men. 
Varsha. What wine? 
Nigrodha. The King 
{s mad after your woman. 
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Varsha. But the King 
Is a cold saint. 
Nigrodha. No; dry wood he was, stacked ready, 
Yet never kindled. Now the sight of her 
Has lighted such a swift and raging fire 
In the palace of his heart from door to dome, 
That Justice, Honour, Reason and royal thoughts 
Must needs escape whichever way they can. 
Varsha. Hewill not do unjustly ; he is King. 
Nigrodha. Do you trust a King to cease from being 


aman? 

Varsha. Then I am also a man; and I'll hold my 
own ! 

Nigrodha. But who can hold a woman against a 
King? 

Varsha, I, that have bought her wholly. 

Nigrodha. Buy the brook 


And prison it in your hands; buy up the air, 
And cage the sunlight in your folded palms,— 
Then, talk of closing a woman in your love, 
When Kings come calling. 
Varsha. I will look to it, 
Brother ;—O I will look to it indeed! 
Have I no arms,—no body of strength and force 
To keep a woman captive ?—Do you think 
Vasanta shall step lightly forth from these, 
While I yet live P—I am a man, I say. 
I am master here, and master here | stay. 
Nigrodha. Be careful, brother, lest you stay indeed, 
But stay unknowing. | 
Varsha. Why, what is this you mean? 
Nigrodha. These pleasure-women have a dangerous 
edge 
To play with ; if you lay your mastery 
Too hard upon Vasanta,—best take care 
No knives lie handy,—and restrain your thirst 
From any cups of sherbet she may bring ! 
Varsha. Why do you dig such darkness for my 
feet ? 
3 
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Nigrodha. To keep a harlot from a King’s embrace 
Is not so simple, if she crave for it. 
Varsha. Are they so evil, then ? 
Nigrodha. You know them not ; 
You only know the outside of desire. 
Within lives a ravening wolf; these painted pleasures 
Are pitiless leeches of blood and luxury ; 
And woman, to man, unless she be a god, 
Is wholly a devil.—Guard your life, I say, 
Between Vasanta and the hungry King.— 
—Two lions upon your path, yet at least the King 
Roars openly on you in his wide-mouthed rage ; 
But dread far more the silken lion-cat 
That lurks in wine-cups from Vasanta’s hand, 
Or thrusts its talons suddenly through the sheath 
Of some small dagger at Vasanta’s side. 
Varsha. You will not save me; I am pulled by 
chains. 
I cannot help myself.—Not though these walls 
Are to serve me for a grave within this hour ! 
—O, vile are the fates of man, and a fool he is 
To walk so braggart straight towards his death ! 
—Brother, at least if silence falls on me, 
And I be no more seen about the streets, 
You will bear witness where I last was left ; 
And you will know beneath what cypress trees 
To seek the huddled carrion that was I.— 
—A comfortable sort of wedding lamp 
Are you to light me on my bridal way, 
I think we are mad to dread such evil things! 
Nigrodha, Where passions mate are evil things 
conceived. 
Varsha. Avenge me, avenge me, brother, if they fall ! 
Avenge me upon this woman that I loved ! 
And make her scarlet death a monument 
For me. Set up her twisted body on high 
To be my funeral pillar. Let her die 
Slowly and slowly, drop by drop, long screams 
By cracking screams, to soothe my buried dreams ! 
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Nigrodha. Fear not; I'll take good measure for your 
rest ; 
I have the King’s own promise that he will yield me 
Without appeal of mercy, all who kill 
Within the city, for seven days more from this. 
Varsha. So, brother, dead or living, I am safe 
In honour ;—living, loved ; and, dead, avenged. 
—And now let doom come down upon my head, 
If doom desires.—And everything is said ! 
Nigrodha. Chill opening have you, brother, to your 
love 
Already. None appears to welcome you. 
Varsha. We came by a secret door; she might not 
know 
That we are here ; but see, her woman comes. 


(Enter Manv4ra.) 


Guardian of Paradise, where blooms the flower 
That I have planted in this jar of jade, 

To yield me fruit and fragrance ? Is she ready ? 
I come in hunger, and I will not go 

Till I be fed. 

Manddara (kneeling). Low, low upon the floor 
My mistress begs your mercy. She is weary, 
And craves indulgence. 

Nigrodha. How politely now 
Begins her clear design to put you off ! 

Varsha. Is she sick, Vasanta ? 


Mandara. Sick at heart, my Lord, 
And longs for rest. 
Nigrodha. Ah, brother, let her go. 


And come with me. ’Tis clear she is the King’s! 
Varsha. And leave myself—beggared of every- 
thing,— 
Love, hope and riches ?—Not to save my life 
Will I be so abject |—Woman, go again, 
And tell Vasanta I will have my price 
Here, now, and at once, with no more shuffling words ! 


Go, bid her come to me, bid her come, I say, 
3—2 
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Glad-hearted and glad-armed,—By God, she need 
For all the things I have done !—Yes, and she shall ; 
Or else, my woman, I will deal so with her, 
And you, and this her house, that you shall pray 
The dark to hide you and the grave preserve 
Your misery from the redness of my rage. 
Go, go, and bring Vasanta. 
Mandara (trying to plead). It were best 
My Lord, to 
Varsha. (cutting her brutally short). 


Bring Vasanta.—Quickly, quickly ! 
(Exit ManpAra.) 


Nigrodha. Alas that you have set your padlock fast 
Upon this woman. God send good of it. 
—Brother, my sad eyes darken ; you have strayed— 
Beyond my counsel... 
Varsha. And beyond your aid.— 
I have written my fate, the writing’s folded now 
And sealed for ever ;—remember you your vow. 
Nigrodha. I see you folded in dangers and dimmed 
by fears. 
Varsha. You see me crowned with the longing of 
empty years, 
Made full at last. And whither after that 
I go, what matters ? Let my house fall flat. 
— What man is he who counts the afterward 
Of his delight ? There zs no afterward 
To glory. We shall meet again and smile 
At these cold vapours in a little while. 
If not—you will guard my memory—so, farewell. 
Nigrodha. Brother, in life and after I wish you well. 


(Exit.) 


Varsha. (to CH&Lya who enters). 
Your mistress comes ? 
Chélya. The noble one will see you. 
Varsha. (1 thank you.. Who would think, to hear 
your words 
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And way of speaking, that this house is mine 
And all things in it? 

Chélya. Is that so, indeed ? 
Heaven prosper you. Possessions, so they say, 
Are slippery joys. 

Varsha. You speak to me to-day, 
To me that raised this palace o’er your head, 
As if I were a scullion washing pots 
Outside your gateway. . . 


Chélya. When the house ts raised 
What need we of the builder any more ? 
(Exit) 


Varsha. He was right. They mean to md me 
away, these women, 
And make an open passage for the King. 


(Enter VASANTA.) 


—You come like night across a sea of stars. 
Why are you dark and clouded ? 
Vasanta (cold and aloof). Varshakara, 
Could you not let me lie one day in peace ? 
Varsha. How many months and years does one day 


spell 
To them that starve ? 
Vasanta. You come for food to one 
That has no food to give. 
Varsha, But strong hot wine 
Of madness still to fill me. 
t Vasanta. My cup to-day 


Holds only water, calm and cold and clear. 
Varsha. What is it has changed you ? 
Vasanta. Voices, sights and sounds ; 
And opening of new windows on strange things.— 
I am tired of loves that lead to barren lands. 
Varsha. My madam, but look, this house you 
bought of me— 
Of me, for love, and now you have it safe, 
You'll keep the purchase and withhold the price, 
And cheat me doubly ! 
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Vasanta. Peace. I have done you wrong. 
Take back your gift, and tear our bond across, 
And let me go. | 
Varsha. You give your palace up? 
Vasanta. It houses a shadow, and its walls of gold 
Are shadows darkening out the joys I see, 
Far off and faintly through the film of things. 
Varsha. The woman of pleasure gives up her grip 
of pearls? 
—O what a holy miracle is this ! 
Unless,—unless, you cunning counterfeit, 
It is that through these costly walls of mine 
You see the hope of others costlier yet. 
Vasanta. Ido not understand you. Say no more. 
We made a contract and we have torn it up. 
Varsha. By God, so have we? No, we are 
half-way through. 
Hell’s done with, and now we come to Paradise. 
Vasanta. I have seen Heaven and Hell within these 
hours 
And know not which is which. 
Varsha. But I will show you. 
In love of strong men, there lives Paradise. 
Vasanta. And there lived I for years, and found it 
Hell... 
—Ah, do not tread such ancient ground to-day, 
But let me go my way. 
Varsha. So easily ? 
Are you woman, or stone? Has all my raging love 
Gone over you unheeded, and my storms 
Called up no answering ripple on the pool 
Of your deep mind, Vasanta ? 
Vasanta, Did you think 
That we, of our craft, were stirred so easily, 
By the boisterous gales our incantations raise ? 
—In multitude lies our security. 
For men are alike to us, as grains of corn. 
—OQOne crowded blur, one man monotonous, 
And always tedious. 
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Varsha. I brought you everything 
I had. I squeezed my uttermost soul for words 
To make you drunken. I spoke as never man 
Spoke yet. 

Vasanta. You spoke as always every man 
Speaks, and has spoken, when he woos a woman 
To be his hireling of a hurried hour. 

To each one, speaking, it may seem his words 

Are sharp new-minted coinage of his need 

And his alone. But ah, that listening woman, 

How well she knows the old worn currency 

Of men,—no clear-cut gold refined by fire, 

But brazen tokens of a brass desire. 

—DMy breast is a bag weighed down with such dull 
pence 

Piled up, piled up, until perhaps I get | 

A golden piece in change.—And your poor penny 

Is lost in the pile; I cannot pick it out 

Or you should have it back.— 


Varsha. Until you saw 
A better chance you loved me... 
Vasanta. What a fool 


Should I be, and what a weakling in my art, 

If I’d not taught you so !—what a double fool, 

If what I’d taught were true! One loves a man; 
One does not love a crowd. And we that take 
Our tax from crowds must earn our livelihood, 
By making each man in that pulsing throng 
Believe himself the only man there is... 

Go back into the crowd again. 

Varsha. Vasanta, 
What do I care for wealth and honour spent ?— 
Keep everything.—But I cannot bear to lose . 
You... 

Vasanta. 1 am lost. 

Varsha. Come home to me again, 
Vasanta, for I am dust beneath your feet! 

I have no more armour now, and no more pleas. 
I am only a craving clothed in naked flesh, 
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Vasanta, a flame that trembles ’twixt your hands 
For you to feed it. 

Vasanta. On an iron door 
Your words fall flat. Go hence and satisfy 
Your need with other women. There are strings 
Of other women, in the market-place 
For manly hungers. 

Varsha. No one else on earth 
Is there for me but you. Iam hotin blood, 
Yet colder than snow to-day and many days 
Past, to all flesh of women. 

Vasanta. So lying beggars, 
That crave for cakes, have no true need of bread. 

Varsha. Listen, look round,—if these be not enough 
I will give you gifts more precious far than they, 
I'll raise you a hundred times this house’s worth ; 
I'll ravage the secret treasures of the shrines 
To deck you.—Am I not Minister of Justice ? 
And I'll milk the cow of Justice till she yield 
From every teat a stream of roaring gold 


To serve your pleasures. .. . Will you not hear me 
now ? 
Vasania. 1 cannot. Cease your cries. They weary 
me. 


The cries of you and your ten thousand likes 
Were music to me yesterday, and smoke 
Of incense to my pride :—to-day the fumes 
Are stale and stinking. 

Varsha. O you evil beast. 
You treacherous altar-stone of sacrifice, 
Do you cast me off, my gifts and my offers too ? 
Where is your trade, then, and your livelihood ? 
If you spurn our wealth and madness, will you go 
Out on the road in rags? 

Vasania (remotely). Iam safe, I think; 
Rags, now, are what I wear ; I am cut adrift 
From finding certainty in silken shawls, 

And anchors of eternal happiness 
In well-spiced curries on a golden plate. 
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Varsha. (tn furrous suspicion). 
You mean you have found a plate of wealthier work 
Than mere bare gold !—Ho, this new plate of yours 
Is wrought with jade and jewels. That’s what you mean. 
I understand your “ safety.” 
Vasanta. If you did, 
You would not make this yammering in my ears. 
Go. Leave me peace. 
Varsha. What is this woman, then, 
To take such airs of—queenship? Iam to go? 
By God, but I will not; no, nor leave you peace 
Until I have supped my fill of you this day, 
Supped full 
Vasanta (struggling in his arms). 
Take care. I do not stand alone 
To be ravaged like a naked jungle-girl ! 
I am not so friendless ! 
Varsha. (letting go). Ah, so we have it clear 
At the last. I must not lay unreverent hands 
On the King’s woman; no, nor dip my fingers 
In the King’s dish. I thank you... 
Vasanta. Filth you speak, 
As filth you are. 
Varsha. Deny it, then, deny it! 
Ah yes, and tell me, on what a holy errand 
It was you went last night in the forest. Tell 
Me that, you holy pilgrim. ! 
Vasanta. To get release 


From shadows. 
Varsha. Yes, and on that same high quest 


Went the King as well . . . You went to meet the King. 
Vasanta. You lie. 
Varsha. Then did you meet him there or no? 
Answer me. 
Vasanta. Dog! 
Varsha. Then answer. 
Vasania. If I did, 
What right have you to question ? 
Varsha. The buyer’s right 
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To know his purchase has not gone astray 
To other matings. 
Vasanta. O, am I come to this! 
Varsha. (seczing her). 
(Now violent crescendo and accelerando up to VarRs- 
HAKARA’S death.) 


To me you are come, to me in the end of things ; 
Mine, mine at last—though mine after the King’s ! 
I will have my own... 

Vasanta (battling). Let be!... 

Varsha. (gripping her). On your lips I smell 
The love of the King, and the lies and the lusts of Hell ! 
They are mine, they are mine! 

Vasanta (producing a knife behind hts back). 

Have mercy. 

Varsha. It’s you I will have 
And hold for ever! 

Vasanta (stabbing him in the back). Then hold me in 

the grave 
If you can! 

Varsha. (starting). O serpent! 

Vasanta (panting, in relaxation from battle). Ha! 

Varsha. (starting out of her arms, his hands to his 

mouth). What’s this ? 


(Coughing horribly, the man staggers away a few 
steps from her, sinks to his knees, falls face down- 
wards, beats the ground a little while with his 
palms, then lies still.) 

Vasanta. My fang, my fang—for you would not heed 
my hiss ! 
(She realises.) What, what . . . do you lie so still ? 
Get up, I say. 
Did I bite so deep P—Ah, what was this I meant, 
—To do this thing I’ve done ?—O help, Mandara, 
What shall I do . . . Mandara, what shall I do? 


(Enter ManvAra.) 


I have killed a wild beast raving in my arms, 
I am dripping with bloodguilt .. . 
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Mandara. | Send and tell the King 
At once, the truth. 
Vasanta. Will the King protect me then 


O, what shall I do ? 
(Cu&iya has entered.) 


Chélya (cheerfully, mistress of the situation). 
Why, send and tell the King 
That Varshakara’s gone upon a journey !|— 
And you are free. . 
And we'll bury that meanwhile 
Out there in the garden. 
Vasanta. Through the whirling dark 
Around me I discern no way, no way ; 
The wild earth spins ; I cannot understand 
Which way to go. 
Chélya. Take hold upon yourself. 
Two roads alone lie open to your feet ; 
And one is the road of justice and the sword. 
Vasanta. O, into the silken tenement of my life 
The iron comes shearing of these dreadful things !— 
—They are forged, they are sharpened for others, 
Those swords of yours : 
But I am Vasanta... 
Chélya. A kinless woman now, 
Against the powerful kindred of that dead. 
Fear not, but they will make you tread a Hell 
Of stones and fire and torment, ere you die... 
Vasanta. Death . .. Death, how suddenly have you 
gaped for me! 
—I will not, I will not bear it, this horrible death! 
Chélya (as she goes out), The King, the King will 
save you, and make you Queen. 
Vasanta. Let be: I am past that now. It is life and 
death 
Are rivals for me this day—the ravening death 
That pouts upon me from that little wound .. . 
(To the corpse) . . . O little, little hole, to cry so loud, 
To let such enormous horrors in and out! 
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Death comes and goes through small unholy doors— 
—His death ... and mine; entering and hurrying 
forth 
Through this, to seize me—Stay in that stiff cold house, 
Death ; I will stop your issue . . . O rest in peace, 
Dead home of living Death ; pursue me not, 
I am young, I am warm, I am no fair food for you 
That are quiet and cold. O rest in your quiet house, 
Stay still, and let me live! 
Mandara. Since you have chosen 
This way, my lady, now with golden veils 
And jewels and smiles you must enshroud yourself. 
Vasania. For death... for Death! To make a 
sacrifice 
For the stones they'll cast on me !—Call up yourself, 
Vasanta,—wait, sit firm, sit firm again 
In the saddle, do not let a sudden shock 
Of terror cast you down so utterly .. . 
Calm, calm, and you will conquer. Are you not 
Vasanta still, the witch of a thousand wiles ? 
Has beauty fallen from me, and can blood 
So easily stain my marble? The fool I am 
To think this darkness I have wrought can show 
Outwardly, on the moonlight of my face! ... 
J am ready, Mandara, to put my armour on. 
Manddra. I fetch it, mistress. 


(Exit MANDARA.) 


Vasanta. O my panoply ! 
Smile, smile, red lips ; be redder, redder yet, 
Be hot as scarlet ; ’tis not you have lost 
Your blood. White arms and hands, be whiter still, 
’Tis not on you there is blood. I am clean... I am 
clean, 
And my eyes are cleared of doubtful visions now. 
I can look love, deep love, that have looked on death ; 
And the spear of my beauty is wiped and set on edge 
To plunge anew. 
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(Re-enter MAND&RA.) 
Off, off with these gloomy clouds! 
(The robing.) 
—1 will be radiant mid-day after dark ! 
Mandara, make me scented as the Spring. 
Unfurl my blossom in violent gloriousness 
Like a scarlet flower of the jungle with heart of fire. . . 
Set suns upon my breasts and on my arms, 
Fill up the firmament of my hair with stars, 
And pour pale moons a-ripple round my throat. . . 
Veil me in thunders, and crown me with all my strength 
To save me, and set me on high. Vasanta, Vasanta, 
Pull hard, strong rope of my beauty, pull hard this day, 
For in you is my only trust. 
Mandara. The dead man now. . 

I hear far-off the trumpets of the King! 
She has fetched him quick !—Where shall we huddle this, 
Until there’s safely time to bury it 
In some sure place? 

Vasanta (to the corpse). What shall we do with you, 
Pale palace of evil things, with a red, dark door, 
Through which they are gone, to vex the earth no more ? 
Where ? Where ?—O see, Mandara, I do not shake! 

I am far beyond fears and troubles—Mandara, take 
The cushions and pillows, let’s pile them close and high 
About his body; and there the King and | 

Will use the dead for our divan, and sit 

Enthroned in love, and never think of it! ... 

So... he is safe. 


(They rve-pile the dzvan over the corpse.) 


Mandara. Shall you dare to make your bed 
Of joy upon the warm, unstiffened dead ? 
Vasanta. Iam soaked in horrors and scarlet ; there's 
no more room 
For horrors to stain me. I laugh in the face of doom. 
Living I trampled the man: and now he’s dead, 
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I'll make him serve as pillow for my head! 
—TI turn to the King. 


(Enter CHE ya.) 


Chélya. His Highness has arrived 
To see my lady. 
Vasanta. And [ am armed for him. 


(Enter the Kine.) 
Leave us alone. 


(Exeunt Manvira and Cuitya.) 


The King. What news is this I hear, 
That Varshakara’s gone ? 

Vasania. A long far journey ; 
He started but a little while ago. 

The King. So suddenly ? 


Vasanta. He had a sudden call. 

The King. And tore himself from you ? 

Vasantia. A sharp, sharp pang 
He found it. 


The King. But what summons could it be 
That called ? 
Vasanta. The summons of a sudden death. 
The King. So, when the funeral ceremony’s done 
He will return. 
Vasanta. His pain was too extreme : 
He will not ever see this city more. 
The King. ‘This is, indeed, a swift departure then ; 
To take no leave of his King. 


Vasanta. He had no time. 
The King. So we will have no farther thought of 
him .. 


I wish him well, but now the sun is up 
For you and me... Pray God, though, none may 


harm him 
Upon his way. 
Vasanta. Why that? 
The King. Because I have vowed 


For seven full days that all who dip their hands 
In blood, in blood shall die, without appeal. 
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Vasania. Why have you done this ? 
The King. Never more again 
Shall life of man be taken by my justice. 
But this short respite of my holy law 
I granted to my Grand Vizeer Nigrodha 
Who lingers loving in the ancient ways. 
Vasanta (terrified). 
Butwhy? The man was Varshakara’s brother. 
The King. Andis... I'll tell you the whole truth 
of this. 
After last night, I felt myself defiled, 
Both you and I, with blood of Varshakara, 
Shed with a sharper sword than any steel,— 
The sword of longing. So, for punishment 
Upon myself, a murderer, I have left 
This next week’s murderers all to take their doom 
Of death ; and in that death I die myself. 
—Their sins be on their heads, but their spilled blood 
Shall rest on mine, and the red weight of it 
On me.—So I have sworn my oath to this. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Week-Day Religion. 


RELIGION is an institution which is as old as man him- 
self ; throughout all the ages, and with every people, 
from the lowest to the highest, religion has always 
continued in some form. Mankind has never been 
without religion, and therefore there must be some great 
underlying cause which makes religion indispensable to 
man. A cursory survey of the world’s creeds provides 
several possible answers to the question: what is that 
cause? There is, for instance, the saving of souls, which 
appears to be the most important function of present-day 
religion ; but that is not the true cause of religion ; it is 
far too shadowy. 

In the first place, the question whether we have souls 
to save cannot be answered with certainty ; and, in the 
second, the further questions as to why, when, where and 
how these problematical souls are to be saved are even 
still more elusive. The explanation of the fact that 
religion is, and has always been, universal, must obviously 
be something far more concrete than dogmatic assertions 
as to the unknowable, which are, when viewed calmly 
and logically, mere guesses incapable of ever giving 
complete satisfaction. 

Another purpose to which religions devote themselves 
is the expounding of the past. Here they stand on far 
firmer ground than in the matter of guessing at the 
future; but, unfortunately, the religious versions of the 
past were written long ago and with the aid of oriental 
imagination rather than scientific fact. They have been 
found out, and no person of intelligence believes in them. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the average schoolboy could 
write a truer account of creation than that of the author 
of Genesis, religion continues, and hence the expounding 
of the past cannot be the great underlying cause we seek. 

To dogmatise on the past and future can never be a 
satisfactory undertaking, and by its attempts in these 
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directions religion has only earned for itself disrepute 
and scorn. On the one hand, it has displayed much 
crude ignorance, whilst, on the other, it holds out nothing 
more enticing than the low sensuality of the Mahometan 
Paradise and the vague “joy ”’ of the Christian Heaven. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the great cause of 
religion has nothing to do with the unknown or the 
unknowable. It must be something solid and concrete, 
something intimately wrapped up in man’s actual exist- 
ence; it. must deal with facts, not fancies. The true 
purpose of religion is the regulation of life. Every 
religion that has ever flourished on this earth has had 
that one aim—the pointing out of that course of life 
which is the best not only for the individual but for his 
fellows as well. Religion has always been the most 
potent of evolutionary factors. From the most crude 
beginnings it has itself evolved upwards according to the 
circumstances of age, race and conditions, and there has 
never been a time when religion has not held out a 
helping hand to mankind in the journey towards 
perfection. 

This purpose of religion—the betterment of man— 
must of necessity commend itself to everybody ; it is the 
most important thing in the world and the one point on 
which there can be no divergence of opinion. It is the 
duty, therefore, of everybody who cares for his own 
happiness, the happiness of his fellow men and the future 
of the human race, to seek out that religion which is 
most likely to produce a permanent effect, both on him- 
self and his fellows, and to spread that religion far and 
wide. The religion which will have the greatest effect 
on the race is necessarily the one which enters the most 
intimately into the actual existence of mankind, so that 
its beneficent regulating function may be felt in all 
ditections and may permeate the whole stream of life. 
It must, in short, be a “ week-day ” religion ; not a thing 
apart and aloof from ordinary mundane matters, but an 
inseparable portion of them. It must be a necessity for 
all, not the hobby of a few. It is only when that con- 
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dition is fulfilled that the full evolutionary force of 
religion can be exerted. 

In the Western world to-day we have the example of a 
religion which fails to take an intimate part in the life of 
the people. No one will deny that Christianity has a 
very high ideal the fulfilment of which would mark a 
tremendous advance in the evolution of man, but at the 
same time it must be admitted that Christianity plays an 
infinitesimal part in the life of the Western world. It 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be called a 
“ week-day’’ religion ; it is a one-day-in-seven affair with 
an ever-diminishing minority of the population, and is 
scoffed at and disregarded by the vast majority. It 
lives in a little world of its own made up of pious and 
well-meaning resolution which achieves but little. To 
all practical intents and purposes it has no influence on 
the course of politics, commerce, or life, social and private. 
These are the very matters which require most of all 
the directing influence of religion, and the failure of 
Christianity to exert any such influence on them is the 
cause of the evils which are to be observed in Western 
civilisation. 

The militarism which absorbs so much wealth, con- 
tinually menaces the peace of the world and fosters a low 
jingoistic spirit; the fierce internecine strifes of. the 
classes, of capital and labour and of creed; the general 
tone of vulgar materialism which is shown in the 
insensate race for wealth, entailing the success of the 
unscrupulous and cunning at the price of misery and 
starvation for thousands, the placing of cash before 
brains, the prevalence of vice and crime and the general 
indulgence in low, animal pleasures—these are but a few 
of the blots on our vaunted civilisation. They are, all 
of them, contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
Christianity, but, in spite of two thousand years of effort, 
Christianity has not acquired a sufficiently complete 
sway over the life of man to render these things 
impossible. The task of righting these wrongs, now 
that they have taken such deep root, is, of course, 
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stupendous and far beyond the capabilities of Christianity 
which has failed to prevent their growth ; but the task is 
not a hopeless one, for these evils, like all others, are 
only contradictions of common sense. 

In spite of its splendid ideals and the innumerable 
advantages it has enjoyed, the Christian Religion has 
proved a practical failure. It remains a very beautiful 
theory, but is wholly incapable of assuming a directing 
influence on the life of mankind as a whole; in short, it 
is not the religion we seek. Never has a religion had a 
finer chance of becoming the greatest factor in the 
evolution of the human race. It has the willing help of 
all the marvellous science and knowledge which is the 
glory of Western civilisation, but it has allowed the 
chance to slip by. Give Western civilisation a vital 
religion which will sink into the life of every nation and 
every individual; that is the need of the world to-day. 
Religion alone can keep that civilisation out of the slough 
of gross materialism into which it is sinking. 

What is this religion—this vital, ‘“ week-day ” religion ? 
Obviously it is of a very different nature from Christianity. 
It has nothing of the supernatural in its composition ; it 
requires no “faith” in any unprovable assertions as 
to the nature of the unknowable. Instead of saying : 
“the unknowable is so and so; believe or be damned ;”’ 
it admits frankly that the unknowable is—well, the 
unknowable; and as such, is not worth wasting time 
over. It deals with the present life, and applies itself 
wholly to putting that life in order. Its appeal, too, is 
very different from that of Christianity. It contains no 
‘“shalts” or “ shalt nots.”” That method of education is 
out of date even in our elementary schools, and certainly 
has no effect on the average intelligent man of to-day. 
The religion we seek does not cajole, order or bully, it 
simply makes a direct appeal to that upon which every 
man prides himself—his common sense. Its basis is not 
“ faith,” which is only another word for credulity, but 
‘‘ reason,” which welcomes all progress. It is a religion 


which, far from despising and holding aloof from 
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mundane affairs, is a week-day religion in every sense of 
the word. It is plain and unostentatious, without any 
elaborate ceremonial and requiring no_ professional 
exposition. It accompanies you to work and play and is 
useful twenty-four hours a day and seven days a week. 
There is only one religion which fulfils those conditions 
—Buddhism, the religion of rationalism. Being a 
religion without a god, it has no need of priests and 
theological subtleties. It rests on the simplest and 
firmest foundation—the great desire of man is happiness, 
and perfect happiness lies in perfect goodness. In his 
eagerness for happiness man falls into the delusion that 
it lies in fleshly pleasure. He thinks that the gratification 
of the ego and not its subjugation is the path to 
happiness. He finds that he was wrong, but he does not 
always find out that he should have proceeded in an 
exactly opposite direction. That is where Buddhism 
steps in. It shows that the attempt to obtain happiness 
by means of gratifying the ego leads only to unhappiness, 
and that only by subjugating the ego can happiness be 
found. The task is by no means a difficult one, it 
entails no hardship or arduous study or supernatural 
revelation, and may be summed up in the suggestion : 
“Why not use your common sense?” Everything you 
do has a reflex action upon your personal heaven and 
hell known as your conscience. <A good action brings 
happiness, an evil one, unhappiness. How then can we 
expect happiness to come to us at the expense of others? 
It is in our dealings with others that our true and lasting 
happiness lies. Living wisely towards ourselves and 
others seems a very rational thing to do, then why 
should we not do it? Evil, misery, suffering and all 
unhappiness can be traced to unwise living in some form 
or other, and wisdom is the best antidote to foolishness. 
Living is made up of eight manifestations, each of which 
relates in some way to our dealings either with ourselves 
or our fellows. There is, first of all, the outlook on life; 
then our aims and ambitions, our speech, our deeds, the 
means by which we earn our living and the manner in 
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which we do it; there is our disposition towards others 
and finally there is the inner working of our minds, our 
thoughts. These cover the whole field of living, both as 
regards the individual and the community. If in any 
one of these eight manifestations we are unwise, we harm 
either ourselves or another and we cannot be wholly 
happy. In other words, if we follow the Eightfold Path 
of Buddhism, which consists of Wise Understanding, 
Wise Aim, Wise Speech, Wise Action, Wise Livelihood, 
Wise Effort, Wise Recollectedness and Wise Restfulness, 
we Shall add not only to our own happiness but to that 
of others. Let us mould our lives in accordance with 
the Eightfold Path and see if we are any happier asa 
result. 
Marr Murray. 
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Special Rotices. 


LEecTurRES ON Buppuist Topics.—Societies and Institutions 
desirous of Lectures and Addresses on Buddhism are requested to 
communicate with the General Secretary. 

INSTRUCTION IN P&L1.—Mr. F. J. Weeraratna, of Kondaina 
Hall, Galle, Ceylon, is willing to give lessons in Pali by corres- 
pondence. For his terms, which are very moderate, inquirers 
should write direct to Mr. Weeraratna. 

It is with the deepest regret that the Society hears that Mr. Simon 
Hewavitarne has been removed by death. We tender our heartfelt 
sympathy to his mother, wife and sorrowing relatives, and trust that 
the Threefold Gem will sustain them. An article from Mr. 
Hewavitarne’s pen appears in our present number. 

The following is a copy of our Syllabus of Lectures for the first 
four months of the present year. The meetings are held at 6.30 p.m., 
each Sunday, at the Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., and are free and open to all. Lectures and papers 
of about 3,000 words in length are cordially invited. 


Jan. 5. Mr. F. J. Payne—‘ Our New Year.” 
» 2. MissM.E. Lilley—* Psalms of the Sisters.” 
» 9. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A.—“ Practical Buddhism.” 
» 26. Mr. Reginald Farrer—'* The Little Despair.” 
Feb. 2. Mr. F. J. Payne—* The Buddha not a Materialist.” 
» 9. Mr. Alex Fisher—‘‘ The One Great Knowledge.” 
» 16. CaptainC. M. Enriquez— Some Buddhist Statues,” 
» 23. Miss G. Garratt— The Four Noble Truths.” 
Mar. 2. Mr. William Duffus—‘ Mental Development : Buddhist 
and Modern.” 
» 9 Mr. H. J. Golding—* Bergson’s View of Life.” 
» 16 Mr. Dudley Wright—* Proofs of the Buddha’s Exist- 
ence.” 
» 23 Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A.—* The Buddhist 
View of Happiness.” 
» 30. Prof. E. J. Mills, F.R.S.—* Reality.” 
Apr. 6. Mr. J. T. Lloyd—* Buddhism in Theory.” 
» 13. Mr. Alex Fisher— The Nidanas, or Chain of Causa- 
tion.” 
» 20 Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M.A.—“Egoism and 


Altruism.” 
Mr. C. D. Marthenesz—‘t Karma.’ 


THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY Be 


Report of the Pali Cext Society. 


ProFEssor T. W. Rhys Davids asks us to reproduce 

the Report of the Pali Text Society for 1910—1912, and 
«we are happy to do so. He says— 

“With the publications of the issues of this year the 
Society will have entered upon the thirty-first year of its 
age. It has brought out, at the cost of several thousand 
pounds, a total of seventy-three volumes, issuing regularly 
two or more volumes each year. It has supplied these 
volumes to its subscribers at a price about half the prices 
charged by publishers, and it still has enough balance in 
hand to continue the work. This is not a bad recor 
financially. 

“When the work started Pali was very little known ; 
there were only one or two scholars in all Europe; the 
subject was simply ignored in the curricula of our schools 
of learning ; and the historical evidence contained in the 
oldest Pali literature was almost entirely inaccessible, 
Now that literature is becoming widely known, the 
number of scholars engaged in the study of it has 
increased tenfold, and is still increasing, throughout the 
world ; the subject is recognised at many Universities in 
the East and West; and the historical evidence preserved 
in those Pali books is increasingly receiving the attention 
it deserves to have. Who can doubt but that these 
results are mainly due to our Society, to the work of the 
scholars associated with it ? 

“But our very success has brought with it a crisis in 
the affairs of the Society. Having published all the 
Pali works composed or written in India, and known to 
be still extant, except three or four now in preparation, the 
Society has started a Translation Series to make these 
documents available for those who cannot read Pali. 
The only Pali-English Dictionary being now out of 
print, and costly, antiquated, and imperfect, the Society 
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has, with great trouble and difficulty, collected enough 
funds to pay for a new edition—not enough for a perfect 
Dictionary—and this work is going on. Lastly, the 
Society has now under consideration the publication of 
all the Pali works written in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 

“These three undertakings—texts, translations, and 
Dictionary—will require the assistance of many co- 
workers. We have lost by death Fausboll and Feer, 
and Edmond Hardy, Minayeff and Morris and Strong, 
Trenckner and Warren and Wenzel. Others who were 
able to give of their scanty leisure hours have found it 
impossible to do so any longer, their other work now 
requiring all their time. For there are no professors of 
Pali—that is, not in our Universities in the West. One 
or two have had sufficient means of their own to enable 
them to give their lives to the work. But the rest can 
give only of such leisure as remains after gaining their 
living in other ways. One consequence of this is that, 
several workers being occupied with the Dictionary, we 
want new editors of texts. Anyone willing to co-operate 
in this way in the work of making this remarkable litera- 
ture known in the West, should communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary. 

“Another thing :—it is impossible to carry on the 
publication of both texts and translations unless the 
Society continues to receive donations such as have 
helped us so largely in the past. 

“These two difficulties—the want of collaborators and 
the want of money—should not terrify us. When the 
work started, in 1882, we were told that no one cared for 
Pali, and we should neither be able to get the work done, 
nor the means of paying for it if we did. Well, we 
simply went on. After thirty years of continued effort 
the canonical books are printed. We now propose to trans- 
late and discuss them, and to publish the later Pali litera- 
ture which explains them. And we think it most probable 
that we shall succeed now just about as well as we did 
before. ‘For these later works have a very high interest 
of theirown. From the time when the Ceylon scholars 
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began to write in Pali (in the fourth century) they con- 
tinued steadily enough, though there were times of special 
activity, to produce a large number of works of exegesis, 
law, and medicine, poetry, history, and tales, religion and 
philosophy. Only one or two have as yet been printed. 
Many are irretrievably lost. Let us save those which 
we still have.” 


A Buddbist Bbikkbu for England. 


To THE Epiror or THE Buddhist Review. 


Dear Sir AND BroTHER,—The Ceylon Buddhists are 
deeply interested in your efforts in England to spread a 
correct knowledge of Buddhism, and are delighted to 
learn that you are re-doubling your efforts during the 
coming year. I see that you propose to establish a 
monastery and to maintain a Bhikkhu at your head- 
quarters. As I fear you will experience much difficulty 
in securing an Oriental with the necessary qualifications, 
I am glad to make you a suggestion. 

Gate-Mudaliyar E. R. Gooneratne of Galle, a 
distinguished Buddhist and the Local Representative of 


the Pali Text Society, authorises me to appeal to you to 


find an English gentleman of good education, character, 
etc., who is willing to renounce the world and come out 
to Ceylon to learn Pali and the Dhamma, and to be 
ordained a Bhikkhu, with the object of returning as a 
missionary of the Faith. Mr. Gooneratne very generously 
offers to meet the expenses and to render all necessary 
help. 

I beg you will use your best endeavours to find a 
suitable young man (preferably a graduate of a British 
University) and thus render a great service to our noble 
religion. 

Wishing you all success in the glorious work, 

I remain fraternally yours, 
A. D. JAYASUNDERE. 
(Proctor S, C.) 
Galle, Ceylon, 22 December, 1912. 
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Reviews and Dotices. 


In ForsipDEN CHINA—THE D’OLLONE Mission, 1906—1909 

Cuina—TIBET—MONGOLIA. By VicoMTE D’OLLonE, Major in the 

French Army. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 126 Illustrations, 
8vo. pp. 318. 15s. net. 


THE result of Major le Vicomte d’Ollone’s travels in China has been 
issued in an English dress. Spurred by the fact that three well- 
defined peoples in China—the Miao-tze of Kwei-Chu, the Lolos of 
Sze-Chuan and the Si-Fan of Northern Tibet had hardly ever been 
visited by European travellers, he organised a Mission in 1905-6, 
and this most interesting book is the result. Space forbids us to 
descant upon the geographical and political features of the journey 
among these interesting peoples, and we can only cull here and there 
statements of the Major concerning their religious and moral condi- 
tion, The Lolos of Sze-Chuan have for centuries maintained a 
semi-independence against the encroaching Chinese, and their 
struggles have produced a hardy race of clean-living and simple. 
minded men and women. The Lolo woman, we are told, if she is 
not the equal of the man, none the less holds an important placein the 
family. The Lolo can only marry one wife. The young girl, who 
goes about freely, has perfect liberty of choice, and the woman has 
absolutely equal rights with her brothers over the fortune of her 
parents. The moral code is extremely severe, in spite of the liberty 
enjoyed by the women. 

Some beautiful temples were visited on the way, and among the 
Si-Fan, or Western barbarians, on the borders of Tibet, many notable 
discoveries were made. To the south of Yong-King-yen, the Major 
found two rocks which had formerly fallen from the mountain, 
covered with wonderful bas-reliefs, representing Buddhistic figures. 
The most apparent qualities of the works of art, he says, were pro- 
fusion and fantasy. Not a finger’s-breadth of stone was without 
ornament. The majority of the faces carved were not Chinese, but 
were undoubtedly allied to the Grzco-Buddhist school of Gandhara. 
At the Rock of the Thousand Buddhas, near the River Ya, he found 
a cliff entirely covered with niches containing Buddhistic figures, 
the type of which is distinctly Greek. At Kia-Ting there is a 
Buddha cut out of the solid rock and no less than 180 feet high. It 
is by far the largest statue in the world. 

Major d’Ollone is very emphatic on the reality of religion to the 
Chinese. He says, ‘‘the number of pagodas encountered every- 
where is prodigious ; not a hamlet but has its temple, and in even 
the smaller towns they are to be counted by dozens. They are 
built, moreover, not by the State, but by private individuals who 
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subscribe for the purpose. In France every day is a saint’s day; 
so it is in China, and the pagoda consecrated to the saint or genius 
of it isinvaded by a host of pilgrims who have come from all directions 
to bring their offerings and their prayers. Next morning the pagoda 
has resumed, perhaps for a year, the deserted silence which has 
impressed the passing European; but the worshippers have only 
gone elsewhere, and elsewhere the pious crowd will again be con- 
centrated in prayer.”” Some places are visited all the year round. 
Hundreds of pilgrims, all men, for the winter is too rigorous for 
women, may be seen paying their devotions at the celebrated 
Buddhist shrine of Mount O-mei, even in January and February. 

Pu-Hien, not far off, is well-known in Buddhist annals as the scene 
of the labours of one of the first apostles of the religion. There 
Major d’Ollone saw a ravishing stupain copper, bearing nearly 4,700 


little figures, all delicately modelled, and a colossal statue otf 


Avalokiteshvara, nearly forty feet high, in gilt bronze, at least three 
hundred years old. At Kiang-Kyu in the province of Sze-Chuan, 
he was conducted to some sculptured rocks, which turned out to be 
two enormous statues of the Buddha over sixty feet high, side by side, 
one standing and the other seated on a lotus flower. Each one of 
the alveoli of the lotus flower was a chapel filled with life-sized 
figures. 

Our author is justly merry at the supposed polyandry of Tibet, 
which, he says, has resulted in the spilling of a great deal of ink. 
He encountered neither communism nor polyandry anywhere on his 
travels. He was hospitably received everywhere, and found that the 
women especially could be won over by the judicious gift of a brass 
button cut from the disused uniform of a French soldier. He had 
only to look at the women to see how well England had penetrated 
this remote region, for the numbers of every regiment in the Indian 
army could be met with among the trinkets of the fair Tibetans. 

A good account is given of the rites and ceremonies of Lamaist 
Buddhism which so strangely resembles Roman Catholicism, 
When people wish to run down Buddhism they refer to this form 
of the religion as the acme of corruption, but strangely forget that 
they are thereby condemning the major part of the Christian world. 
The Abbé Huc, that kindly traveller of the forties, was exceedingly 
puzzled at these resemblances, and could only attribute them to the 
Devil who was trying to pass off dangerous heresies and noisome 
paganism as the true religion. More scientific observers know well 
that all religions are subject to similar developments, and that the 
causes which have produced the worship of Spain are similar to 
those which have produced the Buddhist ritual of Tibet. 

We have a beautiful description of Wu-Tai-Shan, the “ mountain 
with five terraces ”’ where his Eminence the Dalai-Lama took refuge 
in his negotiations with the Chinese Government a few years ago. 
Immediately beyond the Great Wall is ‘‘a high-lying valley, with 
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gently-sloping sides, carpeted everywhere with turf. Here are no 
villages, no farms, no fields, but monasteries, ever more and more 
numerous, Around each monastery presses a grove of pines, making 
a rampart of shadow and mystery ... There is a sense of some- 
thing mysterious and august in all this landscape; . . . there is 
something indescribably pure and ethereal in the light and the 
atmosphere of these lofty heights, so that even in the depth of the 
valleys one does not forget that one is high above the world in 
which men striveand drown. Great rocks of violet porphyry, which 
pierce the green mantle of the grassy slope, give relief to the lines 
and contrast with the colours of the landscape, while pine trees 
harmoniously grouped, crown the spurs and rounded summits of the 
lesser heights. The mountain atmosphere, the majesty of the 
peaks, the sombre violet of the rocks, the solemn serenity of the 
pines, the many widely-scattered monasteries, and, above all, the 
peculiar beauty of the valley—all seems to have been arranged by 
some divine architect in order to produce the most perfect picture of 
the Buddhist paradise.” 

The Dalai-Lama very graciously received Major d’Ollone, who 
was favourably impressed with the manner of his august host. 

We like these French travellers. They are always kindly. 
Never do they go into a strange land to laugh to scorn or to condemn. 
Major d’Ollone’s former work stands out as one of the very best 
contributions to the history of religion in China, and this work is 
in many ways no less interesting. For 5,000 miles he patiently 
journeyed. He and his companions took 2,000 photographs of types, 
costumes, monuments and landscapes ; made over 200 anthropo- 
logical measurements; compiled 46 vocabularies of non-Chinese 
dialects ; wrote four dictionaries of previously unknown characters ; 
brought back 225 historical inscriptions, numerous weapons, utensils, 
examples of pottery, currency and paintings. Truly a fruitful 
harvest and one which proves beyond a doubt that the reaper is a 
man of unbounded tact and wide sympathy. 

| Francis J. Payne. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF Cu1na, By HersertA Gites, M.A., LL.D., 
Home University Library. Is. net. 


In the eighteenth century a certain school of thinkers were wont 
to point to China as an El Dorado of all the virtues, a standing 
reproach to the moral imperfections of the Western world. There 
is no need to criticise to-day an appreciation so absurd and so 
unscientific of a great civilization, for modern Christian missionaries 
are too fond of presenting China in a far less pleasing light. Its 
moral and social sores have been emphasised, and indeed exaggerated 
in the interests of religious propaganda. The most ancient of exist- 
ing polities has served too often as a stick wherewith one set of 
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partisans have sought to belabour another. Dr. Giles’ book does 
not fall within the apologetic category. It is not concerned either to 
eulogise China as an almost perfect ethical model or to find in her an 
awful warning of what “ heathenism ” can do in the way of national 
degradation. 

The author was for some years resident in China as H.B.M. 
Consul at Ningpo, and at the present time holds a professorship of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge. His estimates therefore 
are based on personal experience as well as literary knowledge. 

Dr. Giles covers a wide and varied field. He gives us a brief but 
illuminating sketch of Chinese history, from the earliest to the most 
recent times, not including, however, the latest phases (the transition 
from Monarchism to Republicanism), The peculiarities of the 
Chinese judicial system, with its strange blend of cruelty and 
humanity, are handled with able impartiality. Many misunder- 
standings are cleared up, and it may be hoped that Dr. Giles has 
given the death-blow to the widespread belief that the Chinaman is 
an exceptionally callous and brutal person. To some extent torture 
is, or was until quite recently, a feature of the Chinese criminal law, 
but Dr. Giles notes that ‘each of the great dynasties has always 
begun with a Penal Code of its own, based upon that of the outgoing 
dynasty, but tending to be more and more humane in character as 
time goes on”’ (p. 41). Moreover, those who are ready to throw the 
stone of reproach at China because of her deficiencies in this respect 
forget that it is not so long since punishments of atrocious brutality 
were inflicted by European governments. Indeed, we cannot say 
that judicial cruelty is even now obsolete in the most progressive 
countries of the West, when we find persons of high position and 
culture, including Archbishops, doing their best to retain the lash as 
a permanent British institution. 

“ Life is remarkably safe in China,” writes Dr. Giles (p. 49), who 
also tells us (p. 99) that in China, “ contrary to widespread notions 
on the subject, human life is held in the highest degree sacred.” 
The belief that the Chinese hold human life cheap is largely 
attributable to impressions based on the practice of female infanti- 
cide. That this evil does exist there is no ground for denying, but 
Dr. Giles, with others, contends that the extent to which female 
infanticide prevails has been grossly exaggerated. The practice is 
certainly legal, for in China the old atria postestas has not yet 
broken down. The State and educated public opinion, however, con- 
spire to discourage it. The problem of infanticide is, of course, 
essentially bound up with the whole problem of poverty. Feticide 
in Europe, which is perhaps more prevalent there than infanticide 
in China, is due to the same social causes. 

Wonnen, we are frequently told, are very much oppressed and 
despised in China, and, no doubt, their lot calls for improvement in 
many directions. Dr. Giles, however, notes that ‘“ the Chinese 
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woman often, in mature life, wields enormous influence over the 
family, males included ” (p. 104). Men, it is true, have the right of 
divorce, which is denied to women, but their right is restricted in 
various ways, and an ill-treated wife can generally obtain protection 
from her relatives. Space does not permit us todo more than draw 
attention to Dr. Giles’ chapters on ‘ Literature and Education,” 
“Philosophy and Sport,” “ Recreation,” and “ Religion and Super- 
stition,” as showing the variety of interesting topics with which he 
deals. , 

Readers of The Buddhist Review will want to know what he has to 
say about Buddhism in China. What Dr. Giles does say is valuable 
enough, but his information is somewhat scanty. His estimate 
of Buddhism as a moral force is, on the whole, favourable. 
‘¢ Buddhism,” he writes, “is now the dominant religion of China. 
It is closely bound up with the lives of the people, and is a never- 
failing refuge in sickness or worldly trouble. It is no longer the subtle 
doctrine which was originally presented to the people of India, but 
something much more clearly defined and appreciable by the plainest 
intellect. Buddha isthe saviour of the people through righteousness 
alone, and Buddhist saints are popularly supposed to possess inter- 
cessory powers” (p. 55). But ‘ Buddhist priests are not popular 
with the people, who make fun of their shaven heads, and doubt the 
sincerity of their convictions as well as the purity of their lives”’ 
(p. 56). Yet we may well believe that the Buddhist priesthood has 
its Saints Francis of Assisi and its Xaviers even in China, 


A. D. Howgett SMITH. 


Tue New Cuina: A TRAVELLER’S Impressions. By Henri Bore . 


Translated from the Dutch by C. THriEmeE, with 48 Illustrations. 
8vo, pp. 282. Ios. 6d. net. 


A beautiful and stimulating work is this by Henri Borel, the 
Official Chinese Interpreter in the Dutch East Indies, and its 
Frontispiece a picture of the Stupa in the Yellow Temple Huang 
Ss is a joy to behold. The author tells us that this book is meant 
more as an artistic than asascientific work. He tries to “make the 
reader understand” how he felt “the advent of a new wisdom and 
beauty ” when he “ wandered in China’s capital, Peking, among the 
wonders of an ancient beauty and wisdom.” 

There is much to arrest the attention of one who desires to know 
how China is taking the new civilization of the West, and much 
that Mr. Borel saw—that incongruous mixture of new and old— 
offended his artistic eye, but, piercing beyond the mere outside veneer, 
he has succeeded in reading somewhat of the mysterious and 
marvellous which lies at the root of the character of the Chinese. 

He visited the Lama Temple. “ At first sight it seems vulgar 
and shabby, like so many beautiful things which only reveal their 
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beauty later on. . .. In the centre is the main building; . . . on 
three huge gilded altars are sitting three immense Buddhas of a deep, 
ruddy wesi or, the colour of very old Chinese lacquer... . They 
seem as if they were about to reveal the mystery of life and death 
and immortality. that we have been trying eagerly and sorrowfully 
all our lives to understand.” 

Inexpressible charity reigns in their faces. ‘ He who is able to 
fee] this art, this supreme achievement, has no further need of any 
book on Buddhism; for him nothing requires explanation. 
Libraries full of ancient Sutras can teach him nothing. The 
mystical smile of these golden gods of peace has already revealed the 
divine secret ; his highest intuition has gazed into the infinite.” 

The Temple is full of wonders, paintings of exquisitely beautiful 
art adorn the walls, and constitute the place a real museum of the 
nobiest and most spiritual Chinese art. We would like to quote the 
whole of this Chapter VI., so splendidly does it express the views 
of one who has eyes to see. | 

Peking is full of beauty-spots. It is a city built by giants for 
eternity. The Yellow Temple and the Temple of Heaven are 
equally fine and grand, but alas, poor China has sorely suffered at the 
hands of the Vandals of the West. “In reality,” says the author, 
“the whole of Peking is one great religious symbol and its splendid 
monuments are built upon a mystical idea, just as its government 
was originally ‘one great religious symbol, crystallised in political 
forms.’”’ He asks us to imagine the scandal of hordes of barbarians 
devastating the Louvre, Versailles and Notre Dame, and says that 
such devastation was realised in Pekin in 1860 and in 1900. He 
has naught but condemnation for Lord Elgin’s destruction of the 
Y&an Ming Yiian Palace in the former year. China could have 
committed no fault that would warrant other Powers to treat her as 
the Vandals did Ancient Rome. 

Opium wars, the seizure of China’s best harbours, and otheroutrages 
have done much to estrange our Chinese brothers and, until Europe 
sends her best diplomatists to China, Mr. Borel can see no lift in the 
cloud. We must try to understand the Chinese national mind. 
Sinology must be encouraged here amongst us, and when Europe and 
America try to understand China’s country, her people and her 
language, then, and not till then, will friendship become possible. 


Francis J. Payne. 
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(Library of Historic Theology). 

Vasu, NAGENDRA Natu. The Modern Buddhism and its Followers 
in Orissa. 8vo., pp. 193. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d, net. 

WayLen, Hector. Mountain Pathways. A Study in the Ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount with a new Translation and Critical 
Notes. 2nd edition, revised andenlarged. 8vo., pp.128. 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTERMANN, W. L. The Story of the Ancient Nations. A 
Text-book for High Schools. 8vo., pp. 554. With Jllustrations 
and Maps. New York. 6s. 

WINTERNITZ, Pror. Dr. M. Geschichte der Indischen Litteratur. 
Zweiter Band—Erste Halfte. Die buddhistische Litteratur. 8vo., 
pp. 288. Leipzig. 7s. net. 

Yanc Cuu’s Garden of Pleasure translated from the Chinese by 
Prof. Anton Forke, with an Introduction by Hugh Cranmer-Byng. 
I2mo. pp. 64. 1s, net. (Wisdom of the East Series.) 

Yu-Yug-Tsvu. The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy: a Study in 
Mutual Aid. 8vo., pp. 122. New York. 4s. 


Interesting Articles in the Reviews and Magazines :— 


Cuerxuo, P. L. Les prétendus Emprunts du Christianisme aux 
Cultes paiens. Al-Machriq, June. 

Crauson, G. L. M. Catalogue of the Stein Collection of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts from Kashmir. Journal of the Royal Assatec Soctety, 
July. 

Coomaraswamy, Dr. A. K. On Indian Artin China. The Dawn, 
August. 

DHARMAPALA, THE ANAGARIKA H. The Fundamental Teachings 
of the Tathagato. The Maht-Bodhi, June. 

Dono Upasako. Wie ich Buddhist wurde. Indien und “ Die 
Buddhistische Welt,’ Nos. 1 & 2. 

Epmunps, ALBERT J. The Progress of Buddhist Research. The 
Momst, October. 

-——— Buddhist Loans to Christianity. Jb. 

Finot, Prof. Louis. L’Inscription de Ban That. Bull. delEe. 
Fr. @Ext.-O7,, 1911. 
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Huttzscu, E. Jatakas at Bharaut. Journal of the Royal Astatic 
Socsety, April. 

KeEnnepy, J. The Secret of Kanishka. Journal of the Royal 
A static Soctety, July. 

Kun, Dr. Fexiix. Staat und Religion. Indien und “Die Bud- 
ahistssche Welt,” Nos. t & 2. 

Lane, M. E. La Mahajjatakamala. Journal Asiatsqgue, May— 
June. 

Lorenzo, Dr. GiusEprpE DE. Buddhist Ideas in Shakespeare. 
Hindustan Renew, July. 

Munsterc, Oscar. Early Christian Missions in Japan and their 
Influence on its Art. The Ofen Court, December. 

NIVEDITA, SISTER. Rajgir: an Ancient Babylon. Modern 
Review, June. 

Patuak, R. B. The Ajivikas, a Sect of Buddhist Bhikshus. 
Indsan Antiquary, April, / 

Perera, Epwarp W. The Premier Crown Colony: Ceylon 
Administration and Reform. The Imperial & Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, October. 

Peri, N. L’Idée Maitreyenne dans le Bouddhisme. Bull. de 
PEc, Fr. d’Ext.-Or. July—December, 1911. 

Poussin, M. DE LA VALLEE. Essai d’Identification des Githas 
et des Udanas en Prose de |’ Udinavarga de Dharmatrata. Journal 
Astatique, March—April. 

Russe.t, Prof. Bertrand. The Essence of Religion. Hibbert 
Journal, October. 

ScHorr, WILFRED H. A Postscript to Indo-Roman Relations 
in the First Century. The Monsst, October. 

WappveLL, Dr. L. A. Tibetan Manuscripts and Books, etc., 
collected during the Younghusband Mission to Lhasa. The Imperial 
& Astatic Quarterly Review, July. 


Magazines and Reviews received with thanks :— 


Askari. The Quarterly Organ of the Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association London, October. 

BULLETIN DE L’EcoLE FRANCAISE D’'EXTREME-ORIENT, Hanoi, 
IQII, 1912. 

Tue Dawn, Calcutta, July to December. 

Tue Hinpustan Review, Allahabad, July to December. 

INDIEN UND “ Diz BupDHISTISCHE WELT,” Breslau, Sixth 
Year, Nos. 1 to 6. 

Tue Jacayyyor1, A Buddhist Monthly in Bengali, Calcutta. 

Tue JourNAL oF ReExticious PsycHotocy. Worcester, Mass. 
July and October. 

THe Mana-Bopu1, Colombo, May to October. 

MaAHABODHI-BLATTER, Leipzig, May to October. 

THe MaHINDA CoLLEGE Macazin_, Galle, Ceylon, August. 
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THE MopEerRN Wor tp, Madras, June and October. 

THE Monist, Chicago, July and October. 

Tue Open Court, Chicago, July to December. 

THE Pawacanopayan!, A Monthly Magazine in Pali; Ambalan- 
goda, Ceylon, January to April. 

Tue VepantTin, Kolhapur, India, February and April. 

Tue Vepic MaGazine, Lahore, October. 


Rotes and Rews. 


In the Monist for October, Dr. A. J. Edmunds continues his 
discussions on the indebtedness of Christianity to Buddhism. Asa 
result of Dr. Stein’s recent finds in Turkestan, we have Pacittiya 92 
of the Vinaya in the Sarvastividin recension; the Vessantara 
Jataka in Sogdian and the Nidéna and Dasabala Sitras, the 
Dharmapada and a Patristic Hymn in Sanskrit; “ while fragments 
of patristics have also turned up in Eastern Turkish, written in 
characters of Syrian origin, side by side with a Christian legend 
about the Wise Men from the East in the Gospel of Matthew.” 

Dr. Edmunds says that all this means that Buddhism was well 
known among the nations gathered together to hear the Gospel 
and mentioned in Acts II. 9g :—** Parthians and Medes and Elamites 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes, Cretes and Arabians.” As “Judea” is tautological 
because the scene is laid in that province, it has been proposed to 
read “India” in this passage, and it is remarkable that a confusion 
of the same two words occurs in the text of Shakespeare. The 
Folio of 1623 reads in Othello V. 2: 

‘© Of one, whose hand 

(Like the base Iudean) threw a Pearle away 

Richer then all his tribe: ” 
While the Quarto of the preceding year has: 

‘“‘ Like the base Indian,” &c. 
It would therefore be easy for an ancient New Testament scribe to 
write Iovdaiay for the possible Ivééav of his original. Further, the 
thief who is unrepentant in Mark is penitent in Luke, like Angulimalo 
was towards the Buddha, and Dr. Edmunds considers that Luke, 
also probably the writer of the Acts, “did violence to the text of 
Mark on purpose to introduce these Buddhist legends.” 

It is well known that Buddhism was flourishing in Bactria round 
the beginning of the Christian Era, and it is probably due to Islam 
that the literary monuments of that province have disappeared. 
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“Could we but find,” the learned writer proceeds, “in these 
languages, [Bactrian, Sogdian and Greek] the Buddhist Angelic 
Heralds and their Hymn, as recorded in the Sutta Nipdta; the 
Lord’s Three Temptations ;...the Penitent Brigand ; and the Charge 
to the sixty-one Missionaries, so like Luke’s Charge to the Seventy 
we should have in our hands the key to the riddle which Max 
Miller said he spent his life in trying to solve; viz., the indebtedness 
of our proud religion of humility and peace, which has been spread 
over the planet by the swords of Europeans, to the meek and lowly 
cult of our brown brethren across the sea—that cult which, alone 
among the faiths of mankind, has never dipped its hands in the 
blood of animals or men.” 

Mr. Wilfred H. Schoff in the same number points out, in opposi- 
tion to Professor Garbe, that it is highly probable that King Kanishka 
in the first century of the Christian Era expounded his Buddhist 
faith “to the east as far as Turfan, and to the west as far as 
Charax Spasini, Antioch and Alexandria.’’ Between B.c. 50 and 
100 A.D., “ India was a leading factor in the world’s thought, industry, 
commerce, and wealth.” 

‘¢The state of woman amongst the Buddhists is very much higher 
than it is amongst Oriental peoples who do not hold that faith. The 
Buddhist woman enjoys many rights which her European sister is 
now clamouring for.’”’—Sir JAMES GEoRGE SCOTT. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., delivered an eloquent lecture on 
‘* Buddhism” at Bath on r1th November. He said intey alia that 
a striking feature of Buddhism is its rationality. “There is no 
veil of unsolvable mystery over the Buddha or his teachings. The 
summit of perfection which the Buddha attained by his own 
endeavours is within the reach of all who make the necessary effort. 
Again, Buddhism demands no unquestioning belief in the impossible 
and incredible ; the seat of authority is the reason, which must decide 
for each of us the rule of life. No rites or ceremonies, no penance 
or prayer, can help a man; you become pure or defiled by your own 
acts.” 

The Buddhists in India, though few, are making good progress. 
The Rev. Kripasharan Mahasthavir has sent us the Annual Report 
of the Bengal Buddhist Association and very pleasant reading it 
makes. The objects are similar to those of the British Society and 
there are some excellent Patrons and Members, both British and 
Indian. During the past year four ordinary meetings and one large 
public meeting have been held. Buddha-day was kept last May 
when Professor Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan presided. In addition, 
several special meetings were held, one in honour of the memory of 
our friend the late Professor Satish Chandra Baruya, Vice-President 
of the Chittagong Buddhist Association. Their organ ‘“ Jagajjyoti”’ 
or “The Light of the World” has now reached its fifth year, and 
the Government has promised to consider the advisability of estab- 
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lishing a Scholarship for the scientific study of Pali in Europe. 
There are five Branches, namely, at Lucknow, Simla, Darjeeling, 
Chittagong and Dibrugarh. Our friends are appealing for funds to 
enlarge the Calcutta Monastery and to establish a Library. The 
address is 5, Lalit Mohan Das’s Lane, Kapalitola, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. T. Strauss sends us the Mahabodht-Blattey for September 
and October from Leipzig. Translations of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
‘©The Value of Life in Buddhism,” and of Professor P. Lakshmi 
Narasu’s ‘‘ The Position of Woman in Buddhism,” are printed. 

The Maha-Bodht Journal for July and August maintains a good 
standard. We notice reprints of Mr. Albert J. Edmunds’ “ Buddhist 
Loans to Christianity,” and ‘‘ The Progress of Buddhist Research.” 
Mr. Dharmapala, the Editor, has completed his useful précis of the 
152 discourses of the Buddha in the Majjhima Nikdya, and has 
commenced a similar work on the Samyutta Nikaya. 

On ist August Samana Punnananda started his Pali Classes at 
Calcutta University. The Classes are held on six evenings each 
week, and are intended not only for the matriculation and B.A. 
students but for private students as well. The fees are merely 
nominal. 

We are much interested in the formation of the new Society 
‘‘ Concordia” in Japan, among the supporters of which are Professor 
M. Anesaki, Professor T. Inouyé and Baron E. Shibusawa. A 
review is proposed and the Society will deal with such matters as 
the characteristics of the various religions (including our favourite, 
Buddhism), ethical and social problems, and questions concerning 
nations and humanity in general. We wish the new Society much 
success, 

Bishop Montgomery in The Guardian (20th December), has some 
good notes on Burma. He is too severe, we think, on the question 
of Nats. We learn that the great pagodas are crowded and the 
monk is very much in evidence. The Bishop admits that there are, 
without question, monks in Burma who are wholly devout and deeply 
in earnest. Buddhism is spreading among the aboriginal races. There 
are a few women recluses all of whom bear a high character morally. 
‘No one can visit Burma without dwelling upon the charm and also 
the capacity of Burmese women,” he says, and continues: ‘“‘ How 
naturally and gracefully they dress, how pretty are their manners ! 
The traveller in the Far East would place the Burmese women first, 
I think, in the matter of simple charm—even before the Japanese 
woman. ‘There is more of the grace of the Oriental in the tropics in 
favour of Burma. Nor can there be any doubt about their capacity. 
It is a wonderful experience to pass through the great bazaar of 
Mandalay with its hundreds, if not thousands, of shops, yet I doubt 
whether you would find a single man as a seller. The whole trade 
is in the hands of these capable women.” 

Mr. Walter Markgraf, of Breslau, sends us the latest issue of 
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Indien und “Dee buddhistssche Welt.” Dr. Paul Dahlke contributes 
a Buddhist story, “The Love-Gift ”; Julius von Ott concludes his 
study of Later Buddhism; the Bhikkhu Silacira has a long paper 


on “ Buddhism and Alcohol” ; Mr. Markgraf himself prints a trans- 


lation of ‘‘ Subha, the Goldsmith’s Daughter ’’ from the Therigatha, 
and there is a translation by the Bhikkhu Nydafatiloka from the 
‘‘ Book of Threes” of the Anguttara Nikaya. Altogether, this is a 
very strong number. 

In the Notes, Mr. Markgraf quotes a curious Siamese legend told 
by a European traveller in the seventeenth century. The Buddha 
found Devadatta in the deepest Hell suffering great torments. He 
was nailed to a cross and crowned with thorns. The Buddha 
wished to save him and asked him to accept the threefold refuge in the 
Buddha, the Law, and the Order. Devadatta was willing to accept 
the first two but not the third. The Siamese told the traveller that 
the Christians were disciples of Devadatta who caused the first 
schism in the Buddhist religion, and said that whoever introduced 
Christianity into Siam would be in danger of hell-fire. 

We regret to notice the death at the age of 74 in Rempfen of 
Dr. Franz Hartmann, who in his long life did so much to lift 
German thought out of materialism. 

Mr. Percy Boyden in the Middlesex Chronicle of 28th September says 
the first hospital was founded by a Christian woman, and that the first 
hospitals in China and Japan were both founded and sustained by 
Christian missionaries. Most inaccurate: Buddhist monks founded 
hospitals in India centuries before the Christian Era, and China and 
Japan had such places long before those countries were discovered 
by Europe. In fact the Indian hospitals for animals have provoked 
the scornful mirth of Mr. Boyden’s friends. They think that 
hospitals for animals are absurd. 

Mr. Boyden says further that the abolition of slavery is due to 
Christianity. Wrong again. Christianity was 1800 years old when 
men woke to the enormity of buying and selling men and women, and 
slavery flourished most vigorously under the rule of the most 
Christian kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. We should rather say 
that slavery had to go as the result of the Freethinking labours of 
the Philosophers who brought about the great French Revolution of 
1789. When Abraham Lincoln and John Brown were struggling to 
free the slaves in the United States in the middle of the last century, 
their most virulent enemies were the Christian parsons who were 
armed at all points with texts from the Hebrew Scriptures showing 
that slavery was pleasing to God. The Buddha preached down caste 
500 years before Christ, and it was he who first proclaimed the rights 
of man. 

Mr. Boyden challenges the name of one Secularist or Atheist 
organisation that is working to-day for the “ material betterment of 
mankind.” We accept his challenge. Buddhism is Atheism and is 
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now and has been for the past 2,000 years working over half the 
world for the ‘* material betterment of mankind.” 

Mrs. Brown-Potter on 30th September lectured at the Ritz Hotel, 
London, on “Gosainthan Occultism.” Everything was very 
delicate and the very latest artifices of Western Science were 
impressed to produce a fitting environment. We are told that the 
shrine of Gosainthan Occultism is situated in the Himalayas “ 16,000 
feet beyond the line of perpetual snows.” The shrine has never 
been visited in its Himalayan fastnesses by any white being, and its 
teachings, even among the Hindus, are known only to a select few 
psychic students. The Atma Darshan of the Himalayan occultist 
is neither Buddhism, Theosophy, nor New Thought. We are glad 
to hear this. If Buddhism was anything like such stuff we should 
have serious doubts about it. 

Mr. S. M. Mitra in the Chyvtstsan Commonwealth (13th November) 
says that it is a mistake to think that Buddhism and Hinduism 
are different religions. We do not agree. He himself says 
that every complete religious system should contain theology 
or doctrine of God and psychology, or doctrine of the soul. 
Buddhism however has neither, and yet it is a complete religious 
system. Mr. Mitra says that in both Hinduism and its branch 
Buddhism, the corner-stone is transmigration of sowl. There is no 
soul in Buddhism. The doctrine of Anatman or “ no-soul” was one 
of the main teachings of the Buddha. The fact that Hinduism and 
Buddhism are found together in Nepal no more proves their identity 
than Fluellen’s argument that Macedon and Monmouth were the 
same, because both were on a river and ‘“*there was Salmons in 
both.” 

The Financial News has a telling anecdote of the late Mr. Whitaker 
Wright, the financier who died in such tragic circumstances some 
time ago. Mr. Frank Harris, the narrator, said: ‘I don’t tell it 
against him; in fact, I think it is rather in his favour. He invited 
me down to stay with him at his country house in Witley, in Surrey, 
He had spent £500,000 on the estate. He took me for a drive in 
the afternoon, through the prettiest scenery in the South of England, 
and at the beginning I admired the beechwood. He said: ‘ All this 
is mine’; and when, a little later, on an upland, I admired the 
heather and the golden rain of gorse in bloom, again he said: ‘ All 
this is mine.’ So it went all day. After dinner—an excellent 
dinner—we were seated on the terrace; it was a beautiful July night. 
He said : ‘ Well, I like this; all this is mine.’ I stood up and, pointing 
to the star-sown sky : ‘ All this,’ I said, ‘is mine—and yours.’ He 
sat for a moment silent, and then said, gravely: ‘I reckon you've 
got me. I reckon it’s the “and yours” I’ve always left out. We 
men don’t possess much, anyway, when you come to think of it.” 
What a text for a Buddhist sermon ! 

The Chyvistsan (20th December) prints sad news from Ceylon: “ In 
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a letter from Panadura, Ceylon, Mr. Gerald Coultas says : ‘ Just now 
we have another great foe to fight—the Government is opening 
toddy-shops everywhere, and consequently drunkenness is on the 
increase, leading to murders and fearful crime. Often our meetings 
are broken up by drunkards. We had an experience of that kind at 
Horana on our last visit. Buddha forbade his followers to taste or 
touch strong drink, yet these poor people who call themselves good 
‘ Buddhists,’ are sodden with it. Five thousand Buddhist priests 
recently sent a memorial to London asking the Colonial Secretary 
to stop the Government of Ceylon from opening more drink-shops. 
How sad to think of a ‘ Christian’ Government forcing this fearful 
‘fire-water’ on these helpless people!’ We do hope that this 
matter will not be allowed to drop. 

‘© White Buddhist Priests ”’ is the title of three columns of horror 
in The Life of Fatth of 4th September. Mr. A. S. Paynter has 
been to Ceylon and actually seen them. They reside on a picturesque 
little island in a backwater lake, quite near the seaside, ten miles 
north of the ancient little town of Point de Galle. (Please note the 
address.) In this lovely and lonely spot live five whste (terrible) 
‘¢ priests,” two of them Germans and three hailing from America. 
Here, buried away from the world, with changed names, with shaven 
heads, and clad in the bright yellow robe of the Buddhist “ priest,” 
these men, raised in the West, cradled in Christianity, are presumably 
seeking the so-called enlightenment (forsooth and save the mark !) of 
Gautama Buddha. 

Mr. A. S. Paynter continues in this strain, tells them how a leading 
Buddhist had been converted to Christianity at the age of forty (just 
to cheer them up) and nearly converts a young monk to a knowledge 
of God. 

The most horrible thing, however, is that Ceylon Buddhists (so 
unlike the earlier Christians who took over the rites and ceremonies 
of Roman Paganism, lock stock and barrel) have, during the last 
thirty years, been rapidly assimilating Christian ideas and nomen- 
clature. They now have Sunday schools, commemorate Buddha’s 
birthday as Christians do Christmas, speak of Gautama as “Our 
Lord,’ Buddhist temples as “Churches,” and Buddhist “ priests ” 
are given the title of “‘ Reverend.” 

The cup of Buddhist iniquity, however, is not full. The Life of 
Faith devotes a long article to the thing. Worse remains behind, 
and it will drag the terrible thing into the light of day. The Buddhist 
crusade amongst the white races is actually not being confined to 
Ceylon. An active Buddhist propaganda has been started in 
England. The mare clausum of Christianity, is being profaned with 
paganism. Evidently they mean our humble efforts. 

We are somewhat surprised to read that The Life of Fatth con- 
siders it not its business to say harsh things about other religions. 
We wonder what the language would be like when The Life of Fatth 
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did actually give way to temper. We can understand why it is 
annoyed, however, by the following preposterous statements: ‘The 
man who can study the history of religions and see in any one of 
them, or even in the best of all of them put together, anything to 
approach the standard of Christianity, is blind to moral and spiritual 
grandeur.” In India and Ceylon, it says, Buddhism’s fatal blight is 
everywhere evident. The Life of Fatth is indignant against 
Buddhism’s “ fatal blights’ of temperance, charity, mercy, purity 
and compassion. We have heard this tale againandagain. As long 
as The Life of Fatth and its friends think of mild, gentle and beautiful 
Ceylon as a place “ where every prospect pleases, and only man is 
vile,” so long will men of every hue, tired with intolerance and dis- 
gusted with credulity, turn for comfort and inspiration to the 
religion of “ Our Lord” the Buddha. 

The Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox in the Record for 15th November 
descants on the incongruity of telephone poles, and “ the ancient 
temples and moss-grown shrines” in Japan, and says that Buddhism 
equally with Shintoism is unable to cope with the new order. 
“Buddhism,” he says, is a religion “which prates loftily about 
goodness but cannot produce it.” Just as sarcastic an account could 
be given of Christian churches with their ancient creeds, prayers and 
rites, and the electric light which illuminates the building, or the 
motor-car in which the minister arrives to perform the service. 
“ Buddhism,” he says, “pvrates loftily about goodness.” Why 
prates? How can prating by any stretch of the imagination be 
lofty ? 

The worthy Prebendary laments the divisions in the Christian 
Church, and scolds our friend the Rev. Timothy Richard for pro- 
ducing a book recognising the fundamental agreements between 
Christianity and Higher Buddhism. No wonder “ Rationalism has 
spread widely” in Japan and “in such a ministry the holy fire burns 
no longer; the Church is paralysed,” if this is the way in which 
Prebendary Fox thinks the Gospel should be preached. 

Father Vélling the Roman Catholic Missionary in China says 
that, if the Catholics of Europe supply sufficient missionaries and 
resources, the Catholic Church will undoubtedly be the heir of 
Buddhism in China. If! At present, all told, both Catholics and 
Protestants only number one-and-a-half millions out of a total 
population of four hundred millions, and the missionaries have been 
at work for two hundred years. 

On 12th November the Rev. J. E. Marks, who has been a 
missionary in Burma for forty-five years, said before the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel that Buddhism had no caste. The 
women in Burma are as free as the men. He never had a lock on 
his house and had not lost anything. In Burma he had received 
nothing but love and assistance. Each monastery was a national 
school, and Burma was the best educated province of India. He 
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had had letters from boys in England that he should be ashamed to 
receive from his Burmese boys. The people had built schools 
without the help of a single penny from outside. This does not 
seem bad after 2,000 years of Buddhism. 

Our esteemed contemporary, The Unsverse, in its issue of 
6th December, has the following terrible paragraph :— 

A WarninG FROM CEYLON. 

“‘From Ceylon comes news—verified by the Cingalese Press—of 
the extraordinarily active propaganda being carried on by Buddhist 
teachers, the details of which should give the Catholic missionary a 
spur to renewed energy. For the last ten years this propaganda of 
a worn-out and degraded religious system has been increasing to 
such an extent that in India several societies have been founded for 
the express purpose of promoting Buddhist teaching, and these have 
been fostered, not by natives, but by Europeans and Americans who 
have instigated and financed the movement. In Ceylon itself, in 
Upper and Lower India, and in Japan the work of Christian 
missionaries is being disparaged and hindered by this revival of an 
effete creed, whilst in Europe and the United States, we are told, 
neo-Buddhism is already gaining ground. Buddhist literature is 
also being circulated to a large extent, nearly every Continental 
tongue contributing its quota. The phenomenon calls for renewed 
efforts on the part of those who see, only through the spread of the 
Catholic Church, any effective setback to the wave of superstition 
which seems to threaten the Western world with a so-called “new 
religion.” 

Let us annotate: (1.) Buddhism cannot be “ worn out ” or it would 
not make such progress. (2.) It cannot be “ degraded” for it is being 
accepted by high thinkers and is influencing their lives for good. 
(3.) “‘ Natives’ is hardly a Christian term for the people of India. 
(4.) The movement in India is solely supported by the people of the 
East. (5.) The work of Christian missionaries cannot be disparaged 
by Buddhists. They are forbidden to revile other religions. 
(6.) Buddhism when founded and now is a protest against 
‘‘ superstition.” (7.) It is not a “ new religion”? but is far older 
than Christianity. (8.) We would commend to the notice of our 
contemporary the “ superstition” of one or two little Italian towns 
we know of. 

The Church Tsmes (6th December) informs us that in connection 
with the recent throwing open of the degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
Oxford to laymen of all beliefs, Doctor Scott Holland, eager that 
the study of theology should be “ free,’ expressed his willingness to 
present for a Divinity Degree a Buddhist pundit. 

Buddhist missions are growing. The Indians of Natal have 
founded the Sakya Buddhist Society and on 17th November they 
held a large meeting. The chair was occupied by Mr. K. T. Subhan 
and the Rev. Bhikkhu Moonsamy recited the Refuges and the Five 
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Precepts. Mr. B. B. Thangavaloo delivered an eloquent address on 
the Society, and the Chairman detailed the Life of the Master. 
Mr. A. C. Pareasamy also spoke. We send our greetings to our 
beloved brothers and sisters. 

We usually expect broad and good things from Canon Hensley 
Henson, but on Christmas Day at St. Margaret’s Westminster he 
was needlessly unjust to Buddhism, a day of peace and goodwill to 
all the earth. ‘What help,” he asked, ‘could the Buddhist find 
when he turned from the deeply-corrupted Buddhism of the present 
time to the founder of his religion? Through mist and fancy he 
discovered an ascetic teacher calling men to a life of renunciation and 
pointing them to a final annihilation. Was not the broad fact 
universally affirmed, and, indeed, too plain to be questioned, that the 
invasion of Western ideas was quickly destroying the authority of 
Oriental systems of faith and morals, sufficient to prove that there 
was no spiritual vitality in these religions which could be drawn 
upon ?” | 

Let us examine this crude ‘statement. Where is the Canon’s 
‘“‘deeply-corrupted Buddhism?” If he means the Lamaism of Tibet, 
we think that even the poor benighted Tibetans can give some of 
the Christians points. The whole Buddhist world is united in 
reverence for temperance, compassion and the Four Noble Truths, 
whatever may be the “ corruptions.” The Buddha, we are told, 
points his followers to a final annihilation, Thus does the Canon 
describe Nirvana, the “‘ peace which passeth understanding.” Does 
he think that hundreds of millions of men and women would have 
followed such a teaching ? Canon Henson says that the invasion of 
Western ideas is quickly destroying the authority of Oriental 
systems and morals. Well, Christianity is an Oriental system and 
its waning power is palpable to all. The march of reason will 
destroy all “ faiths,” but Buddhism the religion of reason will only 
be confirmed, Every day is bringing fresh power to the revival of 
Buddhism, both in the West and in the East. 

Archdeacon Moule, in his new book ‘‘ The Splendour of a Great 
Hope,” is very sarcastic against “the true Buddhist prayer,” which 
is “prayer for nothing to nobody,” and blandly asserts that the 
numerous similarities between the life of the Buddha and that of the 
Christ are due to ‘abject imitation” on the part of the Buddhists. 
This theory of the reverend Archdeacon will not stand a moment's 
criticism. The activities of Buddhist Missionaries from 483 B.c. 
onwards all over the broad tracts of Asia and even into Europe were 
far too great for the younger creed not to have gleaned some of its 
best features from the life and teaching of the Indian sage. 

His ideas as to the proper method of preaching Christianity are 
somewhat peculiar, and we can now understand why cultured Chinese 
are indignant. He says: ‘The Chinese will not thank you for the 
importation of your doubts and surmises and assumptive criticisms 
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of the credibility, the genuineness, and authenticity of the Bible. A 
book which we take to them as authoritative, and place before them 
as a court of final appeal, and as from God, must, they demand, be 
as such infallible, reliable in all parts, true, and not swayed] by 
ignorant environments. Anything will do for poor China. Why 
should we deny her the solid results of European investigation ? 
Nothing but failure can be the reward of such tactics.” 
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Che Late Mr. Simon Hewavitarne. 


It is with the deepest grief that we have to record the 
death of our friend, whose portrait we print in the current 


~ assue of The Buddhist Review. 


Mr. Hewavitarne, who came to England in the month 
of April last year, in order to consult eminent specialists 
as to the state of his health, spent the whole of the 
summer and the early autumn among a circle of friends 
who have learnt to love his brilliant scholarship, his fine 
earnestness, and his strong faith in the teaching of the 
Buddha. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hewavitarne did not find the 
remedy he needed. He returned to Ceylon, and on the 
afternoon of January 17th expired at the early age of 
36 years. 

He was the third son of the late Mudaliyar Don 
Carolis Hewavitarne, and belonged to a family that has 
for generations been identified with good work in the 
Buddhist Revival, Buddhist Education and Sinhalese 
philanthropy. After a successful career at the Royal 
College, Colombo, he entered commercial life, but never 
forgot, amid the cares of a harassing business, that which 
was nearest to his heart. He was an ardent Buddhist, 
and associated himself with every philanthropic move- 
ment, whether Buddhist or otherwise. He was keenly 
devoted to the ‘study and propagation of Buddhist | 
literature, especially its philosophy, the Abhidhamma, 
and he led a life in accordance with the highest ideals of 
his religion. He took as his guide in life the text of the 
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Dhammapada: “All men tremble at punishment; all 
men love life; remember that thou are like unto them, 
and do not kill or cause slaughter.” Utter self-abnega- 
tion and the abandonment of all personal pleasures were 
his guiding principles. 

Our friends of the Mahabodhi Society and the dear 
bhikkhus of the Temple of Maligakande are among his 
keenest mourners, and we hope that the good work he 
so generously supported will not languish through his 
untimely decease. Our hearts go out in sorrow to his 
venerable mother, Hewavitarne Lama Etani, and to his 
broken-hearted wife, Srimati Somavati, the daughter of 
Mr. D. T. W. Goonetileke, and we trust that the beauty 
of the Triple Gem, the joy of the Buddha’s Law, will 
sustain them and his brothers the Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Mr. E. Hewavitarne, and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne, and 
other members of the family in this their hour of affliction. 

He remained conscious to the last, listening to the 
words of the Satipatthina Sutta, which were read to 
him by the Right Reverend Heiyantuduwe Devamitta, 
Rector of the Vidyodaya Pali College. The Venerable 
Bhikkhu Nanissara and two other theras were present. 
Repeating the word “ Sadhu,” corresponding to our term 
“joy” or “delight,” he passed away confident and 
triumphant in the faith of his fathers. Although he was 
full of hopes and brimming over with ideas of devoting 
his life to noble work, death has struck him down. His 
departure is a public loss, but the great truth Axicca 
vata sankhava applies to him in common with all living 
things. 

In accordance with the time-honoured Buddhist 
practice, the body of our friend and brother was cremated, 
and the large and influential concourse of sympathisers 
who attended the funeral testifies to the love and esteem 
in which he was held. Several Buddhist Societies sent 
delegates, and the Vidyodaya Society, which sustains. 
the well known Pali College of which Mr. Hewavitarne 
was formerly Secretary, sent representatives clothed in 
white to follow the hearse. 
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Over two hundred bhikkhus were present, and the burial 
service was conducted by the Venerable M. NAanissara, 
Wipulasena Asabhey and Sivaka Isthewera. The 
Venerable M. Nanissara administered the Five Precepts 
and chanted the Anzcca vata sankhara—that all material 
things are transient and subject to decay. By the 
symbol of pouring water they showed that, just as water 
flows from a high to a low level, so the actions of the 
doer follow this life after death. 

The Venerable M. Nanissara delivered a most 
impressive funeral oration. He dwelt on the imperman- 
ence of material things, and advised the younger 
Buddhist generation to take as their example the career 
and character of him who had departed from them. 
Mr. Hewavitarne, he said, was an exemplary Buddhist 
youth, whose chief characteristic was an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge. He was deeply versed, not only 
in the profoundest teachings of Buddhism, but also in the 
cultivation of those mental qualities which are the glory 
of Buddhist philosophy. | 

He was a frequent visitor to the temple library, and 
his generosity to the bhikkhus as well as to laymen was 
unbounded. He lived the life of a true Buddhist and 
died an earnest believer. Although he was cut off in the 
prime of youth, which in the worldly sense was considered 
a calamity, their faith taught them to rejoice that he had 
escaped the miseries of old age, and to bear the loss 
with quiet resignation as the beginning of a newer and 
brighter life to come. 

His brother, whom so many of us know and respect, 
the Anagarika H. Dharmapala, said that, although a man 
may live a hundred years or more, all tread the way of 
death. Though the body dies, the name and character 
do not decay. He has left his name immortal among 
the Buddhists of the world, for he has directed that a 
complete edition of the Pali Scriptures with the Dis- 
courses of the Master, as well as the venerable Commen- 
taries, should be printed in the Sinhalese character, so 


that the humblest of his countrymen could possess the 
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precious words of his unrivalled Scriptures. In other 
countries such work had been accomplished only by 
royal patronage. Other legacies included funds for 
building at the Maligakande Temple, the construction of 
quarters for the bhikkhus, a perpetual scholarship for 
the study of the Pali language and Buddhist Philosophy 
and yearly gifts for charity open to all irrespective of 
race or creed. 

The coffin was then placed upon the pyre, and torches 
were applied by Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne, Dr. C. A. 
Hewavitarne and Mr. D. T. W. Goonetileke, and amid 
reverential murmurs of Sadhu! Sadhu! the crowd 
melted away. 

It is impossible here to give a list of the names of 
the numerous friends who were present or sent offerings 
of flowers, but among them we note those of many who 
are near and dear to us. Our thanks are due to the Ceylon 
Independent, the Ceylon Morning Leader and other 
newspapers and friends who have so generously placed 
at our disposal their accounts of what to us is a very 
sad and heart-stirring occasion. 


Francis J. Payne. 
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Right Understanding. 


Namo Tassa Buaacavato, ARAHATO, SAMMASAM- 
BUDDHASSA. 


Wuen first the King of Truth, the exalted Lord whose 
humble followers we strive to be, fresh from the victory 
over self that he had won for the blessing of the world 
beneath the Bodhi tree, spoke, in the hearing of man- 
kind, that message of Hope Attainable for which the 
great and wise so long had sought in vain, it was in terms 
of the Four Aryan or Noble Truths that he declared the 
essence of his Doctrine. Speaking, as then in the Deer- 
garden by Benares Town he spoke, to those five erstwhile 
disciples who had tended him during his long essay of 
the value of asceticism, it was unnecessary that he should, 
in that first utterance of the Law, do more than thus 
concisely sum together the very essence of the Dhamma, 
for one at least of them to comprehend to the full the 
meaning and the utter value of the insight into life that 
he had attained. What memories and what associations 
must each single word he used have had for those five men, 
privileged as they had been to follow, almost from the 
beginning of his spiritual progress, the wotking of that 
master mind of all humanity; accustomed as they had 
been to enter with his guidance and to pass with him, 
through realm beyond realm of spiritual attainment, even 
to that ultimate level of cosmic consciousness in which, 
till his great achievements, consisted the highest wisdom, 
the greatest attainment known to man. Little, indeed, 
can we wonder that one of them, Kondajfita, caught, as 
he heard that so compendious enunciation of the mystery 
of being, at the Master’s meaning—saw, through the 
rending veil of nescience, the light, the utter peace beyond : 
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so that, as we have heard the Sutta tell us, in him arose 
also the vision of the truth, the clear and spotless insight 
of the Law, and the Master, seeing and rejoicing, 
announced: ‘‘Thou verily hast seen it, O Kondafia ;”’ 
and Kondanfia of the Five was known as “ Kondajfifia 
who perceived It” from that day. 

But rare indeed, even amidst millions of millions of 
lives, is the insight of a Kondafina, who at the first hear- 
ing of it thus succinctly stated, could obtain that perfect 
vision of the highest truth. Insight so clear, a privilege 
so blessed, comes but as guerdon and fruitage of many 
a truth-seeking holy life. We whom the world calls 
Buddhists often indeed have heard, often have pondered 
deeply on that message of the Master, that formula of 
the Aryan Truths the greatest of the Aryans told for the 
saving of mankind. Yet not for us arises Truth’s clear 
vision, redolent of the peace that reigns in the beyond of 
life, seeing that still Ava, Nescience, rules in our hearts 
and minds, blinding us still to Truth’s great glory, hiding 
us still from its all-liberating light. The wording of the 
Dhamma, that, soothly have we heard : the incomparable 
surety of those Four Aryan Truths our minds have seen 
and ascertained in all our intercourse with life. Still, as 
we ponder on their meaning, deep after deep of new and 
surer truth opens before the searching of our minds ; yet 
still far off and unattained lies their more inward meaning ; 
and still we look, as to a goal distant by many a weary 
life, to the day when, at the last, full vision of the Truth 
shall open for us—when, like Kondajiiia, we shall see 
—and understand. 

For this is just the essence of our Buddhism: that 
there exists, beyond and apart from all our clearest 
comprehension, a new, deeper and surer mode of 
comprehension than any we as yet have known. That 
utter Wisdom, that clear Heart’s vision of the Truth, 
which, dawning in one’s life, changes for that one all 
the natal Nescience into perfect Understanding; which 
makes of one little-knowing as ourselves an Arahant, 
all-comprehending and all-holy; that fashion of knowing 
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named in our Sacred Language A##d, Insight, or 
Pavia, Wisdom—that it is, and not the sort of intellec- 
tion whereby we grasp the purport of one of Euclid’s 
problems, of which the Master spoke when he taught 
us: “It is by not knowing and not understanding that 
we have come to live so many pain-filled lives.” Whoso, 
of all men greatest and most fortunate, can win it, that 
vision of the Truth, that new great wisdom, that lucid 
insight far beyond our intellection, wins with it libera- 
tion from the bondage of the Kamma, freedom from the 
clinging fetters of the Self delusion, of Craving and of 
Hate; he knows that for him the weary cycle of trans- 
migration is ended, and enters, even then and there, into 
Nibbana’s never-ending peace. 

This then is Sammaditthi in its fullest and highest 
sense ; nothing less than the very attainment of Arahant- 
ship, the very fulfilment of the purpose of all conscious 
life in the dawning of a state beyond all consciousness ; 
for, just as the seed must perish as a seed ere it can 
grow to the fuller, more resplendent life of shoot and 
stem and bloom, so must the bundle of Life-elements 
(Sankharas) that we call the Self perish before the Goal 
of Life can be attained ; and, just as the first condition 
of the seed-growth is the darkness and the confining 
contact of the moist warm earth wherein it germinates 
to newer life, so is Avtja, Nescience, Ignorance, the 
limitation of the Selfhood with its craving and its passion, 
the prime necessity of all we know as life. But light and 
the free wide spaciousness of air, that, and not darkness 
and restriction, is the need of the plant which blossoms 
from the seed’s decay, and so, the Master taught us, 
is a new state, a light whereinto Nescience no longer 
enters, wherein the confines of the Self no more are seen, 
the characteristic of that State of Sainthood, that Goal 
of Arahantship to which we all aspire. 

To this full rendering of Sammddittht we may give 
expression by terming it in English fullest insight, but 
in Buddhist technology Sammadittht is often used with 
a Narrower meaning, the narrowest of which is the mere 
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intellectual process of accepting, of regarding as true, 
the fundamental formula of the Buddhist Religion, 
namely, the Four Noble Truths. It is defined in the 
Saccauibhanga as the understanding of Sorrow, of 
Sorrow’s cause, of Sorrow’s ceasing, and of the path 
that conducts thereto. It is in this restricted sense only 
that we are ourselves immediately concerned with it, for 
here it may truly be regarded as being the commencement 
of the Path: while in its deeper meaning as “fullest 
insight” it stands at the end of the Path and Is, indeed, 
the means whereby alone that goal may be attained. 
Here, before going further, it may be as well to correct 
one not uncommon error as regards the A¢thangika- 
magga, the Eightfold Path. It has not uncommonly 
been represented by writers on Buddhism that the eight 
members of the Path—Right Understanding, Aspiration, 
Speech, Action, and so forth—stand for consecutive 
stages in the path of spiritual progress. There is, indeed, 
one sense in which such a classification in respect of time 
throws light on the working of certain of the mental 
processes, as when we consider the arising of a simple 
idea comparable to Dztthi, its growth into a desire for 
action comparable to Sankappa, the crystallisation of this 
mere desire into approximate action, in speech Vaca, and 
its outcome in that action as Kammanta. In this series 
we do in fact see something very similar to the first four 
members of the Path occurring consecutively in point of 
time, but where the Noble Eightfold Path is spoken of 
in, Buddhist technology, the eight members are to be 
regarded as all of them essential elements of that Path, 
just as the banks, the roadway, the road-metal, the foot- 
way, the avenue of trees, and so forth may all be regarded, 
not as consecutive, but as integral elements of the road 
along its whole length. There is, indeed, as pointed 
out by Buddhaghosa, a certain element of consecutiveness 
- about the eight elements of the Path, just as we might find 
in respect of the road we have taken as our analogy—that 
at one part of the road the banks, at another the avenue 
of trees, were the most prominent feature of that road. 
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But in that order which we may term the order of attain- 
ment, to distinguish it from the order of exposition in 
which we all know it, the classification is in respect of 
Kaya, Vaca and C1tta—body, speech and thought; and in 
it therefore Sammaditthi, as falling under the head of 
Citta, comes last not first, and thus carries in that con- 
nection the meaning of fullest insight which has been 
considered above. In general, however, the Eightfold 
Path is to be considered, not as consisting of eight suc- 
cessive steps or stages, but as a rule of conduct eightfold 
in character, wherein all the eight azvigas or elements are 
severally and simultaneously essential. Each of these 
eight members has its minor, middle and major aspect, 
the position of a given life, in respect of consecutive 
attainment in progress of time, being measured by the 
particular division of the several members it has attained. 

Where then, in our Buddhist studies, we desire clearly 
to define the path of progress towards Nibbana in 
respect of progress through time or through consecutive 
stages, it is best to turn, not to the Eightfold, but to the 
Fourfold Path ; for the four elements of this latter are in 
fact consecutive: first the attainment of the stage of 
Sotapatt, then that of Sakadagami, then Andgami, and 
finally that of Avahattam itself. In this résumé of the 
progress of a being from life (the Ocean of Samsara or 
the Cycle of Transmigration wherein we all exist) to 
that Beyond of Life which we Buddhists term Nibbana, 
we see very clearly the distinction between two of the 
different usages of the word Sammdadittht. That Four- 
fold Path is classified in respect of the mental fetters or 
bondages which have been overcome. 

Before a being can enter on the first of those four 
stages, he must have overcome the first three out of the 
ten bondages of the mind. First amongst those three 
comes Sakka&yaditthi, the belief or opinion that there 
exists within us any sort of permanent self or soul, 
whether great or small, mean or exalted, gross or subtle. 
When a thinking being has broken through that bondage 
(it is like the little stem and root fibre that first pierces 
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through the hard triple cuticle of the germinating seed) 
and, together with it, has freed himself from Vicekiccha— 
dubiety or hesitance between two courses of action, 
doubt as to whether one’s conception of the Dhamma is 
correct—and Silabbataparamasa, belief in the power of 
rites, rituals, spells and prayers to effect any real change 
within his being, then he has reached the first of the four 
stages ; he has become Sofa@patti, “‘ He who has entered on 
the Stream,’ that stream in the ocean of Samsara which 
sets fair towards Nibbana’s distant shore. 

Here is implied another usage of our Sammaditthi, 
namely, one standing, as it were, midway between the 
mere intellectual acceptance of the Four Noble Truths 
and that widest meaning of the term which we have 
designated “fullest insight,” for the breaking of this 
bondage of the Self delusion means far more than the 
mere holding of the ofznion “ there is no self.” 

Although standing at the very beginning of the Path, 
this middle mode of Sammadittht implies a very great 
advance in comprehension of the Truth about Life. It is 
said in our Scriptures that whoso has “entered on the 
Stream,” and thus in this middle sense is Samméd:tthz, 
has before him at the most not more than seven lives— 
it may be less, but that is the utmost possible ; therefore, 
in reality, the gaining of even thus much of this right 
understanding is a very great achievement, one which few 
indeed now living have attained to, a position which can 
be won only as the outcome of the fruit of many lives of 
earnest searching after Truth. 

Thus we have before us these three modes or mean- 
ings of Samméditthi. First, the merely intellectual 
appreciation of the Truth of the fundamental teaching of 
the Dhamma, an appreciation to which, as I hope, we 
all have long since attained. In Ceylon, where the 
Magadhi, the Mila-bhasa or sacred language of 
Buddhism, is still, amongst the learned and the monks, 
a spoken language, if you ask a learned monk of what 
religion such-and-such a Buddhist is, he will reply, 
not ‘“‘Buddhagdma” (of the Buddhist religion) but 
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“ Sammaditthi,” using this the narrowest mode or mean- 
ing of the term. In English, indeed, we, speaking of our 
religion, or spoken of by others, term ourselves or are 
termed “ Buddhists,” but, convenient as it is, the term is 
not correct. We are, or should be Sammaditthi, having 
Right Understanding of the fundamental facts of life. 
We cannot truly claim to be Buddhists, save asa mere 


‘measure of convenience and for the sake of ready com- 


prehension of our religious principles, for that term, if we 
trace it to its root meaning, would imply the claim of full 
enlightenment, seeing that the root is bodh, to be 
Awakened, Illuminated, Wise. Even if we take the 
word ‘‘ Buddhist” to imply a follower of the religious 
teaching peculiar to the Buddha, it still involves a certain 
amount of misconception, for, much of what the World 
calls Buddhist doctrine was well known in India long 
before the Buddha’s day, and is thus in no true sense 
the special teaching of the Buddha. To one who is 
Samméaditthi, all that pertains to the deeper truths about 
life, whether first enunciated by the Buddha or no, is 
part of his religion, and we may take this intellectual 
assent to Truth as being the determining factor in this 
the minor mode of usage of Sammdaditth. Right 
Understanding, right appreciation of the Truth, that is 
this mode of Sammdaditthi, and that we trust we have all 
now obtained. 

Secondly comes the middle mode, that usage of the 
term which, together with the breaking of the bondages 
of doubt and ritual reliance, involves the “ entering of the 
Stream,” that great spiritual attainment which constitutes 
the first stage upon the Fourfold Path. And yet, beyond 
that, great though in our eyes such attainment be, far yet 
beyond that lies the major mode wherein Sammadzttht 
means the final destruction of Avia, of Nescience, of 
Not Understanding, the attainment of the position of the 
Saint or Arahant, the winning in the highest degree of 
that fullest insight or higher wisdom which, as has been 
said, lies far beyond any mode or mental functioning 
of which we now are cognisant. Between the mere 
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acceptance of right views concerning life and _. that 
supreme attainment of the Arahant lies the whole mass 
of Buddhist teaching—lies also the whole long path of 
patient culture, of slow growth, extending, it may be, 
over many a following life, which leads from all life’s 
turmoil to the Peace, to which, in the hope of every 
Buddhist, not only he, but in the end all living creatures, 
may one day attain. 

Looking thus on the Path as extended between the 
the two terminal modes of Samméditthi—Right Under- 
standing at one end of it, and Fullest Insight at the 
other—and-placing, as we may legitimately place, our own 
mental attitude as somewhere on that line between the 
minor and the median mode, nearer to the former as our 
Buddhism is more of a lip-service and less of a heart- 
service, two most important facts at once appear. 
Firstly, that for true spiritual progress, the best use, if 
our Buddhism be true, that we can make of our life, 
lies only in the passing from our present position to one 
yet nearer to the middle mode; and, secondly, since the 
same fundamental element of Sammdé@ditthi is found at 
both ends of the Path, that the dimension in which that 
Path is extended, its direction, as it were, in the space of 
Consciousness, lies in what we may term the attainment 
of a series of ever-deepening Modes of Truth. To make 
any use at all of our Buddhism, and, if we take it rightly, 
there is naught else in all our Universe so essentially 
useful, we have to discover in what direction in our lives 
lies that line of ever-deepening truth ; and, having found 
it, to walk therein to the best of our ability; for that, 
surely, is the Holy Path itself, and, save through 
its ever-deepening modes of seeing truth, there is no 
freedom to be won from all the sorrow and the change 
of life, 

To ascertain what we mean when thus we speak of 
ever-deepening modes of truth, to realise what fashion 
of falsehood it is that we must needs avoid, let us first 
consider what sort of understanding is that which is 
common to all thinking beings, and, on that very ground, 
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is too far steeped in Nescience to be of real service to the 
aspirant after truth. 

Looking on the world presented to him by his senses, 
one fact predominates all others in the mind of the 
ordinary man, the fact, namely, that there exists an 
essential difference between that which for him is self— 
his thoughts, words, actions, and all the rest of life— 
and the whole great universe which lies beyond in the 
region of the Not-self. 

That view, fact ever so apparent as it seems to be to 
the unconverted mind, is the first wrong view, the first 
great Micchadittht which the All-wisdom of our Master 
has taught us to avoid. But the ordinary man, taught 
only by his natal Nescience, by Avzjz, sees in that 
illusory distinction between self and the not-self the 
fundamental fact of life, and from it, as from any start 
made in the wrong direction, all the wrong views of life 
depend. Just as it needed the wisdom of a Copernicus 
to overcome for the mass of civilised humanity the 
delusion that the Sun goes daily round the earth, and 
just as the opponents of Copernican Astronomy objected 
that it was thecommon daily testimony of the sense of sight 
of every being that it did so move, so did it need, for us, 
the wisdom of the Buddha to overcome for us his 
followers that deepest delusion of the central Selfhood, 
and just so, also, is still the cry of the opponents of his 
teaching that the daily momentary testimony of our own 
minds declares to us this Selfhood as the central fact of 
life. 

So starting wrongly, the world’s philosophies of necessity 
grow to be further and further from the Truth they seek. 
Finding this Selfhood as the central fact of life, they 
deduce, from the phenomena about them, the existertce 
of other selves besidestheir own. The savage, seeing 
the motion of Sun and Moon and star and stream 
and all the manifold phenomena of being, hearing the 
multitudinous sounds of Nature, attributes to each and 
all of them a separate self, a god or spirit using each and 
all, just as he fancies, from his wrong understanding about 
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life, he uses his various organs of motion and of speech. 
When, later on in course of evolution, the savage comes 
to the point where families coalesce into tribes and clans, 
and these into nations ruled over by one sovereign, so in 
his mind grows the religious Idea; the gods of star and 
earth and forest slowly take the place of servient angels, 
with one great Self, their Ruler, the Soul or Self of 
Space, wherein all these lesser beings have their dwelling- 
place. So does the religious consciousness of man, over 
great periods of time, pass from polytheism to monotheism 
or to pantheism, till, passed out of savagery, man grows 
to mental adolescence, by which time we generally find 
his monotheism or his pantheism well established, even 
as now they are in many directions in the Western 
World. 

Another very vital factor in the moulding of the 
religious consciousness of mankind (for the origin of 
religion is immensely complex, by no means taking its 
birth from one set of facts or theories alone) added its 
record also to the common testimony of all mankind’s 
experience as to the existence of the Self—the factor, 
namely, of Religious Experience, of the partial recollec- 
tion, by saint and seer, of the manifold states of conscious- 
ness that exist beyond that realm of waking life wherein 
we normally act and live. More clear-seeing, indeed, in 
the greater light of consciousness to which they in their 
several attainments had achieved, the seers of all times 
(at least such of their number as attained to the higher 
Jhanas, the states of consciousness pertaining to the 
Formless Worlds) announced the fact that, with pro- 
gression upwards, element after element of the lower 
self was cast aside, till, in the ultimate of consciousness, 
they saw, no longer the manifold selfhoods of our 
experience, but Oxe Self, one highest self, alone; a self 
which they, with minds already cast in the theistic mode 
by reason of the full religious teaching of their nation, 
identified with the Supreme Being who had been 
hypothesised as having made or caused to emanate all 
this universal life. Thus, rightly casting out in the light 
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of their superior experience the petty self of man, they 
still adhered to a still greater, because subtler, if far more 
deeply lying delusion, the conception of an ultimate, 
enduring, blissful higher selfhood, whereform all life has 
consciously, intentionally, been emanated ; wherein 
whoso will rightly train his mind may merge his lesser 
selfhood, as the drop mixes with the wide ocean wave. 

Growing side by side with this rich crop of wrong 
opinions, sprang likewise, intimately connected with it, 
another group of misconceptions as to the facts of life, 
a group which, in its totality, we may conveniently term 
the theory of the joy of life, the characteristic of the 
undeveloped, the immature consciousness of the little 
child. Even now, amongst the most advanced units of 
the most civilised of nations, but few have emerged from 
that epoch into the period of mental adolescence, for the 
sense of joy is perhaps the acutest of all. 

Let us cast back our own minds to the days of our 
early childhood, and, if the memory has not altogether 
faded, we shall see how true this is; we shall remember 
how wonderful and fair and noble and good did all 
existence seem; how joy seemed the reality, and sorrow 
only a passing, if a dreaded, shadow to its glorious light. 
We shall recall the vivid sense of wonder and of pleasure 
that came with each new phenomenon of life ; how even 
some new-seen insect might arouse a perfect ecstasy of 
wonder ; how every hour, nay every moment of the 
waking life seemed dear and pleasant, so that even when 
tired out, we hated the very thought of sleeping, since 
that would mean the deprivation of some few hours of 
blissful, conscious life. That is the characteristic of the 
infant consciousness, that sense of joy in life, and in this, 
as in SO many ways, our own experience as children but 
epitomised the common daily condition of human 
consciousness in its early days. For such is the peculiarity 
of our growth, that the human individual in process of only 
a few years of infancy and childhood epitomises in his 
life and thought the by-gone history of the whole human 
race whose experience he inherits. Let us watch the daily 
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growth of a young child, and we shall see the truth of this, 
shall see the infant life telling the story of the develop- 
ment of all humanity, from the tree-dwelling anthropoid, 
scarcely yet a man, through the Age of Stone down to the 
hunting, fighting, kingdom-organising age from which 
even now only the most advanced units of our kind have 
fairly grown. The child mind sees and hears, and finds 
deep-rooted joy in the mere sight and hearing, but it does 
not, till grown out of childhood’s age, think of what it all 
must mean. Due to this, and again to the reproduction 
of the history of savage man, is the child’s sometimes so 
shocking callousness to pain; wonderful and therefore 
pleasant in its eyes is the sight of the movements executed 
by some tortured animal ; just because the movements 
executed are new and strange, the sight of them 
gives pleasure, and so, with all but a small minority of 
quite exceptional children, we have to educate the young 
out of the savage instinct to kill and torture the lower 
forms of life. 

This early Joy in Life, so characteristic of the young, 
the mentally immature and thoughtless, bulking so largely 
as it still does in human thought, came, of necessity, pro- 
foundly to affect the development of religious thought— 
meaning by that term, as we have all along implied, man’s 
way of looking at the deeper things of life ; his attempts 
to propound an answer to the riddle of existence. 
Applying, as always (in the nescience-working of the 
mind) the conditionings of his own life to the greater life 
about him, man early came to hold the view that all in 
life was essentially good, the joy of life in his own heart 
he reflected on the world about him, and in particular did 
he attribute joy and graciousness and goodness to the 
Self Supreme he later came to conceive as having made 
the earth and sky. He himself, for service of his daily 
needs, could fashion out of stone and wood and earth his 
implements of hunting, warring, cooking; and so again 
he came to think that all this universe, so fair and good 
before his mental vision, must likewise have been 
fashioned by that Great Being; and, remembering his 
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own delight in the accomplishment of work well done, 
the joy of the maker over some tool or structure well 
adapted to its purpose, he could even conceive the Deity 
as resting from his labour of creation, and looking on the 
world that he had made and seeing that it all was 
‘* good.” 

Yet knowledge grows, and, with its growth comes 
deeper insight and a truer appreciation of the real nature 
of the universe about us and within. With that growth 
of mental stature, the conceptions of the Deity, this 
personification of the ultimate forces of our being, comes 
of necessity to take a less and lessimportant place within the 
thoughts of men; seeing, as they do, with growing under- 
standing how much of utterly useless suffering there is in 
life ; learning, as they do, if very slowly, that in truth 
there is in all life no Persona, no Self—whether the 
personal or the greater Selfhood—but only a continuum, a 
flux of Being, a ceaseless movement of the restless tides 
of life. Slow, indeed, is that coming to mental adolescence 
—even still, by reason of the influence on our speech of 
that wrong view of life we say, ‘‘ I think,” where rightly 
we should say, “ It thinks,”’ 

The Indian of the Buddha's time said “ the god rains ”’ 
where we should say “it rains.” We have indeed 
advanced to the intransitive form in this respect, but 
how long will the Self persist in our speech in respect of 
human actions? And, with this personification of Life’s 
phenomena, indissolubly connected with it as springing 
from the same source, comes Nescience, that other theory 
of the joy of life, ideas so plausibly and so naturally 
associated in the lines of that English poet who exclaims: 
‘“‘God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world.” 

Such are the theories of life termed by the Buddha 
Micchaditthi—wrong views, the sortof Not Understanding 
we must sheer avoid if ever we are to merit the title 
Sammadittht. Firstly, the theory of the Self, the con- 
ception that life is enselfed, that there is, within or 
behind it, an unchanging vital persona whether regarded 
as ultimately one or many; secondly, the theory of the 
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joy of life, the view that life is in its fundamental nature 
blissful, good to live for sake of its mere pleasures, and 
that by any means whatever we may realise therein, not 
the well-known Karmic sequence of the craving for 
pleasure bringing ultimately pain, but an ever-enduring 
succession of pleasurable states of consciousness, a per- 
manent happiness resulting from the continued gratifica- 
tion of the desire for experience, for life. 

These are the two great root conceptions springing 
from Avzyjda, from Nescience, Ignorance, the Not-under- 
standing of the real nature of life, the rejection of which 
constitutes the basis of Sammadittht in its minor mode ; 
and here, before going further, we may well pause to 
consider why these mere theories about life should con- 
stitute from the Buddhist point of view so serious a 
danger to the wellbeing of humanity, and so grave an 
obstacle, that the very first step on the Path cannot be 
taken till they have been for ever set aside. Both of 
them have their roots in the deepest places of the human 
heart ; it is fair and sweet and pleasant to a man to think 
that he, the veal ‘He’ as the Adtavadin would put it, is 
immortal, changeless, sure (if he but lived aright) of 
inheriting a blissful and an eternal life; to conceive of 
all this world as being made and guided by a Great 
Person infinitely powerful and beneficent, willing and 
able to help, and to look on life as in its essence blissful, 
pleasant, good to live. All this being so, why make the 
rejection of these theories the very test of Buddhist 
Orthodoxy, if we may use the term, or how does it 
happen that, in a Religion so essentially practical as is 
Buddhism, the merely intellectual acceptance or rejection 
of certain theories should hold so prominent a place ? 

The answer to that question to one who not yet is 
Samméaditthi is the most terrible in all the world ; it is an 
answer which, if it stood alone, would leave no hope or 
help or purpose in all our life; it simply runs, they are 
Untrue. To the Buddhist, Truth, the search after and 
the attainment of Truth, is his Religion, and no man 
may hope to win the Truth who starts out in the wrong 
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direction ; who seeks for Truth whilst laying to his heart 
the false if fair solace that these wrong views present. 
Untrue! And is the Truth, then, worthy of so great 
a sacrifice, that a man must needs give up convictions the 
most deeply-rooted and consoling for its sake alone? 
Answers the Buddhist, Truth not alone denies the false ; 
it goes far deeper, it affirms the True. So great and so 
inspiring to our lives, and in its deeper levels so pro- 
found, so far beyond our knowing is the Truth, that it 
would be worthy of all sacrifice in all the worlds. Truth 
is greater than our hopes, nearer and yet dearer, could 
we but see and know it, than even our so cherished 
theory of the Selfhood, of the personal immortal life ; 
wider is Truth than Heaven, vaster than the abyss of 
space ; greater than aught with which we can compare it. 
It is so free and High! Renunciation ? Surely. Did ever 
the seed give being to the flower, shedding its perfume on 
the morning breeze, but first, below there in the darkness 
of the mire, it gave its own life that a greater life might 
come? That is why Renunciation is the key-note of all 
Buddhist practice, and that is why the first step to be 
taken is the rejection utterly of all that is not utterly true. 
For, in Buddhism, we are concerned with facts not 
theories. If ever we make our hearts, our minds, worthy 
receptacles of Truth’s sweet Amrita, we must first cleanse 
them from every trace of the bitter drugs Avia has to 
give. Untrue, these two wrong views of life bear in 
themselves the seal and proof of their untruth: to see 
this fact, we have but to consider what has been the fruit 
of them in the history of humanity, to observe their out- 
come in the story of the creeds and faiths of all mankind. 
The destroying progress of Islam, the tortures of the 
Inquisition, the awful period of the Dark Ages, when no 
man dared to breathe his free thoughts on the air of a 
mind-enslaved continent—these, and I know not, dare 
not think, what total sum of human agony and misdirected 
human energy and work, are the fruits of those wrong 
views of life—of them alone. It was because men 
dreamed they had immortal souls destined to personal 
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immortality of joy (or darker side of it, to immortality 
of torture) and must placate the Self Supreme as they, 
poor, grovelling, nescience-darkened hearts, were then 
wont to placate their lords and kings, that they could 
kill, burn, torture even the greatest, noblest minds that 
ever their race gave birth to. For what cruelty, what 
torture mattered in the ow, if Eternity to-morrow 
weighed against it in the other scale? One of the 
world’s greatest epics of Religion, the Bhagavad-Gita 
is utterly marred by that deadly advice of Krishna to 
his disciple, who, on the point of plunging all his 
kith and kin into suicidal warfare, was very properly 
seized with pity-born compunction, but was ordered 
in the name of the soul-theory to go on and kill, 
seeing that the Self was spiritual and could not be 
destroyed. If such outcomes of the Atta theory as these 
could make a Shelley rightly cry, “‘ The Name of God 
hath fenced about all crimes with holiness,” can we not 
see, without looking further, that Truth is absent from 
all views of life where such sad fruits can follow on 
acceptance of those views ? 

And why is this? How is it that these twin ideas 
have so imbruted man and have brought more misery and 
blood upon the earth than any other single instrument of 
human folly and misdeed ? Just, so our Master taught us, 
because they spring from Nescience, from man’s un- 
trained desires, because they are but theorizes, merely ways 
of seeing things, ditthis, things having no foundation, in 
truth or in fact. There lies the whole solution of the 
problem, the point in the supreme importance of Samma- 
ditth ; right understanding of the facts of life. Who ever 
fought or hated or inflicted suffering on life over facts ? 
No man of all the myriads that have ever lived. But 
over views, mere theories, things having no foundation 
save in the cobwebs of some pent-up Nescience-darkened 
human mind ; over mere theories, such that no man could 
ever tell the truth of them, men have always quarrelled and 
ever will, until at last such follies are for ever set aside, 
and no man shall live so ignorantly as to say “I hold 
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such and such a theory, have worked it out, adopted it 
as mine, and, as it is my view, I am eae to fight for it 
against the world at large.” 

Nor think that in the past alone have these wrong views 
of life wrought damage to human progress, or that now 
we have so far progressed that their power for ill-doing 
has passed away from among the causes of life’s un- 
ceasing suffering on earth. Even to-day, in the names of 
those twin theories, agony inconceivable is being inflicted 
upon life; even to-day a hundred thousand altars cast 
the ill savour of their sacrifices upon the air. Follies, 
we may say, committed by barbarians who, seeking more 
of joy in this world or the next, strive to placate their 
imaginary gods enselved. So be it—folly enough it is, 
but not worse folly or more cruel than much, so much, 
that even now is being perpetrated in the midst of the 
much vaunted civilisation of the West. If, as is happily 
the case, no more the cries of human victims, burnt living 
in the market-places of our towns in the names of those 
two modes of Nescience, prove their untruth and potency 
for evil in the hearts of men, still, under other names and 
forms, are they wreaking woe untold on all mankind. 

To the Self theory, as manifested under the form of so- 
called patriotism, is due the fact that so large a propor- 
tion ofthe manhood of the modern nations, drawn from 
useful service to mankind in field or factory, is wasted, 
worse than wasted, in the study and practice of warfare ; 
in what, in plain English, is the study and practice of the 
most efficient method of achieving on a wholesale scale 
the most terrible of all human crimes, murder. To the 
same manifestation of the Self delusion is due the fact 
that so large a proportion of the wealth and resources of 
the Western nations is wasted on this same folly of 
armaments ; only because men will cherish the Self theory ; 
will not understand that we all, English, Germans, French, 
and so forth, alike are human beings, fellow creatures, 
brothers, members of the one great fraternity of conscious, 
suffering living beings who need not war, like wolves or 
savages, did they but understand. It is the wrong view : 
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“JT am English; glorious English nationality is mine; 
therefore it behoves me to fight against persons who have 
another sort of Self theory of the kind and say, ‘ No, but a 
Teuton I.’” Itis that wrong view which now makes it 
necessary to waste the bulk of the resources of every 
branch of the West-Aryan Race on armaments or war, 
when so much might, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, be achieved by man, were that great wealth to be 
expended in combating, notonly physical disease, but those 
far more fatal mental sicknesses, Anglophobia and so 
forth, to which so much of the Western misery is due. 

And to the wrong view of the joy of life also how 
much of our Occidental suffering may be assigned ! 
Believing that in life joy may somehow be gained, we 
increase and increase instead of seeking to diminish the 
number of things we say we “need.” Climatic conditions 
of necessity add to the number of the actual necessaries 
of life as compared with the simple needs of warmer 
climates, but, beyond those actual necessaries, beyond the 
needs of science and of art and literature, beyond our 
true needs, how much our modern civilisation now pro- 
duces just by reason of this false belief in the joy of life, the 
mere theory that by much possession we may come to 
happiness. And, to produce that vast array of things 
really useless, thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
men, women, and even little children must live squalid 
and hopeless lives, ever in fear of some catastrophe of 
commerce that may deprive them of food, warmth and 
shelter ; and how many, alas! of these producers of the 
unnecessaries of life are, even now, short of due food, 
lacking the barest of human comforts ! 

Thus, looking even into the present-day conditions of 
our human existence, we see how deadly, how full of 
poison for humanity, are the two views or theories of 
life which, warned by our Master, we who are Samma- 
dittht have come to reject as false and full of danger 
and fear. Heart’s-poisons in very truth are they, 
poisoning the innermost lives of man; yet, in one after 
another of their endless manifestations, whether as 
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religious dogmas, as political or national conceptions, 
as militarism or as commercialism, the minds of men 
still seize upon them with avidity; still give them 
great, high-sounding and heart-stirring names, just as, in 
the old Buddhist simile, a man afflicted with a grievous 
open sore should, from mere fear of thinking of it, cover 
it up from sight with piled-up layer after layer of gold- 
leaf, since so it seems no longer hideous, while corrup- 
tion festers beneath it all! Great names, high-sounding 
words, wonderful theories of things that no man knows, 
the How and Why of life, such now, as ever, is the gold- 
leaf this poor suffering humanity applies to its festering 
wounds! How long, how sorrow-laden long must it yet 
be, ere it will tear away all this glittering gilding of mere 
empty and high-sounding terms, and dare to look on life 
as in very truth it is; or have the wit to turn to that All- 
greatest of the heart’s physicians who, with Truth’s heal- 
ing salve, stands ever ready to allay the growing poison 
and the fever of our wound. 

That salve, the healing, even though a bitter-seeming 
balm, is Samméaditthi, Right Understanding of the facts 
of life, the comprehension of the truth about existence, 
the pulling off of the gold-leaf and examination and 
recognition of the true sources of our pain. To dare to 
look on life as it really is—Amicca, Dukkha, Anaitta ; 
transient, sorrow-laden, and devoid of selfhood—that is 
the first step to be taken. It means the casting out of 
all the vain reliances and theories that ever the mind of 
man has spun; the setting aside, since such conduce not 
to our urgent need of healing, of all such questionings as 
how life came to be, whence it is, or whither it shall go. 

Speaking of the particular religious aspects of the two 
great wrong views, we have said that their casting off 
seems at first sight a thing most cruel and most terrible ; 
it is the plucking off of the gold-leaf from the poisoned 
wound. Some few rash minds indeed have dared to do 
that, not knowing, alas for them, of the physician and his 
salve, and, seeing what lay beneath it all, these have 
come straight to yet another wrong view about it all. 
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Seeing the suffering inseparable from all life, understand- 
ing the meaning of the fact that, in the body’s evolution, 
what is now for us sensation is the direct descendant of 
irvitability, the reaction to irritation of the primordial 
protoplasm, they have come to formulate a new wrong 
view of life, one which does not possess the merit even 
of looking beautiful as the old gold-leaf method did. That 
view is now termed Pessimism ; we may briefly put it 
thus. There is no Soul, no God but a new sort of 
Eternal Selfhood or principle called Matter. That 
matter is itself insentient, but somehow, by mere chance, 
certain combinations of it occurred which were so unstable 
as to involve a constant molecular change ; a taking in of 
new molecules at one point and a turning out of old ones 
at another. By virtue of the action of environment 
this primordial life-stuff presently developed into what 
we now are—living, conscious beings destined to cease at 
death and pass away as uselessly as first we came. In 
this view, one happily held now by but a few adherents, 
there is no law in life at all, that is, no law of life as such ; 
our existence came by chance, and one day, when the 
earth grows cold or hot enough, it will similarly perish. 
All life is thus regarded as not merely full of sorrow and 
of evil, but as without a purpose or a future. Wonder- 
ful, ever miraculous, as to the thoughtful man it is, life 
has, in this view, no origin save chance and the workings 
of the blind laws of Nature; no hope save Death with 
all its suffering left unrewarded; no aim, no end, no 
purpose and no brighter goal. 

Few men ever will, we may hope, come to hold that 
so terrible a view of existence ; certainly no Buddhist 
will. But it is mentioned here to introduce a most 
important point in Buddhist teaching, namely, that 
Pessimism is from the Buddhist standpoint just as wrong 
as the optimistic and theistic theories which we have 
already discussed. For, in this great question of the 
good and evil of existence, this teaching ever pursues the 
Middle Way, as in all matters. In the first sermon of 
the Buddha, the importance of avoiding such extremes of 
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view was emphasised by His terming the Path the 
Middle Way. Preached, as that sermon was, to monks 
accustomed to regard self-torture as the means of libera- 
tion from suffering, the essence of the religious life, the 
contrast was drawn between the life of self-torture and 
the life of self-indulgence, and the Middle Way, the 
Way that leads to Truth, to fullest insight, was 
announced as lying between these two extremes. But 
in our question of life’s good and ill the same rule 
applies; whilst we must, if Sammdditthi, reject the 
theories of the Self and of the joy of life, we must 
likewise reject the opposite extreme of view, the theory 
of Pessimism. 

- Life then, says the Buddhist, is full of suffering, but it 
may be so directed as to lead to the Beyond of Life, to 
the great peace of Nibbana, a state so utterly different 
from the life we know, that we can use no word whereby 
positively to define it. Though in our right understand- 
ing there is no Self Supreme that made these worlds and 
by his will upholds and rules them, there is a Power that 
moves to Righteousness and brings all beings to the 
Greater Light ; the Power of Wisdom, of that high holy 
insight which we have seen is Samméaditthi’s major mode 
of use. Thus, as much as in the Theist’s view of it, life 
has for the Buddhist both a hope, and, if we will, a pur- 
pose ; this right view declares the existence of a goal so 
great and high that we are forbidden even to call it life. 

Yet this great hope in Buddhism, this goal without 
which all life were purposeless, its long suffering useless 
and inexcusable, this Ideal of the Peace beyond all life is 
no mere view or empty theory. We Buddhists hold 
that hope not by any means based on faith or trust, as 
must ever form the basis of the Theist’s hope. It is 
deduced by us from life’s phenomena, attested in chief 
by the King of Truth, the Great Teacher who first in 
our history attained that Peace by the testimony of the 
million Great Ones who, since He discovered the way 
thereto, have walked in the Path that He proclaimed. It 
is attested by our own experience, by the fact that we can 
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see, to just the extent we strive to follow the Middle 
Way ourselves, the utter truth, the ever-deepening truth, 
of all that Noble Aryan Teaching of Truth’s King. 
Following it as best we can, we, too, find the Great 
Peace growing in our hearts, and thus to us this ideal of 
Nibbana is no mere view, but a reality ever deepening 
as our life grows nearer to the Law. 

When, growing out of that period of mental childhood 
in which all life seems so fair and pleasant, men come to 
mental adolescence (as, even now, so many in the 
Western World are growing at this day), with the passing 
of their immaturity passes the keen sense of the joy of 
life, for knowledge grows as grows the mind of man. 
Man comes to see that, behind the so fair-seeming mask 
of life, lies death. He begins to understand that the very 
law of evolution is suffering and that the species which 
most can suffer best survives. No more can one, under- 
standing the great and awful suffering involved in life, 
regard it as created by an omnipotent and all-loving 
Selfhood; no more can one, who once has sought by 
clear analysis in his own heart for that imagined lesser 
Self of man, conceive of aught within him as eternal, 
changeless or secure. Looking deeper, and, if he be 
fortunate, aided by the Truth the Master left us, the 
adolescent mind perceives how all there is in life as now 
we know it is of necessity changeful ; he sees how the 
great sequences of the law of life, the Kamma, make of 
suffering an essential element of all component being ; 
he sees that that which formerly he conceived of as his 
Self eternal, stable, is but a wave in life’s great ocean, 
destined, not indeed as in the pessimist’s thought to utter 
annihilation after a little span of such sad sordid life as 
living creatures on our planet know, but to give place, 
at the end of all its long cycle of evolving transmigration, 
to a state beyond all thought and naming—the Peace, the 
Purpose, the Fruition of all Life. 

Not one Selfhood of our own, different from the other 
selves of all the universe, but a bundle of sankharas, of 
elements of the common life—that is the idea which is 
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implied. Justas the elements of the body enter into our 
food stream, become for a little while integral portions of 
our being and then, in the ceaseless flux, pass out on 
their further never-resting course of life, so, in this 
Buddhist view, do these sankharas come, dwell for a little 
in our minds, then pass again, a never-ceasing flux of 
thought. Just as some elements of our corporeal frames 
are, as it were, nobler or of higher import to our life than 
others, and some again inimical to our welfare, so is it 
with the elements of thought. Here and now to-day a 
whole group of the nobler of them—of the elements of 
thought set in motion we know not when but wrought to 
their present form in the mind of that Great One whom 
we strive to follow, thoughts which have echoed down 
through life for five-and-twenty centuries—is passing 
once again through the medium of the spoken or the 
printed word into our several minds. To-morrow, illum- 
inated, peradventure, by some new illustration of their 
meaning, they will be passing from our minds into yet 
others, and so on until life shall end at last in Peace. 
From this conception of the flux of thought follow 
many points of great importance. One is the need we 
have of constantly atteding to the thought-foods of our 
minds, just as we attend to the food-stuffs of our bodies ; 
but we must reject from our mental diet the ill thoughts, 
and definitely cultivate the assimilation of high and holy 
ones. Another point of yet greater moment is the fact 
that all conscious life is One, one ocean whereof our 
several minds are now the waves, whose force is ever 
giving rise to further wavelets; waves not “another” 
and yet not “the same.” It is the flux which passes on 
and, in its changing, in some sense yet endures. It is 
the totality of that flux now at this moment in us that 
we call ourselves. Thus rightly understood, life becomes 
as one, one which we can best help onward as we ennoble 
each thought-element in its passage through our minds; 
wherefore, from the Buddhist view-point all reformation, 
all attempt to help on life, can best be effected by first 
purging our immediate life kingdom of the “ Self.” 
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And now, finally, one thought remains to be con- 
sidered. We have seen what are the views and theories 
which we must fain avoid if we shall make us worthy of 
the title Sammadittht. We have seen how the right 
view of life, teaching as it does life’s oneness, makes for 
compassion, for endurance, for the ennobling of all our 
relations. No more, as in the view of Selfhood, looking 
on self and life as two different things, we now under- 
stand them one. Wesee, too, how we each may, humble 
though we be, help on life at large, and learn how only 
we can help life by making this understanding of our one- 
ness with it enter, in practice, into all our daily ways as 
pity and as love. We see how this right view of life 
might change the world to Paradise to-morrow ; how all 
the bitter pain of life comes only from following the false, 
the selfish view. All this is but the minor mode of 
Sammadittht, just the intellectual appreciation of the 
fundamental Buddhist truths. What lies beyond ? What 
must we do so as to enter upon that Fourfold Path of 
attainment on the first step of which stands, not this minor 
but Sammdaditthi’s middle mode ? The answer is: “ Just 
live that Understanding.” Let it be no mere vain theory, 
for still a theory it is, until it enters into practice in our 
own, our very lives. So to direct the course in life’s great 
ocean of this our group of elements that, with each 
thought that passes from us, a little gain has come to life 
at large; so to suppress with constant watchfulness 
the evil, selfish thoughts; to cultivate the nobler self- 
renouncing ones; to understand how sorrow rules in- 
alienable from life, and yet, because beyond, the Peace is 
ever reigning; how we may so restrain our ways that, 
when we die, all life may have become a little bit the 
nobler and the nearer to the Peace, because we lived and 
suffered. Briefly, to live Right Understanding ; not to 
make an empty talk of it. All these things it is, to come 
nearer to that deeper middle mode of Truth about Right 
Understanding, the winning of which means the entering 
of the great, ancient, holy stream of deathless light. 

ANANDA METTEYYA. 
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Che Four Robie Cruths. 


Sorrow, Sorrow’s Cause, Sorrow’s End, and the Path. 


To say that life is complex is perhaps trite, yet 
it is a fact that must be continually borne in mind. The 
advance of civilisation brings more wants both physical 
and intellectual. Whether this is good or bad need not 
concern us at the moment. What must, however, concern 
us is that the problems peculiar to each age have got to 
be met and solved somehow, and for all those who have 
within them a spark of desire for their own betterment, 
to say nothing of that of their fellow creatures, the 
questions of the day have an insistent claim that cannot 
be ignored. 

For the time has long gone by when these matters 
can be left to the philosopher, the statesman or the 
priest. Too often they live a life apart, and even with 
the best intentions are unable to enter closely and 
sympathetically into the feelings of their fellows. They 
realise that something is wanted, and many well-meant, but 
unfortunately fruitless, efforts have been made by prophets 
and teachers for the alleviation of human ills. So often 
reforms, enthusiastically inaugurated, have become lost 
causes, not because they were not started with the best 
and purest intentions, but because their founders failed 
rightly to appreciate the conditions they were designed 
to meet. 

No one would wish to contend that apparent success 
is necessarily always real and lasting, or that lost causes, 
(shade of Matthew Arnold!) represent altogether wasted 
effort, but one naturally desires that reform should 
ultimately make for progress, and, if any ethical system 
or any religion is to accomplish that, two main facts 
must be remembered. The first is that every age is 
different, and the second that every age is the same. 
Without attempting to follow Mr. Chesterton into the 
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realm of paradox, there is no denying these two truths. 
Conditions of life alter: human nature never. No 
religious system can be permanently effectual unless it 
is capable of meeting, not merely the exigencies of its 
own time, but those of all. 

The modern scientific man of to-day cannot conform 
to a medizval religion, and Christianity, even interpreted 
in its broadest sense, is medizval. The conditions which 
it was designed to meet have changed, and it cannot 
change with them. But there is one condition which 
never alters from age to age, one great fact common to 
ancient as to modern times—the fact of sorrow. Upon 
the realisation of that one simple truth the Buddha 
founded his great religion. That all life is subject to 
sorrow is the First Noble Truth. “Birth,” says the 
Buddha, “is Sorrow. Old age is Sorrow. Death is 
Sorrow. To be bound to those we do not love is Sorrow, 
and to be separated from those we love is Sorrow. 
Not to get what we long for is Sorrow. In short, all 
the five elemental ingredients of our being are Sorrow.” 

From the “glad confident morning” of life until its 
evening hours there is no period which is not marked 
by suffering. Across the sunlit hours of childhood falls 
the dark and sinister shadow of pain. Grief is no stranger 
even to the little child. Its sorrow may be transient, 
but it is none the less real. The young man in the 
prime of life finds his dearest plans thwarted, and his 
most precious joys turned to woe. He does not weep, 
but there smoulders in his heart a fierce resentment 
against what he calls fate which ever keeps him from 
his cherished desire. He sees others happy or apparently 
so; he contrasts their lot with his own; he snatches at a 
few miserable facts, and denounces the whole scheme of 
things as intolerable. With advancing years comes 
philosophic calm. Youth with its too hasty judgments 
is over, and the older man sees life more steadily, even 
if he does not see it whole. He knows that joy and 
pain, pleasure and grief, are inextricably mixed together ; 
he sees that life is neither all the one nor all the other. He 
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sees too what the younger man had overlooked, namely, 
that none is free from suffering, and that the most 
prosperous have hidden sorrows. Even the Christian 
grasps this truth when he sings in the words of Adelaide 
Anne Procter : 
‘I thank Thee more that all my joy 
Is touched with pain; 
That shadows fall on brighest hours, 
That thorns remain ; 


So that earth’s bliss may be my guide, 
And not my chain.” 


And not only hymn writers, but many of our best 
poets have embodied the same ideas in their verse. 
Wordsworth speaks of 


‘‘ That sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind.” 


Tennyson tells in exquisite lines that have unfortuately 
become hackneyed through over quotation, how tears 


‘‘ Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


Shelley reminds us that 


‘‘ Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain 1s fraught,” 


and the same thought colours the verse even of our 
most modern poets. In a recently issued volume of 
selections of modern poetry is quoted a little dirge by 
Mr. Robert C. Trevelyan which concludes : 
‘*O vain belief! 

O’erweening dreams ! 

Trust not fond hope, 

Nor think that bliss 

Which neither seems, 

Nor is, 

Aught else than grief.” 


Joy is so closely interwoven with suffering that it is 
difficult sometimes to say which predominates, and in 
darker moments it seems as if it is only when one 
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forgets that life is tolerable. Yet to forget is not to be 
at peace. Remembrance returns and, with it, added 
pain. 

Men have felt through all time that there must be a 
cause and a reason for suffering, and all religions have 
tried more or less successfully to bring forward a 
satisfactory explanation of the mystery of sorrow. The 
saints and martyrs regarded it as a trial of faith, believing 
that the greater their earthly sorrows, the fuller would 
be their heavenly joys. They even inflicted needless 
suffering upon themselves that their crown might be the 
brighter. Psychology can relate many curious things 
concerning the effects of bodily suffering upon the mental 
outlook, and of the religious ecstasy induced by self- 
torture. The heavenly visions witnessed by the saints, 
the result of the peculiar working of a diseased body 
upon the mind, were quite real, so far as anything can 
be real. 

Christian theology teaches that we suffer for our sins, 
and are chastised for the good of our souls. Theologians 
cannot, however, inform us why some people suffer so 
much, and some so little. One man is successful— 
another a failure. Why? The successful man probably 
wins success with very little effort, while the unsuccessful 
one makes stupendous efforts which all result in failure. 
Wealth, brains and opportunity on the one hand— 
poverty, stupidity and innumerable limitations on the 
other! Preachers talk of compensation, of spiritual 
gifts that are the possession of the unfortunate man but 
denied to the prosperous one, and they tell us that the 
latter’s good fortune is only temporary, while the poor 
man will inherit eternal glory. Now to accept such 
reasoning is frankly impossible. It is incredible that 
suffering is rewarded by compensating blessings in this 
life : it is equally incredible that matters can be put 
straight by consigning those who have had a good time 
here to perdition hereafter, or by raising those who have 
been poor and miserable and unfortunate here to eternal 
bliss in heaven. 
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The Buddhist claims that his religion is the only one 
that looks the problem of sorrow squarely in the face. 
He does not talk in any high-flown language about the 
necessity for suffering, or its use. As a matter of fact it 
is neither necessary nor useful. Also he does not preach 
resignation, which merely means getting accustomed to 
things and nothing more. The Buddhist has nothing 
to say of rewards or punishments, and he indulges in no 
casuistry. He simply lays it down as the first great 
axiom that all life is subject to sorrow. No man’s 
sufferings are peculiar; they are common to the whole 
human race. The greatest, the humblest, the richest, 
the poorest, the cleverest and the most ignorant are alike 
bound in the common bond of suffering, and none may 
escape. This is the first great truth—a truth so obvious 
that none can deny it; and so extremely simple that it 
may be grasped by the merest child. 

But Buddhism does not stop at this. It explains what 
no other religion can, namely, the Cause of Suffering, 
as laid down by the Second Noble Truth. Rebirth is 
the outcome of fanha, which may be described, though 
somewhat imperfectly, as craving or thirst—the continual 
desire for life and its deceptive joys. Unless this 
craving is subdued, it must lead inevitably at death to 
the rebirth of the karma. This recurs endlessly. It 
is a sort of physical attraction to the material universe, 
and, so long as the mind fs chained to earth, there can 
be neither freedom nor peace. 

“With all thy strength,” says the Dhammapada, 
“struggle to cross the great stream of desire.”” The 
Buddhist scriptures are full of the same thought. In 
another of the sacred books occurs this passage: “ The 
weary course of sorrow can only come to an end by 
creating in your breasts a heart that desires nothing. 
Once for all leave behind you the long labyrinth of 
existence, and step by step mount steadily upwards, like 
the sun that daily advances over the western hills.” 

To grasp the doctrine of rebirth is to realise in a new 


and wonderful way the reason for the inequalities of life. 
8 
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They are no longer puzzling and incomprehensible but 
plain and clear. Viewed from the usual standpoints, 
pain and suffering, like the prison discipline of the olden 
time and even of modern times, seem to be so utterly 
useless. It is true we no longer cast our prisoners into 
damp and mouldering dungeons, nor do we bind them 
in chains to the stake, but we do not hesitate to drive 
them through mind-torture to madness. The object of 
punishment should be reformation, or it accomplishes 
nothing at all. And this is exactly where Buddhism 
comes in. It teaches us that suffering is reformative. 
It tells us that all sorrow is self-inflicted, and can only arise 
from our own wrong-doing either in this or in some past 
life ; for we expiate in life after life the errors we have 
committed, and, until our continued sufferings teach us 
wisdom, there can be no way of escape from rebirth. 
Each new life, however, is, as it were, the outcome of 
former lives, and we can profit by past experiences, if not 
consciously, yet certainly sub-consciously. The faults 
of one life are instinctively avoided in the next. The 
cruel man becomes humane. He does not realise how, 
perhaps, but he has no longer any desire to be cruel. 
He has suffered for his cruelty; he has learnt his lesson. 
The old savage instinct is subdued, kindness and com- 
passion take its place, and thus good karma is gradually 
built up. 

But it is necessary, of course, to go much further. 
‘‘ Before the eyes can see,’’ says an old saying, “they 
must be incapable of tears.” That is to say, earthly 
emotions, those which bind us to life and its material 
attractions, must be absolutely subdued, so that ulti- 
mately, with the overcoming of desire, may come the 
realisation of ‘The Ceasing of Sorrow,” which is the 
Third Noble Truth. Joy and sorrow equally may blind 
the eyes to that perfect vision, and Arahantship can only 
be won by those who allow neither the one nor the other 
to hinder their progress upon the Path. This perfect 
equilibrium of mind does not imply that there must be 
callousness, indifference, or even lack of human love and 
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sympathy, but there must be the power to keep these 
things in their proper place. Detachment from earthly 
surroundings has, of course, been taught by all who have 
been leaders of religious thought. The Buddha only 
taught as many others did, when he said that it was 
possible to attain to this sense of detachment even amid 
earthly cares, and he maintained that it was the only way 
by which perfection could be reached. 
Shelley says of Adonais : 


‘‘ He hath outsoared the shadow of our night, 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain 
And that unrest which men miscall delight 

Can touch him not and torture not again. 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


So it must be with those who would follow in the way 
of the Buddha. Neither delight nor misery must keep 
the mind from the supreme light. The doctrine is not 
so strange nor so hard as it seems. The idea of 
attaining to a passionless peace was familiar to all the 
ancients and has always coloured the views of great 
thinkers. To the ordinary individual, especially if. 
untrained in the ways of Eastern thought, the possibility 
of reaching to such a state of mind may seem remote 
and even impossible, but the Buddha has shown that all 
who truly set their faces towards the light may assuredly 
hope for it. 

The “Way” that leads to the ‘‘ Ceasing of Sorrow ” 
is simplicity itself. The novice is neither asked, nor 
expected to undergo initiation into any mysteries, nor 
does he need to retire into the seclusion of the monastery. 
The Buddha in the concurrent lines of the “ Noble 
Eightfold Path’ has indicated broadly yet plainly the 
direction it is necessary to take : 


1. Right Views; free from prejudices, superstition and delusion. 

2. Right Aspirations; in other words, righteous thoughts. 

3. Right Speech ; kind, plain, truthful. 

4. Right Actions ; peaceable, righteous, benevolent and pure. 
8—2 
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5. Right Livelihood ; such as neither harms nor injures any living 
being. 

6. Right Effort ; directed incessantly, and with the exertion of all 
one’s strength to the overcoming of ignorance, of craving desires 
and of the will to live. | 

7. Right Mindfulness ; right presence of mind, right recollection in 
moments of weakness or temptation of all resolutions taken, and of 
all past experiences. 

8. Right Meditation ; complete withdrawal of the senses, of 
perception and thinking from external objects, and a merging of 
self-consciousness and the will in pure knowledge.! 


There is nothing mysterious or esoteric about all this. 
It implies simply a right understanding of life and its 
aims, the practice of common honesty and justice in 
ordinary affairs, and, for those who are able to follow it 
to the end, the attainment, through right contemplation 
and meditation, to final perfection. 

This, then, is the “ Fourth Noble Truth,” “the way 
which leads to the Ceasing of Sorrow.” Ethically, the 
doctrine of the Eightfold Path contains little that is 
foreign to most of the great religious systems, but, apart 
from its broad moral principles, it differs essentially from 
Christianity. It must be remembered that such words as 
faith, belief, trust, etc., have no place or meaning in 
Buddhist philosophy, and have no connection whatever 
with the teaching of the Tathagatha. The central idea 
is that the disciple must rely absolutely upon himself. 
The Buddha though he has shown the way, cannot help 
except by precept and example. ‘“ Work out your own 
salvation with diligence,” said the Teacher with his 
dying breath. He has passed into the Great Silence, 
and he cannot offer to his followers any spiritual consola- 
tion such as the Christian’s risen Lord ts said to bestow. 
Prayer has no place in Buddhism, for, since its founder 
has been absorbed into the infinite, he is no longer a 
person to be approached in supplication. Prayer in the 
Buddhist system gives place to meditation and mind- 
culture. The Buddhist must train himself mentally, he 
must exercise self-control, he must strive to profit by 


2 Adapted from 4 Buddhist Catechism by the Bhikshu Subhadra. 
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each succeeding experience in order that he may daily 
make some progress towards the final goal. For him 
there can be no sudden transition from wrong-doing to 
righteousness, no “conversion”? in the ordinarily- 
accepted religious sense, but there must be a gradual 
growth and perfecting of each sense that it may more 
and more truly obey the dictates of the mind. 

The Buddhist creed is not attractive to the western 
multitude, partly because of its very simplicity, and 
partly because it lacks that which always appeals to 
popular feeling—the emotional element. The Buddhist 
looks upon emotion as a fault. He trains his brain to 
think, rather than his heart to feel, and whatever he can- 
not reason out to his satisfaction he rejects. Religions 
which rely for their appeal upon detailed ceremonies and 
elaborate ritual are necessarily more attractive to the 
multitude than Buddhism, in which the picturesque and 
emotional are, to a great extent, lacking. There is 
nothing to seize popular imagination in the mere 
pronouncement of the simple Formula of Refuge, in the 
Five Precepts, and in the endeavour to follow out in 
daily life the principles laid down in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. But this is all Buddhism requires. It demands 
no allegiance to dogma ; it gives to the mind absolute 
intellectual freedom, and opens up vast fields of thought 
to the student and the man or woman who desires a 
religion where the reason and all the mental faculties 
may have full scope. 

If in Buddhism there appears to be an atmosphere of 
coldness and restraint, it is only upon the surface. 
Although the Buddha taught the necessity of checking 
the emotions and placing a guard upon the feelings, lest 
they should lead where reason could not follow, he 
repeatedly enjoined upon his followers that the best of 
all virtues was charity or love. ‘“ What is most 
wanted,” he says, “is aloving heart. This state of mind 
is the best in the world.’ And again, “ The immortal 
can be reached only by continuous acts of kindliness, 
and perfection is accomplished by compassion and 
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charity.” The broad and varied experiences of the 
Buddha’s own life developed in him a rare and pure 
sympathy which comprehended the needs of all. In his 
character were blended the heroism of the martyr, the 
calm sublimity of a god, and the tenderness of a suffering 
mortal. All who have studied the episodes of his life 
will remember how that, hard upon the hour of supreme 
enlightenment, when he had penetrated beyond the earthly 
veil to the clear and unsullied light of eternal truth, came 
the inevitable and very human reaction, the after-doubt, 
as it has been called, when he debated whether he 
should keep the great revelation to himself or risk 
imparting it to a scofing world. Hehad his human 
moments, and at no time did he fail in pity, tenderness 
or compassion. The broad toleration of Buddhism would 
be impossible were it not founded upon love. 

Until lately, the practice of the Buddhist religion has 
been solely confined to the East whence it sprang. The 
West has been long in accepting its message, but the 
time has come when the West must inevitably cast 
off the shackles of a dogmatic religion which, moving 
within narrow confines, checks progressive thought and 
hinders growth on every hand. Buddhism is a religion 
which will bear the most stringent intellectual investiga- 
tion. Science only helps us to a better appreciation of it, 
and proves how everlastingly true were the principles the 
Tathagatha laid down centuries ago. And Buddhism is 
older even than the Buddha. The essential elements of 
Buddhist thought go right back to the remotest ages, and, 
except for enlarging upon the main principles, advancing 
years have found little to add to it. What Gotama did 
was to weld together the somewhat scattered elements 
of truth which were already in existence, and bind them 
by the philosophy of the Four Noble Truths into a 
complete religious system. The foundation is old and 
unalterable. The elements had been taught from time 
to time by different Buddhas, vaguely perhaps, but with 
sufficient clearness to indicate the lines along which 
completer understanding lay. To Gotama was revealed 
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in a flash of insight—with apparent suddenness, but in 
reality as the result of long years of contemplation—the 
link which made the scheme complete, the conviction 
that to overcome fazha was to comprehend all. Nor is 
it conceivable that there can ever be any alteration of 
this doctrine. It cannot be modernised or brought up 
to date, because it is as perfectly adapted to meet the 
needs of one age as of another, and must ever stand 
absolute, fixed and eternal. 

We live to-day in an age when material things are 
always vividly before us, and in which material prosperity 
seems to be held up as the supreme aim and end. A 
market value is put upon everything, and whatever can- 
not command its price is considered useless. To the 
average European and American, to live a full life means 
to possess wealth and its consequent worldly advantages. 
To talk about the fuller life to a poor man seems to the 
latter ridiculous, but to the Oriental, who is seldom with- 
out a strain of mysticism, life implies something more 
than large possessions. He is brought daily face to face 
with yogis, sages and holy men who practise the 
severest austerities as a matter of course. Their ideas 
may be strange and fantastic, and their practices carried 
to the verge of absurdity, but the principle is right. It 
is an old truth that “to lose all is to gain all,’ and the 
Buddha taught it with absolute conviction. The true 
Buddhist is one who, having satisfied his natural demand 
for the simple necessities of life, is able in contemplation 
to follow the ideal of perfect selflessness which he has 
had put before him. 

The doctrine of the Non-self is one which we shall 
naturally take long to comprehend. We have been too 
long taught to glorify and exalt the individual. To 
forget self, to lose the pernicious sense of separateness, 
to realise that “all life is one”—these are things which 
are supremely difficult at first. It has been the cardinal 
doctrine of most Western religions that individuality is 
never lost, that whatever may happen hereafter—and the 
theologians are by no means at one upon this point 
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—the soul survives distinct, separate and eternal. 
Before the essential principles of Buddhism can be even 
dimly comprehended, all such ideas must be put away. 
As the Buddha said, ‘‘ There is rebirth of character, but 
no transmigration ofa self... . . Only through ignorance 
and delusion do men indulge in the dream that their 
souls are separate and self-existent entities.” And again, 
“Where self is, truth cannot be: yet when truth comes, 
self will disappear. Therefore let thy mind rest in the 
truth, put thy whole will in it and let it spread. In the 
truth thou shalt live for ever.” | 

It is useless to hope to appreciate, much less to 
assimilate, the central principles of Buddhism, without 
realising certain facts. To learn these we must go to 
the East. In those far-away heathen lands, as we have 
been accustomed to consider them, the progress of 
“civilisation” may be slow. In business, in commerce 
and in material progress we may be in advance, but, in 
that deeper lore which it is beyond the power of money 
to purchase, we are immeasurably behind, for we have 
never striven to acquire even the rudimentary principles 
of mind-culture.. We are constantly placing a wholly 
fictitious monetary value upon valueless things, yet the 
things which seem the most evanescent and elusive are 
often the only ones worth striving for at all. 

Men hesitate to forsake the supposed realities of the 
world for what they think a vague, uncertain shadow, 
but it is eternally true that the only gain is through loss. 
By forgetfulness of self, by earnest discipline and by 
regular meditation alone, can be regained the possession 
of those hidden powers of which, through disuse, we 
have become almost, if not quite, unconscious. . To 
cultivate these higher faculties by right contemplation, to 
practise charity and compassion, and to subdue self and 
all selfish desires—these are the only means by which 
true progress can be made, this is the only way which 
can lead eventually to the perfect comprehension of the 
one absolute and eternal truth which is Nirvana. 

| GERTRUDE GARRATT. 
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Vasanta the Beautiful. ~ 
(Act I1I.—continued.) 


Vasania. Unswear, unswear it, you that are the King! 
Let mercy rule the city from this day. 
—What knows your undiscerning sword of law, 
What urgent Hells may nerve each separate arm 
That kills >—Alas, our punishment lives here, 
Of us that kill : our executioner 
Strikes always, not once only. Think awhile 
Of all the different sufferings that there are, 
Of all the different angers, hopes and fears, 
The high defences and salvations too 
That sometimes lie in murder, or the strength 
Of holiness that often arms the weak 
To remove things evil, or the desperate straits 
Of chastity imperilled, or threatened children, 
Or fury of impotent hunger, or black lies 
And lurking treacheries we must meet and fight 
Whichever way we can—Ah, think, not all 
Who kill are killers for their selfish gain, 
Nor black at heart, nor murderers in grain ; 
No more than all who boast of bloodless lives 
Are clean of thoughts more cruel than poisoned knives. 
The King. Strange words you speak, from you. 
Vasanta. Why should they die, 
Only to make you guilty of their death ? 
The King. What is their death? Death cannot hurt 
the killed, 
But only the killer. My victims go their way 
Unhurt, unhindered on their road of change ; 
Slain, wrongly, as they slew; since not ten thousand 
Red deeds on red, can turn a red deed white. 
—So, in this evil that I work on them, 
I only, linger hindered, and blood-wet robes | 
Cling clogging round my ankles as I move. 
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Vasanta. If death be no evil, where’s the evil, then, 
In dealing death ? 
The King. No ill is done indeed ; 
But ill is meant ; we kill, because to us 
Death looms a terror, and we hope to hurt. 
Vasanta. Ah, if your wise words led to deeds as wise! 
Come clear, come clear from these ingenious twists 
And tortured pieties! Ah, forget yourself, 
Your oath, your guilt, your burden, and your path ; 
Think only of those others who only die 
To make a far-sought torment for yourself. 
The King. When once this week is gone; I have 
sworn, I say. 
Vasanta (on anew tack). 
Listen, my lord, let dismal things go by ; 
We will be glad together. 
The King. I came to you 
Upon your news, because of yesternight. 
Vasania. You came, because you must. 


The King. Because I would, 
And not because I must. 

Vasanta. Are you so sure 
Of that ? 

The King (wavering). Ah God... This morning 


I was empty, 
And coldly wise in sickening memories 
Of bloodshot madness raging ’twixt us twain. 
Vasania. And now? 
The King. My emptiness, I think, was full 
Of things that slept. For, at the sight of you, 
The sound of you, old music stirs again 
And quickens and thrills .. . 
Vasanta (triumphing in her power). Poor virtuous 
young man ! 
Cold log, hard limb of withered holiness ! 
Shall I spare you now . . . or cast you on the pyre 
And turn you to flame ? 
The King (capitulating). Ah, why did I come to your 
call? 


-—— Ten me 
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Vasanta. You came, dear fool, because you craved to 
come : 
And needs must make your craving masquerade 
Beneath the grey cloak of a holy duty. 
The King. 1 hardly dare to trust this happy hour ; 
It seems a miracle beyond belief 
That has cleared an open passage for our love. 
Vasania, It is our will that works us miracles. 
Come sit, sit high, throned on my bed of love. 
The King (with her on the divan). 
On pain enthroned, for love and pain are one. - . 
And yet, and yet, how little seems the price 
In the hour of purchase, ere the payment’s made 
(Taking her) 
For this white wonder, this swept and garnished 
room. 
Vasanta (plying her craft). 
O lord, O lover, the cup stands empty now, 
And cast away the lees of lesser men. . . 
See, I am burnished and golden for you alone, 
And - with love brimmed over for your drinking 
now. . . 
Drink deep, drink deep, and buy forgetfulness 
Of all but your manhood for this little while, 
0 lover, O lord! 
The King (held). Ah, draw me down, far down 
Into sweet waters. 
Vasanta (luring hin with all her strength). 
Learn, O harp untried, 
What music of passion and chords of sharp delight, 
And wailing sighs, and exquisite melodies, 
And fainting trills of love my hands can pluck 
From your tightened strings . . . Come close, and learn 
of me 
What psalm Life sings through mortal lives made one, 
Fused into Godhead. Come! 
The King (lured and wholly captive). O you.. 
O you... 
Open the gates of Heaven, and let me through ! 
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Vasanta (drawing back suddenly to strike her bargawn). 
Not yet—you must buy your Heaven!—Show mercy 


first 
And then—drink deep, drink deep, and quench your 
thirst ! 
The King. What’s this you say ? 
Vasanta. Unswear your fatal oath, 


And give me a bridal gift to bless us both, 
Of pardon for all men. 
The King. God, if this could have been ! 
I will give you a Kingdom, and you shall be my Queen, 
But my oath I cannot. My oath is mine no more 
To give you. 
Vasanta (drawing away). : 
Nor mine to give you of my store ; 
But only for that. 
The King. Vasanta, you shut your door ? 
Vasanta. Alas, but you do not love me! 
The King. Indeed, to my core : 
You are blood of my veins. 
Vasanta. Then love me a little more, 
For what I shall give you. 
The King. I answered that before. 
Vasanta. Go hence into the cold; I havea score 
Of better lovers than you. 


The King. My life I pour 
Out at your feet... 
Vasanta. Unswear the oath you swore. 
The King. Ah, let me go. . . 
Vasanta. What sort of love is this 


Of yours, to refuse me one small lovely thing 
I ask—the recantation of evil words, 
And mercy ?—If I had begged you for blood or death, 
Then, then abhor me, deny me.—But this that I 
crave 

Is a clean white gift. 

The King. Our oaths are things apart, 
Outside ourselves, once given. They are our sons,— 
The continuing lives of us; and their safety’s more 
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Than our own. In anguish I may live or die; 
But in my oath [ live, for my oath is I. 
Vasanta. It is not thus! see it. I ask this gift 
In special longing, for I know its weight; 
And needs must try your love with special tests . . . 
To prove it is not weaker than your pride. . . 
Ah, do not deny me! 
The King (beginning to yield). 
If I grant your prayer. . . 
Vasanta (following up her victory). 
You will, you will. . . 


The King. I’m captive in your snare! 
Vasanta. Forget, forget! 
The King. All, all the world but you ! 


Vasanta. My gates lie open ; swear your oath anew ! 
The King (passion moving to tts climax), 
Vasanta ! 
Vasanta. Your gift! 
The King (on the edge of embracing her). 
O, like a golden spear, 
Your gaze goes through me! 


(Enter Manpara.) 


Mandara. Lady, The Grand Vizeer 
Demands to see you. 
Vasanta. But the King is here. 
Manddvra. He comes with the King’s own signet. 
Vasanta. Then send him home 
The King and I are busied. 
Mandara. He will take 
No answer but admittance. 
The King. Bring him in; 
Well show him what it is to trouble the King 
In his leisures . . . You abuse our courtesy, 
My Lord... 


(Nicropua has entered, followed by Upiut 
at the head of six soldiers; and MANDARA 
and Cu&LYA.) 
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Nigrodha. Your mercy,—Vasanta, I come to ask 
My brother Varshakara’s resting-place. 

Vasanta. He is gone ona journey... 

The King. Suddenly and far. 
But you... 

Nigrodha. Too sudden and too far indeed, 
Goes Varshakara’s journey. He was here 
An hour ago; and not so very far, 
From here, by now, my brother lies, I think. 

The King. Your brother here ? 


Vasanta. Your brother here, indeed ? 
Who saw your brother here ? 
Nigrodha. I did. 


He brought me in by a little private door, 

To show me this that he had bought for you. 
Vasanta. A likely tale. The keepers of my gate, 

My women, did they see the pair of you 

Parading my rooms ? 


Nigrodha. Your women saw us both. 
Vasanta. Well, what if they did? I never knew 
of it.— 


Ride out, ride out, then, on your brother’s track. 
You will easily overtake him, since he was here 
So lately. 
The King. Is your brother then a child, 
That you should make such hot untimely quest, 
Like nurse or mother of some forwandered babe ? 
Nigrodha. Alas, O Lord, my brother’s im this house. 
We have watched the doors and walls; but none came forth 
On any errand but to fetch the King. 
Vasanta (with startled horror). 
O treason and murder against my Lord the King! 
This evil lover of mine is lurking close 
In a secret place, to set about the King 
And kill him . . . O, go search the palace through 
And find this villain !—Alas that I was born 
To sow such deadly seed of jealousy ! 
The King. A dangerous, thorny jungle is man’s love ; 
I pity him... 
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Nigrodha. And so do I, indeed ; 
Woman, you suffer us then, to search your house ? 
Vasanta. I pray you, quickly, quickly,—everywhere. 
My breast is torn with terror till he’s found. 
Nigrodha. "Tis done already. Nothing anywhere 
Was seen of him. 
Vasanta. He is in the garden, then. 
Nigrodha. He had no time, I think, to get so far. 
We have searched the garden, too; and found no sign. 
Vasanta. Great glory to all the gods ; he has slipped 
your watch then 
And gone across the wall .. . 
The King. Good quittance too. 
So now disturb our private hours no more 
On such a vain pretence. 
Nigrodha. Is justice vain ? 
I am come for justice. And only in this room 
We have made no search. My brother must be 
here. 
Vasanta. Well, is this not a royal jest indeed! 
I think, dear Lord, this reverend one is mad 
Or sun-struck . . . Look about you thoroughly, 
Unrip the cushions, pray, shake out the curtains. 
Perhaps he is hiding in the wine-cup there. 
Look in my slippers, do, and between my hands ! 
Nigrodha. They are red. 
The King. What is this ? 
Nigrodha. I think she understands. 
Vasanta. I understand that crazy folly makes 
My house this day a Bedlam !—Well, and now 
You are satisfied your brother is not here, 
Not underneath my cushions or my cups? 
Then go: and leave your King and Queen in peace. 
Nigrodha. 1am not wholly satisfied as yet, 


With leave, my Queen . . . Pray rise from your divan 
A moment, Highness... 
Vasanta. What, shall I stand or sit 


To this man’s orders ? 
The King. Indeed, you go too far. 
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Nigrodha. Not far enough yet. .. . May I search 
your throne? 
Vasanta. He thinks his brother’s lying here in wait, 
Poor soul, to kill us!—Why, but he would stifle ! 
Let be, Nigrodha, there's a limit set 
At last to foolishness. 
Nigrodha. Upon your crown, 
My Lord, I claim fair liberty of search. 
Vasanta. Lie firm, lie soft, my lion; pay no regard 
To these insistent yappings of your dog. 
Nigrodha. My lord... 
Vasanta. My lover, I close your ears to him. 
Nigrodha. Mylord... 
The King. O take your wish then, and be done, 
And leave us. (He rises from the dian.) 
Vasanta. What a thing obedience is 
Ina King. But I, I will not stir for him ; 
I lie my length. 
The King. So let the matter be ; 
You see what senseless madness is your search 
That kindles anger in my chosen Queen. 
Nigrodha. Then bid her queenly highness swear on 
oath 
My brother is not lurking there beneath. 
Vasanta. Swear? What should I swear? I hate 
your brother. 
I have no notion where your brother went, 
Nor where he lies! 
The King. So now you will rest content ; 
He 1s gone, you see. 
Nigrodha. I pray what is that red 
That like a little snake has coiled and spread 
From underneath your cushions ? 
Vasanta, Where ? What red ? 
O, there? That is only a cup of wine I shed: 
And piled up cushions to hide it. 


The King (vealising what Nigrodha is hinting). 
See you now. 
There are vile and horrible thoughts abroad in you! 
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—Rise, rise, Vasanta, let him seek about 
Where’er he wills, for we must clear his doubt, 
At once. 

Vasania. You honour him. 


The King. Rise up, I say; 
His fears are far too evil for delay 
In their dispelling. 
Vasanta. I will not stir from here 
For a fool’s foul thought. 
The King. Vasanta, did you hear 
My word? Iam the King. 
Vasanta. What’s that in your tone ? 
Suspicion,—suspicion. . . . of me? 
The King. I dare not own 


My thoughts. .. . 
Vasania. Ah, yes, there is doubt; there is doubt 
in your eyes. 
So now, on my life and my soul, I wid not rise ; 
Your faith, and your perfect faith, is my only price 
For your pardon now. What, must I ask you twice 
To trust my word ? 


The King. I may not leave things so ; 
There is murk and midnight round us, and I must 
know 


My best... . or worst. . . . Upaili, take the Queen 
And lay her on those cushions by the screen. 

Vasanta. If any man dares lay hand or touch on 

me, 

Then never again, through all eternity 
Will I forgive you. I swear it. 

The King. Hold your peace. 
This rending terror of doubt and dark must cease. 
Take her. 

Vasanta (as they approach to take her). 


No, no .... Have mercy. Ah let me go. 
The King. Vasanta! 
Vasanta. You fool ! 
(They remove her.) 
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Nigrodha. So hold her safe, and throw 
The pillows aside. . . . What is it that you find 
There buried ? 


(They discover the corpse.) 


Upali. A dead man _ stabbed; stabbed from 
behind. .. . 
It is Varshakara. 
(A silence.) 


The King. O, my beautiful love, 
What hideousness, what hideousness you were ! 
Nigrodha. My lord, I claim this woman.—Life, for a 
life. 
Vasanta. Who was it killed him, then? For it was 
not I. 
Chélya. O do not trust her, my lords: indeed it 
was she; 
She and no other. 
Vasanta. You rat, you rat! 
The King. Ah peace! 
I know the worst; not all your tears and lies, 
Can make it better now,—nor even worse. 
Nigrodha, 1 claim this woman. 
The King. It is myself in her 
That I should give you; half her guilt is mine, 
Since this man stood between my crown and her, 
And she killed him to be Queen. 
Vasanta. Not that, I swear! 
The Kung. Hush, you have sworn too much: I 
cannot hear 
One word of truth in any more you swear. 
Nigrodha. | claim this woman. 
The King. Wait, and hear me speak ; 
What profit or comfort lies in this you claim ? 
Will it give your brother back his life again, 
To kill this wretched thing? . .. Evil on evil 
Gets only evil. Sow one bloody deed, 
And blood ts the harvest to the end of time. 
Nigrodha. I claim her life upon your royal oath. 
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The King. O first-fruits of my sin and of my doom! 
See how my pleasures and my monstrous oath 
Come home to roost upon my head and hers... . 
(To her)—I have made you evil ; yes, and you in turn 
Have made mea thing I spit upon and spurn ! 
Nigrodha. 1 hold my claim. 


The King. And I am damned therein. 
(He ts going.) 

Vasanta. Are you leaving me, then to die ? 

The King. i What way is left 


Of safety for us ? I swore,—and you have killed. 
There’s no way out; we each of us must bear 
The fates that each has forged about our necks. . . . 
Vasania. No other way? For you that are the King ? 
Save me, as once you loved me. Show your strength. 
The King. I never loved you; no, for I never knew 
you, 
Nor know you now, but only those whited walls 
That hold abominations past belief, 
Of pitiless laughter and the clanking brass 
Of deceit, and the wide-gaping mouths of greed, 
Sharp-set with teeth like knives ; and an iron sword 
Of hatred swathed in wrappings of pretence. . . . 
O Holy Lord Buddha, I would not pardon you 
If pardon I might,—so black a thing you are. 
Vasanta. Ah, what do I need with life or love 
any more, 
If the world be filled with sack a ~~ brood ? 
The King. Let me go quickly. . 
Vasanta. "Hear, before I go ; 
I, too, on my journey, this that I have to say ; 
I have dared, I have tried, I have waded through waters 
deep 
To be Queen of a sand-hill ; yes, and I lied to you 
As always a woman lies; do you think that we 
Can love so often and love so easily 
As our lips do ?—Yes, and I killed that dead dog there, 
And I packed his body close, and I throned our loves 
On his death ; yes, and I strove my uttermost 
9—2 
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To win my battle; and now I have failed in all, 
I go and I die; and in my death I know 
I am greater in spirit than you that bid me go. 

The King. In what damnation was it, of my love 
You found that awful merriment of your mouth 
When, veiled in splendours on a corpse, you sat 
And loved and laughed and lied ? 

Vasanta. O, I am a woman; 
And we can do desperate things with a proud high heart 
When we are pushed ; how should you understand, 
You that are half a man? Go home and drink 
A cup of milk to take away the taste 
Of my spilled blood, and put your mind in tune 
For holy meditations ; fare you well. 

The King (broken and battered). 

Take her. I do not see how I can live 
Another day. I cannot feel my heart 
Beating. Deal quickly: I am dead by now. 
Send her to overtake me soon, I pray, 
Upon my journey. 

(Exit the Kina.) 


Nigrodha. Now ’tis you and I! 

Vasanta (playing her beauty as a last card). 
Look well on this ; will you make it good again, 
When once it is spoiled ? 

Nigrodha. No use; I cannot see; 
My brother’s body rises in between. 

Vasanta. Iam young todie.... 

Nigrodha. And so those others were, 
Who are dead through you. 

Vasanta (giving up). I cast my weapons by ; 
I am weary : I pray you let me go with speed. 
Well-served for trusting to a cloud at need, 

O man, O mists :—and the one man I have known 
Among all those shadows was a shape of stone! 


Curtain. 


END OF THE TutrpD ACT. 
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A bindu View of Rirvana. 
I. 


THE readers of The Buddhist Review will certainly 
receive with interest the following article of Mr. 
Hemendranath Sinha on the meaning of the term 
Nirvana. The subject has been many times discussed 
and will be more so in the future, each one regarding 
Nirvana according to his personal conception of the 
supreme consummation. The author has properly called 
his article “A Hindu View.” He is by birth a member 
of the Hindu Religion, if we may use such a term for 
the collection of different sects existing in India. He 
was born in a Hindu family and acknowledges the 
supreme authority of the Vedas. 

Among Eastern Buddhists there is, I fear, a prejudice 
that there is an irremediable hostility of the Hindus 
against Buddhism. I believe that in many cases this 
view is erroneous. The Vedantists evidently consider 
their doctrine to be superior to that of Buddhism, but it 
is only natural that each person should consider his own 
opinion to be the more just. This is not to assert, however, 
that among them exists a determination to despise or to 
reject Buddhism. 

Some Hindus urge that Buddhism leads to inaction 
and that it is a negative theory. We may reply to such 
that their religion cherishes beyond any other the ideal 
of non-action. In Hinduism we have “saints”? who 
remain ten years without uttering a word, who sit for 
years upon the same spot, or who fall into conditions of 
cataleptic unconsciousness which renders them almost 
corpses. I am indeed certain that such is not the 
magnificent ideal to be obtained from the Upanishads, 
and that we have but to show, as an example on the side 
of Buddhism, the life of missionary activity led hy the 
Buddha up to an extreme old age, to prove that his 
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doctrine has an entirely different aim from one of 
apathetic inaction. 

Perhaps Buddhists omit to consider the objections of the 
Vedantists, and thereby dig an abyss between people who 
are scarcely separated by a tiny hedge. If the Buddha 
had desired to express metaphysical ideas, his theories 
most likely would have been those of an Advaitist, and 
it would be easy to prove that the Buddhist method 
assumes a basis similar to that of Vedantist Monism. I 
have many times heard the disciples of Sankaracharya 
say that the Vedanta is a rationalist doctrine: Buddhism 
is one degree more rationalist still. This appears to me 
to be perfectly true. Our Blessed Master has suppressed 
all speculation that tends to degenerate into dogma, but 
this does not prevent his disciples from holding an 
opinion concerning Existence, or from employing the 
Hindu term Pavabrahm. He himself evidently had 
opinions on this subject, and those who believe in his 
absolute omniscience must also believe that he also had 
certainties. He had the marvellous wisdom not to 
communicate knowledge which cannot be transmitted in 
its essence, because it rests on personal experience and 
the special nature of the physical, mental and spiritual 
organism of each person, and herein lies an example 
good to meditate upon and to follow. 

Certain Vedantists recently said to me: ‘“ You are a 
Vedantist just as we are,’’ and I replied: “ It is possible 
that I have the same ideas as you concerning Brahma, 
but, because I am a Buddhist, 1 do not cling to these 
ideas. They appear to me to be reasonable and satis- 
factory, but 1 believe also that 1 can deceive myself, see 
falsely ; that these problems are beyond that to which the 
human mind can attain, and that as soon as we embrace 
the Absolute or Brahma within a definition, or even in 
a thought, he ceases to be the Absolute or Brahma. 
And I have also learnt from the Buddha that all specu- 
lations of this kind are vain and do not lead ‘to the 
destruction of suffering, to peace of heart, to Nirvana.’ 
In the school of the wisest of masters I have learnt to 
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practise rational and methodical analysis, not ‘ to believe 
in what I have imagined, thinking that a god has 
revealed it to me;’ to live with a mind as lucid as 
possible even on the way of the $hdnas, and to control, 
even, the rapture of Samadhi. When you say ‘certainly,’ 
I say ‘perhaps,’ and my ‘ faith’ is entirely contained 
in the Four Truths with the Eightfold Path, a 
programme of action and not a dogmatic creed. This 
is where we differ.” 

Discussion of words is of no value ; it is a gymnastic 
exercise, intellectual, agreeable and, up to a certain point, 
useful as helping to develop the mind; we must take 
care not to attribute to it any more importance, and, 
above all, not to allow ourselves to entertain animosity 
towards those who think and see differently from 
ourselves. | 

There is room for a fertile understanding between all 
those who, by whatever name they are called, have 
faith in the Arya Marga, the Way of Noble Minds, who 
walk therein or seek it. 

In Mr. Hemendranath Sinha’s article we shall notice 
the denial, in common with the whole of the East, of the 
opinion of certain Western Scholars who would translate 
Nirvana by Annihilation. Nirvana is not the extinction 
of life but the destruction of suffering. 

Perhaps some confusion may arise from the idea 
expressed by the Author of rejecting action in casting off 
desire. The word action has many meanings in Hindu 
philosophy, and in order thoroughly to understand this 
passage, we must remember that there are actions which 
are accomplished independently of all ‘ thirst ” for their 
result, of all desire or personal passion, and which in no 
way involve the consolidation of the bonds which bind 
us to egoistic life, and are therefore in no way an obstacle 
to deliverance ; quite the reverse. 

Such is the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gtta : 

‘‘Forever detached, accomplish thou the work which thou hast 


to do, for in doing it with abnegation man attains the goal supreme” 
(111. 18). 
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We must know what Is “ act,”’ “ cessation,” “ inaction :” 


‘¢ He whose enterprises are free from the inspirations of desire, as 
if he had consumed the work by knowledge, is called wise by 
intelligent men. 

‘‘He who has expelled desire from the fruit of works, who is 
always satisfied and free from envy, although he is occupied with a 
task, yet is he in repose. 

‘Without hope, master of his thoughts, looking not for help from 
without, fulfilling his work with the body only, he brings not upon 
himself any stain. 

‘“‘ Beyond love and hate, the same in success and in failure, he is 
not bound to the work, even though he acts ” (Iv. 17—-22). 


And the real disciple of the Buddha repeats also the 
words of the Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king : 


‘‘T seek no reward, I aspire to no retribution, not even to be 
reborn in a paradise. My sole desire is the happiness of beings ; to 
guide those who stray, to lighten those who live in the darkness of 
ignorance ; to banish from the world all sorrow and all pain.” 


The divergences and points of contact of the two 
doctrines already appear in these few lines. In each 
case there is the same high stoicism, the same supreme 
elevation, but whilst the Vedantist who has built his 
mental fortress, his inaccessible ivory tower, shuts himself 
up, “abiding in his own glory,” as the Astavakra Gitz 
says (xix.), the Buddhist dwells among beings, and, 
abandoning every idea of egoistic deliverance, devotes 
himself to the salvation of all. 

ALEXANDRA Davip. 


I. 


In the religion of the Buddha the word Nirvana 
occupies a leading if not overwhelming place. The 
Hindu writer Amar Sinha very happily defined it as 
muktt or salvation, and the lexicographer Hemchandra 
gives bisrauti as its synonym. The real meaning of the 
word is “complete rest or peace.” Medini says “ Nir- 
vanam astagaman”—“ Nirvana is ‘setting’;" Buddhists 
say “ Nirvanarh paramatn sukham ”—“ Nirvana is the 
greatest happiness.” 
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In Buddhism it is closely akin in meaning to ahimsa 
or non-hatred. Those writers who assert that it is a 
condition of the soul similar to the extinction of the 
flame of'a lamp are mistaken, and equally so are those 
who assert that it is equivalent to the close of life or the 
reduction of life to death. 

Looking at the word in its broad religious sense, we 
might rather say that the real meaning ts cessation of 
sorrow, the end of unrest, the fullest measure of happiness, 
the eternal death of misery. In the Buddhist work, the 
Questions of King Milinda, written about the first century 
before the Christian era, the sage Nagasena tells the 
King that “Nirvana is the beauty of righteousness; 
Nirvana is the beauty of religion.” Like Milton’s 
Philosophy it is 

“ Not harsh and crabbéd as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” (Comus.) 

In another place we read the following utterance 
ascribed to the Buddha: “O friend Sariputta, every one 
says‘ Nirvana! Nirvana!’ What is Nirvana? Itisthe 
end of Jobho or lust, of moho or ignorance, and of doso 
or hatred. This, O friend, is Nirvana.” 

Similar views are expressed in the purely Hindu 
Scriptures, the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita. 
According to the former lust and anger are the root 
causes of all our misery, and perfect wisdom and 
happiness can be attained by self-control alone. The 
latter defines Nirvana as perfect peace, and Sri Krishna 
tells Arjuna that 


“He whose joy is within, whose pleasure is within, and whose 
light is within, that Yogi,’ being well-established in Brahman, attains 
to absolute freedom.’ 

“ The self-subjugated Rishis (Truth-Seers), whose impurities are 
washed off, whose doubts are destroyed, and who are engaged in 
doing good to all beings, attain supreme liberation.? 


! Yogi : one who follows the Path or Rule. 
2 Sanskrit original: Brakmanirvdgam. 
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‘‘ The Sannyasins,! who are freed from lust and anger, with hearts 
well-subdued and Self realized, for them absolute freedom? exists 
here and hereafter. 

* * 2 * x 

“ A Yogi® should constantly practise concentration of the heart, 
remaining in seclusion alone, subduing his body and mind and being 
free from longing and possession. 

‘‘ Being serene-hearted and fearless, ever steadfast in the vow of 
Brahmacharya‘ and controlling the mind, let him sit steadfastly 
absorbed in thoughts of Me, regarding Me as his supreme goal. 

‘‘ Thus ever keeping himself steadfast, the Yogi® of subdued mind 
attains eternal peace and freedom,? which abide in Me.”5 


The Buddha, who was a spiritual giant, wrestled long 
in meditation to solve the riddle of life, and he dis- 
covered that ‘‘ Desire is at the root of Sorrow. From 
desire springs action, from action its result. From this 
result proceeds sorrow.” In order to extinguish sorrow 
we must strike at the root of Karma, and, to destroy 
the effect of Karma, we must give up action. Hence 
the giving up of desire is the only possible way to 
Nirvana, where sorrow dies and joy alone remains. 

Gotama aspired to ensure the happiness of the world, 
and to destroy the misery of all living things. He 
sought not any selfish end; his own happiness or salva- 
tion was the farthest from his thoughts. His system of 
spiritual exercise may very rightly be called basanayam 
or control of the desires, as contrasted with pranayam or 
suppression of the breath. 

In Buddhism Nirvana is attainable in a way similar 
to that set forth in the sister religion, and there is very 
little difference between the yoga system which leads to 
Brahma Nirvana, and the Noble Eightfold Path by 
which the Buddhist attains to the Final Peace. 

The Questions of King Milinda already quoted throw 


1 Sanskrit Sannydsa : Renunciation. 
2 Sanskrit original: Brahmanirvénam. 
Yogi: one who follows the Path or Rule. 
4 Brahmacharya: godly chastity. 
5 Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita or The Blessed Lord’s Song. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit Text by Swami Paramananda. Boston, U.S.A., 1913. Chapter V., 24—26, 
and VI., 10, 14, 15. 
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an interesting light on this point. ‘Is there a place 
Nirvana?” asks the King. “O King, there is no 
place Nirvana, yet there is Nirvana. As fire exists, 
though there is no place assigned to it, fire is seen when 
two pieces of wood are rubbed together.” Again the 
King asks “Is there no place to stand whence Nirvana 
can be seen?” and the sage immediately replies, “O 
King, yes there is. That place is righteousness.” Even 
as we must mount on high to see the distant vision, so 
must we climb the heights of religion before we can see 
Nirvana. 

The Buddha, himself, who gave up the sword of the 
Kshattriya and taught the religion of love, impressed 
nevertheless upon his disciples the fact that they were 
still engaged in the fight for righteousness. 


“O bhikkhu, we are Kshattriyas because we fight.” 

“What fight, my Lord?” 

“ We fight for the highest religion, the highest object, the highest 
knowledge; and hence we call ourselves Kshattriyas or warriors.” 


In Buddhism Meditation is set down as the most 
direct road to Nirvana. The devout follower should 
practise self-examination daily and often. Irregular 
cogitation will not suffice, we need silent and deep 
thought concerning the self. Whence am I? whither 
am I going ? why am I here? what should I do ?—these 
and similar questions must form the basis of our medita- 
tions. Our need is attentive thinking, pure thought. 
We should act as the Krishna-Yajur Upanishad enjoins 
on us: “ That from which these existent things have 
sprung, in which all these things live and to which all 
these return—think on that!” 

The great Bengali Prophet Chaitanya, impressed by 
the grandeur and beauty of Buddha-Gaya, became 
inspired by the memory of the great love of the Buddha, 
the greatest Prophet of all times, and came back to his 
home in Bengal, an inspired Prophet himself, preaching 
love to all that lives. His inspiration inundated Bengal 
with a flood of love and spirituality, and fertilised its 
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earth, as it were, with great spiritual possibilities. His 
biographer Kabiraj Goswami said of him : 


“‘ A flood of love sprang up and spread on all sides, 
Deluging all creatures, animals and worms.” 


The Yoga system of Hindu philosophy has its eight- 
fold division as the Buddhist has, and the figure was no 
doubt borrowed from Buddhism by the brahmins. The 
Noble Eightfold Path is familiar to all, but it may 
perhaps be well to examine the Buddha’s Fourfold 
Meditation. It is as follows: (1) Meditation upon truth 
and untruth ; (2) Withdrawing the mind from the many 
to the one—from analysis to synthesis; (3) Attainment 
of detachment in which the bonds which unite us to 
worldly objects are broken ; (4) Disappearance of death 
and attainment of immortality. The self vanishes and 
deathlessness or Nirvana is reached. 

In the third meditation the mind of the follower is 
directed to the consideration of opposites. Knowledge 
is opposed to ignorance, attachment to detachment, joy 
to sorrow, happiness to misery, prosperity to adversity, 
the permanent to the transient. A state of mental calm 
arises, akin perhaps to what was described by Words- 


worth as 
“ The calm of Nature; 


All passion spert.” 


Turning to Hindu philosophy we find in the Brehat- 
Aranyak Upanishad the following utterance of Valkya to 
his wife Maittreyi: ‘The Soul is to be seen, heard, 
thought on and realised. Maittreyi! that by which, 
being seen, heard, thought and known, all things are 
known is the Soul.’”’ Immortality simply means the 
‘eternal life ’’’ spoken of by Jesus. It comes into view 
when the destructibility of existence vanishes, time 
appears as a limitless, eternal Now, and self is resolved 
into the one, universal existence. 

In the Mahdparinibbana Suita the Buddha asks 
what is the Law, and tells his disciples that it is 
made up of the Four Earnest Meditations, the Four 
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Great Efforts, the Four Roads to Iddhi, the Five 


Moral Powers, the Seven Kinds of Wisdom, and the 
Noble Eightfold Path. Let us see what these exercises 
are. 

The first group—the Four Earnest Meditations—com- 
prises meditations on the impurity of the body, the evils 
arising from sensation, the impermanence of ideas and 
the conditions of existence. 

The Four Great Efforts are the endeavour to prevent 
sinfulness arising, to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, to produce goodness not previously existing and 
to increase the goodness which already exists. The Four 
Roads to Iddhi or Saintship are respectively the will 
to acquire, the necessary exertion, the necessary prepara- 
tion of the heart, and, lastly, investigation. 

The Five Moral Powers include Faith, Energy, 
Recollection, Contemplation and Intuition. The Seven 
Kinds of Wisdom are Energy, Recollection, Contem- 
plation, Investigation of the Scriptures, Joy, Repose and 
Serenity. 

Finally there 1s the Noble Eightfold Path of right 
views, aims, speech, conduct, livelihood, endeavour, 
recollectedness and meditation, that indispensable aid to 
the course of meditation. The word “right’’ as applied 
to all these virtues in our view simply means “ proper” 
or “as it should be.” Samma or right denotes the 
progress from untruth to truth, from error to exactness 
and perfection. 

“The pure heart, the heart free from desire and 
obstruction sees Nirvana,” the Scriptures tell us. How 
is Nirvana known? In the words of Nagasena to the 
King, it is recognised “from the disappearance of want 
and sorrow, from peace, silence and purity.’’ The 
founder of the Christian religion but echoed these words 
when he said, “ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shall see God.” ; 

HEMENDRANATH SINHA. 
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Dr. Javatilaka at Portsmouth. 
(From the Portsmouth Times.) 


A LARGE audience crowded the Theosophical Hall in 
Brougham-road, Southsea, on Sunday afternoon, 29th 
December, 1912, to hear a Jecture on “ Buddhism ” by a 
Buddhist graduate of Oxford, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 
He said that Buddhism was a very large subject, vast 
and deep as the ocean, and it was only possible to touch 
ona very tiny portion of it in that lecture. Many books 
had been written on it, and many translations had been 
made into English—some of them in a hostile spirit, to 
refute the teaching, and some which lost the spirit of the 
teaching in an endeavour to give the exact etymological 
sense of the terms. The translations, however, of Prof. 
Rhys Davids had been made faithfully and accurately, 
with insight and sympathy. 

No one could study Buddhism without being struck by 
the universality of the message; it was for the whole 
world. Buddhism was the first religion that threw open 
the gates of the Kingdom of Righteousness to all, with- 
out distinction of race, caste, or sex. In Buddhism 
woman was regarded as the equal of man, and the higher 
life was as much within her reach as it was within his. 
Women had taken no insignificant part in spreading 
Buddhism, and a brother and sister, the son and daughter 
of King Asoka, were the first preachers of Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and were venerated to-day, after the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries. The Buddhist woman was the 
freest in the world, and had rights for which many of her 
European sisters were now clamouring, though many 
people, confusing Buddhists with Mohammedans and 
Hindus, pictured her as veiled and secluded in a 
harem. ; 

It was a common criticism of Buddhism that it was a 
religion of rigid asceticism, and not for the ordinary man 
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or woman. That was not true. Buddhism was for all. 
When the Buddha was asked, “ What is the highest 
blessing ?’’ he replied, “To support father and mother, 
wife and child; to be engaged in a blameless occupation, 
this is the highest blessing.” There was no veil of 
mystery thrown over the teaching. There was nothing 
supernatural about it; nor was supernatural aid required. 
Truth was attained, not by outside help, but by the 
conquest of passion in one’s own heart. A man of 
science or a mathematician by a long calculation arrived 
at a scientific truth. His method doubtless appeared 
mysterious to the mere outside layman, but the same 
result might be achieved by any one with the necessary 
training and application. So, too, the truth might be 
attained by any one, if he put forth the necessary effort. 
And the effort and the training would add enormously to 
the potentiality of the man. Doubtless there would be 
many difficulties and many failures, but when they have 
cast their thickest gloom, and the weary sufferer was 
inclined to give in, there arose in his mind the figure of 
the Master, and his words of comfort added strength for 
the struggle. ‘“ Let not your hearts fail, for if you faint 
not you shall conquer, as I also have conquered.” No 
belief in something incredible was required from us as 
the price of our salvation; knowledge and wisdom were to 
purify the heart. The Buddha, in reply to a question from 
his followers, said, “Do not accept a teaching because 
it is traditional ; do not accept a teaching because it 
is supported by subtleties of logic; but if you are con- 
vinced that it conduces to moral welfare, accept it.” 
There we have a charter of mental liberty, and, as might 
be expected, tolerance and freedom from persecution 
had always been notable features of Buddhism. In all its 
history none of the cruelties which had been committed in 
the name of religion were to be found, nor had any war 
ever been’ waged on its behalf, or any human being 
persecuted for his faith. While at the present time civilisa- 
tion groaned under the heel of militarism, and Europe 
was one great armed camp, one single great faith stood 
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out always for peace, and Buddhism strengthened the 
hands of that noble band of men and women who were 
striving against war. 

One of the great features of Buddhism was the 
emphasis it laid on personal effort. The goal was within 
the reach of all, but there must be earnest endeavour. 
It was by his own acts that man was purified, just as 
it was by his own acts that he was defiled. Self-help was 
the key-note. We must make the effort, the Buddha only 
pointed the way. Buddhism took man just as ‘he was, 
and relied on laws—the ordinary laws of the physical 
world, the laws of change, of cause and effect, karma and 
the allied teaching of re-birth. It set before man self- 
culture, relying on laws for his emancipation from evil. 
The Buddha summed up his teaching in one verse: “To 
abstain from all evil; to fulfil all good; to purify the 
heart.” That was comprehensive, and covered the entire 
ethical ground, the whole spiritual progress. Evil he 
defined as “‘ that which harms others, and hinders moral 
progress ;’’? good as ‘that which helps others, and 
promotes moral progress.” The prohibitionary, negative 
side, which was the first rung in the ladder, included five 
things from which one must abstain : I, killing ; 2, taking 
by fraud or force ; 3, impure conduct ; 4, uttering untruths ; 
5, the use of all intoxicating drinks and drugs. On the 
positive side, “‘to fulfil all good,” came a long list of 
virtues—all those qualities that help others. Finally, we 
must cultivate purity of heart. The heart was defiled by 
the dust of passion. The Buddha’s mind, cleared of this 
dust, became the mirror of omniscience. That was done 
by a definite course of training, by concer.tration and 
meditation. Meditation was an extremely important 
training, anywhere, and at any time; but here, in the 
West, where there was so much bustle and worry, it 
would be of the very greatest service, and there would be 
fewer cases of nervous breakdown and loss of memory 
if it were practised. In the East, where people had 
learned how to control their minds, such cases were un- 
known, though common enough in the West. 
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Above all other forms of meditation the Buddha 
particularly extolled the meditation of love as the highest 
form of virtue, and the most difficult, because it involved 
a great deal of sacrifice. It was not enough to love those 
whom one liked. Love must be bestowed, too, on those 
whom one wanted to hate. One might not do this ina 
half and half way : one must be thorough. It was the. 
highest ideal. Said the Buddha : “Just as the mother 
protects her only child at the risk of her life, so let man 
cultivate love.’’ 

If any one followed those three rules of the Buddha, 
“ To abstain from all evil, to fulfil all good, to purify the 
heart,” he would have his feet planted on the path which 
leads to peace, to insight, and to Nirvana. 


Ne 
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A Buddhist Hostel in Calcutta. 
To tHE Epitor oF The Buddhist Review. 


Si1r,—I feel to-day very glad to inform our co- 
religionists and sympathisers that a hostel for Buddhist 
students was established at 46-7, Harrison Road, Calcutta, 
by the Honourable Residence Committee of the Calcutta 
University last June. We are all very grateful to the 
Honourable Committee as a whole, and especially to the 
Honourable Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, the President of 
the Residence Committee and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, for it is mainly through his high- 
minded generosity that we have been enabled to start 
this hostel, and that the study of our sacred language, 
Pali, has been revived in India. The hostel is located 
in a hired three-storeyed building, the ground floor of 
which is set apart for the kitchen, while the upper two 
floors contain fourteen spacious and well-ventilated rooms. 
There are at present twenty-three residents, one of whom 
is a Buddhist student from Japan. The best feature of 
the hostel is that it 1s situated in one of the healthiest 
quarters of the city, and with an open and unvztiated 
surrounding. It is afew minutes’ walk from the Sealdah 
Railway station towards the west, and placed just at the 
junction of Harrison Road and Amherst Street, within a 
sort of delta formed by the intersection of Harrison Road, 
Amherst Street and Mirzapore Street, these three acting 
as three sides of the triangle. There is a special room, 
large enough to serve both the purposes of an office and 
Uposatha Hall, where weekly services are held under the 
guidance of the Superintendent. Provision has also been 
made for the intellectual as well as the spiritual culture of 
the students. 

A young men’s literary club has been organised, and 
its functions are divided into two sections: literary and 
debating. Meetings are held under the auspices of this 
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club on two alternate Sundays in every month, the date 
being altered when any appointed Sunday is a Buddhist 
Uposatha day. All members, as a rule, restrict their 
food to vegetables on the Uposatha days. The fees for 
board and lodging amount to 5 Rupees per month, and 
are payable for any ten months of the year. There isa 
hostel roll, called twice a day, in the early morning, and 
in the evening at 9 P.M., and also a gate-book to record 
the exit and absence of a member. 

I have attempted to give a detailed account of the 
particulars of the hostel, and my purpose is to attract the 
notice of friends to one important fact. Calcutta is 
admittedly the greatest seat of learning in India at the 
present day, and it is not at all strange that Buddhist 
students have been flocking thither within the last decade 
from Chittagong, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Japan and other 
Buddhist countries. But when I returned to Calcutta in 
1907 from Ceylon, it pained me much to find our students 
labouring under disabilities of various descriptions, for 
want of a hostel which would provide them with shelter 
under the supervision of a good guardian. They had 
either to seek refuge in a merciful Christian hostel or take 
shelter in an unpleasant quarter of the city, among people 
of low taste and degraded morality. 

In some cases it was found that some of the students 
in whom we had placed great hope, not only neglected 


‘their regular studies, but what is worse lost their 


character for ever. I thought over this difficulty, and 
looked for a way in which I could render a service, 
even though a very slender one, to our students, the 
future architects of our national fate. The thought at 
last grew into a firm determination that I should devote 
my monk-life to looking after our students, and thereby 
try to render my best services to our community, 
even though alone in the field. When I placed my 
proposals before the Rev. Gunalankar Mahathera, Vice- 
President of the Bengal Buddhist Association, Babu 
Benimadhab Barua, B.A., and a few other Buddhist 
friends in Calcutta, all of them encouraged me, and 
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promised their hearty co-operation. The matter was 
brought to the kind notice of the Honourable Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee last March, and he very kindly espoused the 
cause of our students. Now, thanks to the blessing of 
Lord Buddha, and thanks to the Honourable Sir Ashu- 
tosh Mukherjee, we have got a hostel fit to receive any 
Buddhist student in Calcutta. 

But in spite of all that I have said before, this is only 
the first step towards building a huge structure to further 
our true national progress that I would like to raise in 
future. I ask you all, my brethren, to unveil the past 
and see what our primitive forefathers have done for 
education in India; how many thousands of students 
they provided with board, lodging and clothing in the 
universities of Nalanda, and Brikramsila: I ask you, 1s 
there a single university in the whole world, nay the 
whole world’s history, that can be compared with them, 
so rich, so majestic, so stupendous, so perfect in all 
respects ? And will it not be shame to us, the descen- 
dants of those glorious forefathers, whose blood we inherit 
and whose breath we breathe, if we be satisfied with a 
hostel for our students that is not firmly established ? Of 
course, I admit that it is wise on our part to proceed 
little by little, but that only concerns the mode of action, 
and has nothing to do with our ideal. There are 
numerous Madrashas and Maktabs for Mahomedans, 
Sanskrit Colleges and Tols for Hindus in India, but 
there is not a single institution for imparting instruction 
in Paliand Buddhism. The Government is always ready 
to help people in the matter of education, especially in 
the diffusion of oriental learning, but they cannot help 
those who are unable to help themselves. Before asking 
for the sympathy of the Government, we must prove by 
our action that we deserve such sympathy. I invite 
therefore my generous brethren of other Buddhist lands 
to come forward with a helping hand, towards raising a 
permanent building in the heart of the city of Calcutta, 
which shall provide for the comfort of our students, the 
printing of Pali works and other publications, a preaching 
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hall, a Pali College,a Library and such like. With these 
lofty objects in view I have made up my mind to open a 
hostel fund ere long, and I shall appeal to my brethren to 
contribute as much as they can spare for the exaltation of 
our Noble Dhamma. 

In conclusion, I think it necessary to note here for the 
information of those students who are willing to join this 
hostel, that places are open only to those who have 
already matriculated, and that applications should reach the 
superintendent on or before the 15th of June next. 

Tue SaMANA PUNNANANDA SAMI, 
Late Professor of Pal: Bengal Nation College, Hony. 


Juntor Pali Lecturer of the Calcutta University, 
Superintendent Buddhist Hostel. 


46-7 Harrison Roap CAatcuTtra. 
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Reviews and Rotices. 


BuDDHISM AND SciENCcE. By Paut Dauuxe. Translated from 
the German by The Bhikkhu Silacara. London, Macmillan. 8vo, 
pp. xli and 256. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Paut DaAHLkE, whose Buddhist Essays attracted so much 
attention, now comes before us with a far more ambitious and 
naturally a more mature adventure. He proposes to survey the 
greater part of the scientific field with Buddhist instruments and 
give us the result of his plotting. 

Not by any means for the first time has Buddhism been brought 
face to face with Science, and challenged as to its agreement with, 
or interpreted in the sense of, Science. And sooner or later all 
human knowledge, all human thought, must be prepared to stand 
this ordeal. For Science is nothing, after all, but knowledge set in 
order for the service of man; set in order without restraint, without 
arviéve pensée. Science is consequently for_the most part modern ; 
for freedom to publish one’s results, whatever they may be, has only 
been gained in our own time—and not everywhere, even now. In 
many respects it has had to do with the immediate consideration of 
material things—such as the laws of physical and chemical change, 
motion and rest, and their technical applications. The extraordinary 
increase of population in the West, its demands for stimulation of. 
every kind, and the intense competition between man and man, have © 
rendered the advancement of Science here not only advisable but © 
compulsory. In the East, on the other hand, the sense of competi- 
tion is far less acute; the higher grades of intelligence are more 
meditative and not so urgent; so that a comparison of Buddhism 
with Science must include incidentally a comparison of Eastern with 
Western thought. The pursuit of knowledge requires the active 
exercise of all the mental powers, and, in many cases, involves also 
the bodily powers. Mere guesswork is no part of the method of 
Science; there are rules and precedents now for all discovery. A 
fine piece of investigation is one of the most beautiful considerations 
in the world, quite apart from truth or the durability of any result it 
may attain. For it cannot too frequently be borne in mind that the 
object of scientific research is not, as commonly supposed, absolute 
truth, but something truer than we have known already. To this 
end, reason and experiment are the chief instrumental means. 

There is, however, another and also a potent weapon of discovery 
that is frequently left out of view. When Newton was asked how 
he made his remarkable discoveries, he answered, “‘ By thinking to 
them.” Now this did not mean the act of reasoning peyse. Rather 
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he had noticed that meditation, if diligently pursued, has its own 
peculiar property of ending sooner or later in a sudden intuition. 
The story that a falling apple discharged some mental trigger and 
so brought up to him the law of gravitation may or may not be 
true; but it illustrates for us the fact that there is such a thing as 
intuition, apart altogether from the ordinary process of reason. And 
while Science is mainly concerned with reason, the habit of medita- 
tion is rarer, and intuitions more sparse. Below the scientific 
stratum, on the other hand, the mind is much engaged in the casual 
inferences and illusions of everyday life. So entangled are we with 
this, that the profoundest philosopher is unable to avoid its phrases 
and its genial errors; though, as the Buddha said of himself, he is 
not “led astray by them.” 

We may say of Science that it has a good record in the service of 
man. It has given us much, it will give us more; and its free 
investigation of everything within its reach has done much towards 
the ultimate deliverance of the human mind. Nor must we be too 
harsh, or too insistent towards some of its minor votaries if they 
have sometimes exaggerated its claims and made for it very pre- 
tentious demands. 

What is the nature of the world within which Science works? It 
may, of course, be variously characterised; but, from our present 
point of view, its most striking feature is relativity. When an 
investigation is made, it eventually ends in quantitative measure- 
ment; in other words, the relation of one thing to another is ascer- 
tained and recorded as a numerical fact. If possible, the inter- 
relation of several facts of one kind is next traced; and thereon 
the “law” or brief expression of their regularity is reasoned out, 
and the “error” of the work stated. Thus, for example, we might 
find the relation between the space through which a body falls from 
rest and the time taken; the relation between the rate at which a 
wheel spins and the friction on the axle; the relation between the 
attraction of the sun or moon and the height of the tides, etc. etc. ; 
and a very little consideration will show that work of this sort is 
valuable to our entire race. 

And, just as Science has to do with relatives, so life has to do with 
correlates. Think of “ good,” and “ bad” suggests itself immediately ; 
“short” implies “long”; “soft” involves ‘‘hard”’ ; and so forth. 
Every item of experience is based on relatives and correlates ; 
everything is conditioned by something else; every stick has two 
ends, But this is not the world of intuition. 

To turn to Buddhism. Inthe Buddha's time experimental science 
scarcely existed. Astronomy, it is true, had advanced so far as to 
enable eclipses to be calculated ; and there must have been a certain 
body of scientific attainment in the arts of brewing, dyeing, building 
and metallurgy. But of organised research we can find no trace. 
Life was simple ; and, though here and there were great towns, they 
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were without any specially weighty fascination. The cultivated 
classes, especially the teachers, were much in evidence, and great 
thinkers not so very rare. To these, the deep things of life and 
mind, the origin of the universe, the destiny of the race, the great 
Other Power, were matters of supreme interest. And every religious 
instructor was free to announce what he chose. The proportion of 
ignorants was probably much the same then as now. 

Amid such an environment appeared in the fulness of time (563 B.c.) 
one who was destined to undertake, from an absolutely independent 
standpoint, the cure of the long sorrow.of the world. Setting aside as 
utterly unreal any great external authority of whatever kind, and the 
correlated authority called the soul, heannounced, what he had acquired 
by a stupendous effort of intuition, three cosmic truths—Imperma- 
nence, Sorrow, the absence of anything Individual. And, partlyas the 
result of a reasoning process, he declared the way out of the misery 
of Existence to be by means of the Noble Eightfold Path to the 
Unconditional (Nibbana). Nor did he fail to teach his monks that 
the ultimate attainment lay beyond the grasp of reason, and was only 
to be reached by an intuition resembling his own. Of course there 
were many details of practice ; life can only be reached in that way. 
But the world was full of mind, made of mind; and mental culture 
was his chief prescription. Ultimate peace might be found, even in 
this world. Such was the doctrine which he propounded as TRUTH. 
How far are we to expect any identity or analogy between this and 
Science ? 

The Buddha’s system was founded on intuition, taught as 
intuition. Yet we cannot doubt that during his seven year’s quest, 
terminating on that memorable night under the Bo-tree, reason took 
@ very prominent part in the approach. Nor can it be denied—for 
many of his dialogues are still extant—that reason was largely 
ancillary in his teaching. It would be strange indeed if the best 
achievements of reason were opposed to it. And so we find the great 
doctrines of evolution, periodicity, telepathy, continuity, very obvious 
indeed in the Buddha’s instruction. Whevevey reason is becoming in- 
tuttional Buddhism ts tn harmony with sts vesults. 

Dr. Dahlke has been an explorer in Science, and is an ardent 
Buddhist, so that he is qualified to consider the comparison we have 
been discussing. His book consists of an Introduction, eleven 
chapters and a Conclusion. Of the first five perhaps the most 
valuable is The Doctrine of the Buddha; Chapters VII. to XI. are: 
respectively, Buddhism and the Problem of Physics, Buddhism and 
the Problem of Physiology, Buddhism and the Problem of Biology, 
Buddhism and the Cosmological Problem, Buddhism and _ the 
Problem of Thought. 

The reader will soon find that the author considers Science as con- 
cerned only with what he calls ‘‘ re-actuality”; the region of pure 
actuality being a totally different thing. ‘“ Actuality, when, where, 
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and howsoever it makes itself manifest, really means nothing more 
than this—actuality is present. For actuality is action, doing, the 
power to do itself. It tells us, however, nothing at all as to how 
this action is bound to take place.” ‘The one-sided requirement of 
Science that all action must be mediate, demonstrable in space and 
time, follows perforce from the position she takes up towards nature. 
Science is only possible where there is the perceptible to sense— 
where there is what can be compared.” ‘Comparison is only 
possible where things can be so arranged that the actual energies 
can be neglected. For every energy is something unique, strictly 
individual, not comparable, as my consciousness immediately proves 
to me” (Physics, 110-111). ‘* Motion is not energy itself, but the by- 
product yielded by two systems of energiesactingoneach other.” “In 
its essential naturethis by-product—the movement perceptible to sense 
—corresponds wholly and completely to a shadow.” ‘“ The energies 
themselves withal remain wholly inaccessible” (p. 113). “ Light is 
not energy itself, but only a designation for energies that lie for ever 
beyond our reach” (p. 114). The physicist legitimately, however, 
conceives things as “ bodies ” and movements as energies, so long as 
he remains a physicist and does not seek to make a world-theory 
out of his convention. Actuality, in short, cannot be followed up in 
time and space; it is not a mere possibility but a potency. All 
actuality is immediate. ‘When two pairs of eyes encounter one 
another and that springs up which we call love or hate, as the case 
may be, this is an instance of immediate passing over between two 
systems of energies.”’ 

We have only space to quote a few passages from the Biology. 
‘¢ If one thinks in terms of actuality, consciousness is just that with 
regard to which a reading, a working hypothesis of an inductive 
nature, is utterly impossible: for here the reading is precisely the 
form assumed by the consciousness, by that which is to do the 
reading, by the problem itself, and this itself requires a reading, and 
so ad infinstum” (p. 158). 

‘With the apparatus of Science there is no possibility of getting 
at such facts as ‘faith,’ ‘illusion,’ ‘error,’ ‘forgetting.’ Science 
requires something sensible and objective... If I am nothing 
but an unceasing reaction to the outer world, if I constantly adapt 
myself to things and things adapt themselves to me, not as a mere 
adjustment, but in virtue of specific energies, only then are faith, 
illusion, error, and all other negative phenomena equally possible 
with all positive phenomena ” (p. 159). 

The author has a chapter on The Doctrine of the Buddha. “ All 
that is, all processes whatever, whether they be reactual or whether 
they be actual, all is Sankhara ... Its meaning is, All is of a 
compounded, of a conditioned nature. The Buddha concurs with 
modern Science in so faras it rejects an uncompounded, an uncondi- 
tioned, a unity in itself, a soul substance, or whatever one chooses to 
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style it” (p. 40). ‘* Now the word Sankhara signifies not only the 
compounded, the conditioned, but also the compounding, the con- 
ditioning.” <“ All living beings exist by reason of forces . . . Every 
living being is here by reason of force peculiar to jhimself alone. 
This force hereby in quite a literal sense becomes an in-force, an 
en-ergy. The Buddha teaches the existence of actual en-evgtes. . . . 
This in-force peculiar to every living being, and thereby unique, is 
called by the Buddha the Kamma of such a living being” (p. 41). 
“Faith says, ‘everything stands '—namely, in the place in which it 
has been set by that ‘force in itself’ God. Science says ‘everything 
falls,’ which means that she neglects actual forces in general. The 
Buddha says, ‘ Everything burns,’ meaning that every process exists 
in virtue of a single in-force, peculiar to itself” (p. 45). 

‘‘The Buddha teaches that every living being is adequate cause 
to itself” (p. 53). ‘‘ Buddhism is the teaching of actuality. The 
actual is only what I myself experience—I, the I-process” 
(p. 80). 

The above selections will serve to illustrate the general drift of 
the author’s work. We must conclude with a few criticisms. The 
phrases ‘‘J,” ‘“I-process,” ‘I myself,” “an Individuality,” very 
often recur; and there is comparatively speaking far too little to 
counterbalance them. Even a fairly attentive reader might rise 
from a perusal of the book with the inference that on the whole 
its writer is rather inclined towards the “atta” (or “‘ self’) doctrine. — 
Now, where there is no “J,” there can be no “ I-process,’’ and this 
statement would doubtless meet with Dr. Dahlke’s ready acceptance. 
But he has not sufficiently safeguarded the Buddha position. Nor 
is * Whence and Whither ?”” a Buddhist question. 

So again with regard to in-forces or “en-ergies.” ‘“In” is a 
relative term to ‘out.”’ If there are such forces, they should— 
according to his reiterated contention—belong to the department of 
Science, which deals only with relativity. This, of course, the 
author would not desire. Zan Aung’s expression, ‘stream of being” 
is much better, both for these andthe‘ I” terms. But every writer 
on higher Buddhism sooner or later finds himself struggling with the 
difficulties of language. 

As to the highly important question of the law of the conservation 
of energy, we certainly cannot agree that it necessitates a closed 
universe. 

We must not omit the following instance where the author allows 
his prepossessions to run away with him. Early in his career, the 
Buddha attracted the attention of two groups of Jatilas, who were 
fire-worshippers. With his usual tact and kindness, he preached to 
them on “ fire,” using the expression in its common figurative sense. 
“ Everything, O Jatilas, is burning. The eye is burning, thoughts 
are burning, all the senses are burning. They are burning with the 
fire of lust. .. .”. Dr. Dahlke considers himself entitled to say, apropos 
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of this, ‘‘ All processes are combustion processes.” There is, in fact, 
nothing in lust really akin to combustion. 

As regards rebirth, the suggestion that consciousness passes over 
at rebirth is very misleading as it stands, though practically explained 
away afterwards. The Kamma doctrine, in all other respects most 
admirably rendered, is far too incomplete terminally. The ultimate 
exhaustion of Kamma, both bad and good, gives the “ silent thinker ”’ 
@ magnificent ground for eternal hope. By the way, there can only 
be one Kamma. Again, the commonly occurring phrase, “ nama- 
riipa” should not be translated “ Individuality.” On the other 
hand, we have nothing but praise for “phases” as a rendering of 
‘¢ skandhas.” 

Many readers will be interested in the discussions on birth and 
heredity. These are clearly and ably done; nothing could better 
instance the Buddha’s easy habit of getting to the back of a difficult 
problem. There is, too, much in other parts of the book that is 
singularly bracing to the intellect, and worthy of the considerable 
effort the author has put forth with so much insistence of tone. It 
is true that much of his correction of scientific claims does not amount 
to more than a restatement of terms; but he has been much more 
generous to Science than, for example, a modern cleric. And he 
knows—for he has read Poincaré—that the higher-class scientific 
mind is perfectly conscious of its own limitations, and how its stream 
is flowing. That, assuredly, is all in the direction of the Buddha. 

The book, as it reaches the English reader, is translated by the 
Bhikkhu Sjilacara, a scholar of eminence, already very favourably 
known in this country. He has accomplished a most difficult task 
with exceptional success. It must have been with great reluctance 
that he found himself compelled to use the unfortunate word 
‘¢ beginninglessness”’ on so many occasions, 

‘¢ Buddhism and Science” is a work that will pass through several 
editions, and it may be very heartily commended as worthy of a 
place in every Buddhist library. 

F.R.S. 


THe MawdAvamsa or THE GREAT CHRONICLE OF CEYLON. Trans- 

lated into English by WILHELM GeiceR, Ph.D., assisted by 

Mase. Haynes Bope, Ph.D. Pali Text Society. 8vo, pp. 366. 
10s. net. 


At last we have got a compact and satisfactory version of the 
greatest of all the historical works of India. Dealing, as it does 
for the most part, with external philosophical verities, Sanskrit 
literature is singularly deficient, both in historical fixity and the 
historical sense. Such unimportant things as time and space 
counted for little to the Indian mind, and it is only by careful 
observation of the grammatical forms that modern scholars can 
distinguish a difference of date between the Rig-Veda and the most 
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polished drama of Kalidisa. For the two exceptions we are indebted 
to the Buddhists, and the Mahavamsa or Pali Chronicle of Ceylon, 
and Taranatha’s Tibetan History of Buddhism in India go a long 
way to enabling the scholar to thread his way through the tangled 
jungle of early Indian history. 

The Mahavamsa was first translated by Turnour in 1837, and, 
fifty-two years later, Mr. L. C. Wijesinha reissued the work com- 
pleted and revised. Admirable as were the labours of these two 
scholars, it was felt in 1908 that the time had arrived for a new 
recension, and Professor Geiger’s book is the result. The Professor 
translated from the Pali into German, and Mrs. Bode, in collabora- 
tion with him, has given the book a racy and idiomatic English dress. 

What is the Mahivamsa? It isa poem dating probably from the 
sixth century of the Christian era, in which the author Mahaénama 
attempts to trace the history of Ceylon from the mythological age 
down to the introduction and final establishment of Buddhism in 
the island. There is a more fragmentary and probably earlier poem, 
the Dipavamsa, upon which the Mahaivamsa was demonstrably 
based, but the later book far surpasses its predecessor in construc- 
tion and importance. Both chronicles, Professor Geiger believes, 
are based upon yet older materials. Originally the story only went 
down to the arrival of Mahinda, the son of King Asoka, about 
250 B.c., but it was continued to the reign of Mahasena 550 years later. 

Attempts have been made, much to the indignation of our 
Sinhalese friends, to discredit the Mahavamsa, but Professor Geiger 
valiantly defends it in its main features. He says that, although 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of Indsa, 2nd edition, 
1908, recommends cautious criticism of these Sinhalese stories, such 
warning applies to all historical documents, and we agree, especially 
when our minds turn to Robin Hood, Richard Cceur de Lion and 
the Minstrel, or William Tell and the apple—stories which for 
centuries have been handed down in English and European history 
as sober facts, and it is no discredit to a sixth century chronicler to 
compare him with those of goo years later. Professor Rhys Davids 
Says very truly, ‘“‘the Ceylon Chronicles would not suffer in com- 
parison with the best of the Chronicles, even though so considerably 
later in date, written in England or France.” Certain marvels are 
associated with some of the Buddhist stories, but we should do well 
to follow the advice of Professor Windisch, “not to pour away the 
child with the bath.” 

Internally the Mahavamsa bears the stamp of honesty. The 
authors notably regard with impartiality even the mortal foes of 
their race, and throughout evince a fervent desire to write what is 
true. Externally there is a mass of support for its details. In the 
list of Indian kings before Asoka (c. 250 B.c.), Bimbiséra and 
Ajatasattu are described as contemporaries of the Buddha, and this 
statement agrees, not only with the Buddhist Canonical Scriptures, 
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but with the Brabmanic tradition. In the number of years assigned 
to Chandragupta, Asoka’s father, the Chronicle also agrees with 
Indian sources. 

Chandragupta’s counsellor Chainakka is known to both, and the 
history from the time of the Buddha (563—483 B.c.) is well supported. 

The centre round which the whole Chronicle turns is undoubtedly 
the Conversion of Ceylon by Asoka’s son and daughter, Mahinda 
and Samghamitta. Professor Geiger does ot regard this part as 
‘“‘a tissue of absurdities.” The great King himself refers twice in 
his Edicts to the fair island, and from other sources we know that 
Mahinda was the apostle of Ceylon and a near relative. 

Insufficient use, we think, has been made in Buddhist circles of 
the wonderful discoveries among the ruins at Sanchi, which probably 
date from the second century B.c. One of the relic urns was 
inscribed as containing the remains of Majjhima and of Kassapagotta 
the teacher of the Himalaya. In the Mahavarhsa the former is 
stated to be the teacher who converted the Himalaya region, and 
in the Dipavamsa Kassapagotta is named as his companion. Other 
urns confirm the statement, and we have even a casket which 
contained the relics of Moggaliputta, whom the Sinhalese Chronicles 
mention as presiding over the third great Buddhist Council. 
Finally, among the sculptures at Sanchi there is a pictorial represen- 
tation of the carrying of a branch of the Bodhi-tree from Uruvela 
to Ceylon, just as we read in the Chronicles. Professor Geiger is 
inclined to adopt 483 B.c. as the date of the Buddha’s death, and 
acutely observes, when discussing the competing lists of kings, that 
he does not hesitate to give the preference wholly and unreservedly 
to the Ceylonese Chronicles. If we wish to learn the origins of 
Buddhism, he says, we must rely chiefly upon the Pali books. 

So much for the trustworthiness of the book, but what of its 
story? We may safely say that in no literature is there a chronicle 
more absorbing, more naif or more full of the beauty of ancient life. 
With what joy does the historian describe the blessed mission that 
brought the precious religion to his land! It was “roses, roses all 
the way.” And then the stories of the glorious reigns of Devanam- 
piyatissa and Dutthagaimani, the building of the Great Thipa, the 
Coming of the Bodhi-tree and the Enshrining of the Relics, all 
‘¢compiled for the serene joy and emotion of the pious.” 

Throughout is this note of moral elevation, and here and there the 
author rises into epic grandeur, as at the end of the twentieth chapter 
—‘‘Ten years did King Uttiya reign; thus is mortality the destroyer 
of the whole world. A man who, although he knows this over- 
mastering, overwhelming, irresistible mortality, yet is not discon- 
tented with the world of existence and does not feel in this 
discontent, resentment at wrong nor joy in virtue—that is the 
strength of the fetters of his evil delusion |—such an one is knowingly 
fooled.” 
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We are sincerely grateful to Professor Geiger and Dr. Mabel 
Bode for this handy, scholarly and satisfying edition of the 
Mahavamsa, and not a little thankful to the able directors of the 
Pali Text Society who have undertaken a series adorned with 
such books as The Psalms of the Sisters and The Compendium of 
Philosophy. 

Francis J. Payne. 


Rotes and Rews. 


With great grief we have to record the death of one of our oldest 
and kindest members, Miss Henriette Hertz, who has just died in 
Rome after a serious operation. A correspondent of the Times 
writes :—‘* Miss Hertz quietly and unostentatiously used her ample 
means to advance learning, culture, and art; and many scholars, 
workers, and artists found an ever-ready welcome at the Palazzo 
Zuccari, her home in Rome..... There was something almost 
ethereal in the mind as in the delicate beauty of Henriette Hertz. 
Yet to philosophy she gave her whole-hearted allegiance, and could 
endeavour to emulate the austerity of Indian asceticism. It was 
with admiration one listened to her dialogues with her philosophical 
friends, notably, with Professor Deussen, of Kiel, who spoke and 
wrote of her as Dtotsma, the fabled teacher of Socrates.” 

Our syllabus for May, June, and July is as follows :— 

May 4. Mr. J. T. Lloyd—“ Buddhism in Practice.” 

» 11. Prof, and Mrs. Rhys Davids—“ Religion as a Con- 
solidating and Separating Influence.” 

» 118 Mr. Dudley Wright — “Buddhism Superior to 
Christianity.” 

»» 20. Buddha-day Celebration at the Doré Gallery. 

» 25. Mr. C. D. Marthenesz—* Magga Saccan.” 

June 1. Zen—‘ The Buddha and Modern Problems.” 

» 8 Mr. A. D. Howell Smith, B.A.—‘ The Passing of 
God.” 

» 15. Mr. William Duffus—* The Theory of Life.” 

» 22. Mr. Dudley Wright — “ Proofs of the Buddha’s 
Existence.” 

» 29. Mr. P. W. Sergeant—* Buddhism and Modern Life.” 

July 6. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A.—‘ The Buddha’s Mes- 

sage.” 

» 13. Mr. William Loftus Hare— Nirvana.” 

» 20. Mr. Alex Fisher—* The Soul.” 

» 27. Mr. M. T. De S. Ameresekera—‘ The Palmy Days of 
Buddhism in Ceylon.” 

There will be no meetings in August. 

We hear that an appeal is being made to the public for funds for 
the enshrinement on Mandalay Hill of the holy relics of the Buddha 
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which were entrusted to the Burmese deputation at Peshawar by 
Lord Minto in March, 1910. It has been estimated that the erection 
of the central shrine and subsidiary buildings will cost about a lakh 
of rupees. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co., of 46, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, have issued a most important catalogue of new and second- 
hand works on Oriental Religion and Philosphy, including Buddhism. 
They will be glad to send a copy to any applicant. 

The Dasly Csttzen, which appears to be by no means bigoted in 
favour of the current religion here, seems incapable of discussing 
Buddhism in an intelligent manner. We are told that the Buddha 
‘‘ latterly spent most of his time soliloquising in the shade of a bo- 
tree.” A strange parody of the forty-five years’ incessant preaching 
and teaching of the Master up and down the towns and villages of 
India. 

The Christian Herald, 16th January, returns once more to the 
poor old Tibetan prayer-wheel. This time it was more than six feet 
high and much bigger round than a beer barrel. Perhaps the 
writer chose the simile because that is the domestic utensil with 
which he is most familiar. In Buddhist countries, thanks to the 
religion, there is no use for barrels of beer. Curiously enough we 
are told that the words repeated by one who turns it are no prayer 

at all. 

The Christsan of the 9th January protests against “the glorifying 
of Buddhism on the part of some professing Christians,” and reminds 
its readers of the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. ‘The spirit of 
compromise alike in social and religious matters,” it says, “is a 
poor substitute for the staunch convictions of the former days.” 
Let us commend to the Christian this text :—“ Be ye angry and sin 
not: let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 

‘‘The Buddha may be called the first Scientist for having enun- 
ciated a system explaining the operations of the cosmic process. 
Before Him .... not one had the supreme illumination to declare 
a comprehensive, original, scientific faith based on an analytical 
rationalism.”— Dharmapala. 


To CONTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS :— 
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Bankers: London Joint Stock Bank, 22, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 
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BUDDHIST REVIEW 
Vo. V. JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1913. No. 3. 


Buddbism as a Religion. 


In Christendom the term “religion” is generally a 
synonym for Christianity. When a man is said to turn 
religious the meaning is that he becomes a professing 
Christian. There is but one true religion in the world, 
all other so-called religions being either sheer superstitions, 
systems of philosophy, or moral codes. To non-super- 
naturalists, all supernatural religions, Christianity included, 
are essentially superstitions, and of necessity belong to 
the same general category. It is true that Christian 
theologians often mention other religions than their own ; 
but they are always careful not to do so without 
introducing certain qualifications. The depreciating 
adjectives employed are various, such as “ perverted,” 
“corrupt,” ‘devilish,’ “superstitious,” “ imperfect,”’ 
“inadequate,” Christianity being the only perfect and 
infallible religion, and consequently, in reality, the only 
religion. Naturally, with this estimate of itself, Chris- 
tianity believes that it is called upon to abolish all corrupt, 
perverted, devilish, and superstitious religions, and to 
fulfil by swallowing up all the others. From this point 
of view, Buddhism, if understood, is politely dismissed 
as no religion at all; but, if misunderstood, as is usually 
the case, is denounced as a false one. All this is highly 
amusing in the light of the simple fact that no satisfactory 
definition of this word “religion” has yet been arrived 
at; and, curiously enough, while Christianity claims to 
be the only absolutely perfect religion, there is nothing 


like unanimity even among its champions as to the exact 
It 
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meaning the term should bear. Some take it to signify 
worship ; others, creed; and others, conduct. Matthew 
Arnold framed a definition which ingeniously combined the 
first and third of those meanings, while ignoring the second. 
“The true meaning of religion,” he said, “is not simply 
morality, but morality touched by emotion” (Literature 
and Dogma, p. 21). The distinction is more imaginary 
than real, because it is impossible to conceive of morality 
as detached from emotion. Personally, I should prefer to 
define religion as morality illumined by reason and inspired 
by wisdom. Now, I hold that, if this or an equivalent 
definition be adopted, the right of Buddhism to be called 
a religion is fully established; and my present object is 
to show, by indubitable facts, that Buddhism possesses a 
better, surer title to this name than any other religion 
ever founded. 

In the first place, Buddhism is a religion based upon 
experience. Most other religions rest upon and make 
their supreme appeal to an alleged revelation. The 
Koran dropped down complete out of heaven ; that is to 
say, Mohammed was God’s spokesman. Jesus made 
precisely the same claim for himself. He was merely a 
messenger, entrusted with the mission of making the 
great Father known to the world. He assured his hearers 
that he neither said nor did anything of himself. Paul 
also, though nominally a servant of Jesus, like the 
Jerusalem apostles who had received their Gospel from 
the lips of Jesus whilst yet on earth, and who could easily 
have communicated it to the new Apostle, declared to 
his converts that the Gospel he preached had come to 
him by a direct revelation from heaven. Such a con- 
viction, cherished with intensity, was undoubtedly an 
element of tremendous strength in a missionary ; but it 
was also, from its very nature, a source of weakness and 
of danger. Such a missionary, when opposed, had 
nothing to fall back upon but his belief in the reality of 
the alleged revelation ; and mere belief, evidently, counts 
_ for nothing. How fundamentally different was the 
Buddha’s case. He came not as a messenger from 
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another world to utter words committed to him by 
another person greater than He, but as a brother-man 
who had made a discovery of vital importance, about 
which He was eager to talk with all who were willing to 
listen. He said not, “I am the way, the truth and the 
life,” but ‘‘ I have found the way, the truth, and the life, 
and I am here to help you to find them too.” The 
Buddha spoke with authority because He spoke from the 
deeps of personal experience. If asked what proof there 
was that his testimony was true, He could have offered 
himself as the irrefutable answer. The remedy He 
commended to others He had found efficacious upon 
himself. “ Look at me,” He might have said, “and listen 
to my tale. Before the light of truth began to shine 
within me, I dwelt in a centre of gross ignorance, and 
my life was oppressed with unspeakable pain and sorrow ; 
but after a stupendous struggle, a never-to-be-forgotten 
conflict, with the embattled powers of darkness, the light 
broke in upon me, and ever since I have been suffused 
with peace and joy.” No wonder He made disciples, for 
the things whereof He spoke were not objects of faith, 
but of positive knowledge ; not of belief, but of immediate 
vision. . 

In the second place, Buddhism is a religion that has 
had no need to adapt itself to modern science. It is a 
notorious fact that the doctrine of evolution, as formulated 
by Darwin, has already completely revolutionised Western 
thought, and that it has compelled Christian theologians 
either to denounce and reject it as nothing better than 
“a fascinating romance,” or to make enormous sacrifices 
in order to get into outward harmony with it. The 
majority, we know, have chosen the former course, 
though among the Protestants nearly all of the most 
prominent divines have taken the latter, with the result 
that Christianity as expounded by these is almost a new 
religion. But the founder of Buddhism was himself a 
thorough-going evolutionist. He held firmly to the great 
law of cause and effect, to which He could find no 


exception anywhere ; and as He studied this law He 
II—2 
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discovered another, namely, the law of change, and to 
this also He could perceive no exception. These two 
doctrines stamp Buddhism as the most original, unique, 
and scientific religion in the world. In some religions 
both truths are rejected; and even in the twentieth 
century there is one philosopher of undoubted genius, 
Professor Bergson, who teaches that the trend of what 
he calls creative evolution is to transcend the law of 
causation by establishing on the summit a state of 
comparative indeterminism. The truth is that, in every 
portion of the universe into which science has been able 
to penetrate, the law of cause and effect is seen to be 
always in operation. It is the other law, however, the 
law of change, or, as it is usually called, the law of 
impermanency, that is the more distinctive of Buddhism, 
because of its momentous implications. Among other 
things, it implies a rejection of the soul-theory and of the 
immortality of the individual. We can only see forms 
which are all in a state of perpetual flux. We are 

witnessing a never-ending series of comings and goings ; 
and the goings are in exact proportion to the comings. 
In the East the Buddha clearly discerned and coherertly 
stated this truth twenty-four centuries ago, whereas tn 
the West it was neither discerned nor stated until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. One cannot read 
the chapters on evolution and dissolution in Spencer’s 
First Principles without being constantly reminded of the 
teaching of the Buddha. 

From a philosophical point of view this is the 
foundation-doctrine of Buddhism, the doctrine on which 
all other doctrines rest, and which determines their 
form and colour. Strictly speaking, there are no 
Beings in the Universe, but a countless number of 
Becomings, no ever-persisting entities, beyond and 
above the law of change, but hosts of organic and 
inorganic forms in the process of composition and 
dissolution. The truth of this ancient teaching has 
now been fully demonstrated by science. But though 
the law of becoming and vanishing is universal and in 
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perpetual operation, we must bear in mind that nothing 
is ever lost, or that nothing either comes into existence 
or goes out of existence. The sum total of matter never 
varies. Two of the greatest discoveries of science are 
the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of 
energy. Altogether innumerable are the changes, the. 
appearances and the disappearances, but through them 
all Nature endures, matter and force persist. What we 
need to remember is that the law of change is not a 
destructive law. Look at it, for example, in its bearing 
on the subject of death. There are those who aver that 
in Buddhism death signifies the annihilation of the soul ; 
but there never was a more glaring mistake. As a 
matter of fact, death is in no sense a destructive or 
annihilating agent, but, in reality, the best nourisher 
and enricher of life. That celebrated slave-genius, 
Epictetus, discerned this truth with the utmost clearness. 
“ Death,’ he said, “is a change, not from the state 
which now is to that which is not, but to that which is 
not now. Shall I, then, no longer exist? Yow will 
not exist, but you will be something else, of which the 
world now has need.’’ Death involves no loss to the 
Universe, being only a change from one state of 
existence into another. Metaphorically speaking, there 
is no death, what seems so being but transition into 
some other state or states of becoming. Forms and 
modes are subject to ceaseless change while they last, 
and finally, to dissolution; but they invariably return 
again as other forms and modes, and thus the 
kaleidoscopic ball of existence is ever kept rolling. 
In the third place, Buddhism, being based on 
experience and in accord with the latest science, can 
reasonably be expected to treat human life in a rational 
manner. The silences of this religion are almost as 
instructive as its utterances. The Buddha flatly de_ 
clined to discuss speculations, hypotheses, and theories, 
confining himself to questions of practical importance. 
Theologians and metaphysicians are always engaged 
upon subjects the discussion of which can serve no useful 
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purpose whatever, and upon which no universal agree- 
ment is possible ; and this is how the Buddha characterises 
their work :— 

“The jungle, the desert, the puppet show the 
writhing, the entanglement of such speculations is 
accompanied by sorrow, wrangling, resentment, the 
fever of excitement. It conduces neither to detach- 
ment of heart, nor to freedom from lusts, nor to tran- 
quillity, nor to peace, nor to wisdom, nor to the 
insight of the higher stages of the path, nor to 
Nirvana.” 

But whilst the prophet detested and strongly con- 
demned indulgence in the discussion of metaphysical 
subtleties because of its futility, He was an ardent lover 
and advocate of all genuine knowledge. It was his 
earnest conviction that ignorance was man’s direst foe, 
the direct cause of incalculable evils. I may say that 
the glorification of knowledge is one of the most 
prominent and valuable features of Buddhism. Reason 
and wisdom are supreme in it. On this point the 
Buddha and Socrates are in full agreement. Knowledge, 
which means practical wisdom, inevitably leads to and is 
virtue. No one knowingly prefers what is evil. When 
the Buddha gained knowledge, insight, He was set free 
from the three great intoxications, the last of which 
was the intoxication of ignorance. He could not put 
sufficient emphasis on the fact that his attainment of 
Nirvana synchronised with the beating down of 
ignorance, the rise of insight, the destruction of dark-: 
ness. We thus see that in the Buddha’s conversion 
there was no trace of the miraculous, or supernatural, 
for it simply meant a natural translation from the 
slavish darkness of ignorance into the glorious light 
of knowledge ; and henceforth He walked, not by 
superstitious faith, but by the sight of the opened eyes 
of his understanding. This throws an entirely new 
light on what is usually termed the Great Renunciation, 
of which far too much has often been made. Incontro- 
vertibly there was a Great Renunciation, but it resulted 
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in a Greater Attainment, a Grander Acquisition, for the 
sake of which it was made. Indeed, all the incidents in 
the wonderful experience are adequately covered by the 
one word, EMANCIPATION, the word of which the Buddha 
was so very fond. When the conversion was complete 
there arose within him, “thus emancipated, the certainty 
of that emancipation.” 

And now I come to an irresistible inference from all 
that has been said, namely, that Buddhism is a religion 
in which common sense plays a most essential and conspicuous 
part. Common sense has been defined as “ the faculty 
of first principles,” and as “the complement of those 
cognitions or convictions which we receive from Nature, 
which all men possess in common, and by which they test 
the truth of knowledge and the morality of actions.” 
Another definition of it is, “ Native practical intelligence, 
natural prudence, mother-wit, tact in behaviour, acute- 
ness in the observation of character, in contrast to habits 
of acquired learning or of speculation.’’ What the 
Buddha learned to do was to examine life through the 
eye of this common sense, and what He learned about it 
by that means may be learned by everybody else with 
and without his help. There is that in every man which 
naturally responds to the appeals of Buddhism, because 
they are so eminently sensible and practical. In other 
words, Buddhism is only an application to the moral life 
of the law of causation. For example, all know that 
human life is ordinarily full of painand sorrow. Now this 
state of things is clearly an effect, the cause of which is 
thirst, craving, ‘‘ the craving for the gratification of the 
senses, or the craving for a future life, or the craving for 
prosperity.” Well, does not common sense tell us that 
if we wish to get rid of pain and sorrow, we must first 
kill the thirst, the craving that causes them? Again, we 
know that misery is bound to ensue if we follow either of 
these extremes—“ habitual devotion, on the one hand, to 
the passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and 
pagan way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, 
fit only for the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on 
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the other hand, to self-mortification, which is painful, 
ignoble, unprofitable.” Now, when the remedy is stated 
in these words, “ There is a Middle Path—a path which 
opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana,” 
does not common sense enthusiastically cry out, ‘‘ There 
can be no other way to safety and peace and joy”? The 
same thing is true of almost every other saying believed 
to have fallen from the Buddha’s lips. A little while 
before He died, He held a most interesting and instructive 
Conversation with the beloved disciple, Ananda. The 
Blessed One, as Ananda named him, was suffering from 
a dire sickness, and the disciple was anxious to learn if 
He had any further instructions as touching the order, and 
highly characteristic was the response: “I have preached 
the truth without making any distinction between exoteric 
and esoteric doctrine; for in respect of the truths, 
Ananda, the Tathagata has no such thing as the closed 
fist of a teacher, who keeps some things back.” He 
then assured Ananda that He had no desire to be known 
as leader of the brotherhood, or to encourage the idea 
that the order was dependent upon him, and added, 
‘‘ Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a lamp. 
Hold fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge 
to any one besides yourselves.” How exceedingly 
sensible because so wonderfully true! 

I am aware that this is not the prevailing conception 
of Buddhism in the West. The general impression here 
is that resignation is the highest idea to which the 
Buddha ever attained; and resignation, of course, 
implies the triumph of despair. It is alleged that 
Nirvana, extinction, annihilation was the only hope He 
could hold out to a heavy-laden and weary world, and the 
only desire He allowed his disciples to cultivate was the 
desire to get out of existence as quickly as possible. No 
one who possesses the least first-hand knowledge of — 
Buddhism needs to be told that that is the direct opposite 
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of the truth concerning it. Buddhism is the most 
optimistic of all religions. Despair is a word that does 
not occur in its vocabulary. What it inculcates is not the 
snuffing out of all desires, but the cultivation of right 
desires ; not a life of quiet submission to all the evils of 
life in the confident hope of eternal rest in Nirvana, but 
a life of assiduous self-culture, of universal love and 
altruistic service. According to all reliable testimony, 
when a man becomes a Buddhist he finds that deep, rich 
joy which is infinitely more than mere happiness, that 
serenity of mind which renders life a joyous song and a 
merry dance. This is how the Buddha speaks of himself 
and his brethren :— 


‘It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the careworn ; 
Among men full of worries, we continue calm. 
It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances; 
We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 
splendour.” 


In conclusion, one of the chief charms of Buddhism is 
its absolutely tolerant spirit. It has never engaged in 
persecution. Buddhists have been supreme in many 
countries for long periods, but in none of those countries 
is there any record of any persecution by them of any 
other religion, The Buddha himself, in one of the very 
oldest statements of his doctrine, forbids his disciples to 
give way to anger, heart-burning, or discontent should 
they hear observations in dispraise of either him or his 
teaching. “Should those who are not with us speak in 
dispraise of me, or of the doctrine, if you were on that 
account to be either enraged or displeased, it is you (not 
they) upon whom the danger would fall.” All He 
permitted them to do was to point out and explain 
anything incorrect in what was advanced against him or 
the doctrine, simply saying, “ This is not correct ; this is 
not so; this exists not among us, is not found in us.” 
Two hundred and fifty years before Christ, King Asoka 
devoted the seventh and the twelfth of his rock Edicts to 
the subject of toleration. In the twelfth he urged “ that 
there should be no praising of one’s own sect and 
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decrying of other sects ; that there should be no deprecia- 
tion (of others) without cause, but, on the contrary, a 
rendering of honour to other sects for whatever cause 
honour is due.” Then comes this reflection: “By so 
doing both one’s own sect will be helped forward, and 
other sects will be benefited; by acting otherwise, one’s 
own sect will be destroyed in injuring others.” Whata 
sweet, benevolent spirit breathes in those sentences, and 
how lovely is the record that not once have Buddhists 
violated that humane, brotherly sentiment. How favour- 
ably Buddhism compares, in this respect, with other great 
religions known to us, under whose banners large sections 
of the Near East and the whole of the West have again 
and again been drenched with the blood of martyrs. 
Yes, Buddhism is pre-eminently a religion of love, and it 
has inspired its professors in all ages to lives of love in a 
world steeped in envy and malice and hatred. 


J. T. Luovyp. 
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From an Eastern Cloister. 


Tue heavens were as molten brass, the earth was as a 
kiln, by day; and the hot world by night was like an 
oven. There was no wind stirring in the palm trees, 
and the grass and bushes were parched and brown or 
white with dust. The dreaded cholera walked to and fro 
in the city, and many were the deaths. The European 
community had already suffered, and each wondered who 
would be the next to go. In the East one takes these 
things as they come, with a stoicism unknown at home; 
with somewhat of the fatalism—indifference, if you choose 
—characteristic of the East. Take due precaution, of 
course, and then—what will be, will be. 

Very hot and toilsome was the way, that evening, to 
the monastery, so I hired a sampan, thinking it cooler on 
the river. But the water, yellow and turbid, was warm 
to the touch. The sampan rower, who knew me, said 
his father had died that day, and he was very sad. As 
he rowed, the moon rose in her splendour, like a nocturnal 
sun—her very rays seeming to add heat to the already 
heated atmosphere. 

My friend and teacher, the aged monk, was calm and 
serene as ever; yet a shade of sadness overspread his 
features, adding to his tenderness, his sympathy and 
compassion for all that lived and moved. 

‘Truly, little brother,” he said, ‘at such times as 
these do we perceive the sorrow that underlies all life is 
ever part of all the aspects of existence (khandhas); and 
we learn, indeed, the transitoriness of all the things of 
sense. Swift, fleeting, are they as the shadows which 
fall across this temple court, possessing no more of 
substance or reality. Yet do men cling blindly to these 
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appearances, only to find them fade within their grasp. 
Sad is this upadana,' sad the j@t2,? sadder still the endless 
samsava* for those who know not the Path, or, knowing 
do not follow it.” 

Sorrow, sorrow’s cause, and the way out of sorrow, I 
knew to be the beginning, the middle and the end of the 
whole Buddhist teaching. It is, however, this insistence 
upon the essential sorrow, suffering, or unsatisfactoriness 
of life, that causes the Western mind to turn away from 
Buddhism as from something repellent, characterising it 
as pessimism. I expressed myself somewhat to this 
effect, although fully aware of the wonderful optimism 
that the dhamma contains. I knew, also, that the 
Buddhist people are anything but pessimists even when 
life appears at its worst, so great is the hope with which 
their religion inspires them. 

‘You are of the West, little brother,’’ said the monk. 
“ But does not the religion of the West also teach that 
man is born to sorrow ?”’ 

“ Man is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward,” 
I quoted. “And they call the Founder of their religion 
‘the Man of Sorrows.’” 

“Truly was he wise, as I have heard. And what 
taught he those, who would follow him, that they should 
do?” 

Somewhat at a loss to answer, I quoted what I thought 
most appropriate to the life of the man before me ; as much 
as I could recall of the Sermon on the Mount, which, I 
regret to say, was but little of the actual words, though, 
no doubt, near enough to their meaning. Also I related 
the story of the rich, but otherwise virtuous, young man, 
quoting the verses which I remembered: “ If thou wilt 
be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, and come 
follow me.” ‘Every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 


1 Clinging to existence. 
2 Re-birth. 
* Round of re-birth. 
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children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
hundredfold.” And I described the sending forth of 
the disciples with the command “that they should take 
nothing for their journey, save a staff only, no scrip, no 
bread, no money in their purse.’ 

“Such, indeed, was his wisdom. But do those who 
accept his teaching thus follow him ? ” 

“ Nay, indeed, Mahathera.” 

“Do his priests thus ? ” 

“ Nay, indeed, Mahathera.” 

~ Some of them, little brother, some of them ! ”’ 

Fearful of being unjust, I spoke of certain of the self- 
sacrificing clergy of our large towns, and of some of the 
missionaries, notably the Roman Catholic fathers who 
do, literally, give up all to follow their Master in the 
lands which they count as “‘ heathen.” 

_ Yes, some of these I know, and they have wisdom— 
thus far,” he added, smiling a little as at a thought he 
was too charitable to express. 

Then there fell between us one of those long silences 
of thought. No breath of air moved, no leaf stirred. 
The hot, white moon beat her rays down through the 
great boughs of the tree overhanging the place where 
we sat, the shadows lying sharply outlined upon the 
causeway. From afar there came the throbbing of a 
drum, or tom-tom, the only sign of life from the great 
city without. The night seemed full of an undefinable 
dread. 

“ What is the world to thee, little brother ?’’ asked the 
monk, at length. 

“It is a great mystery, Mahathera, I know not whence 
I came, nor why, nor whither I go.” 

“These questions profit nothing. But, being in life, 
what seek you of it?” 

“T seek that I may live it honourably; that I may, 
justly, earn the wherewithal to live without being a 
burden upon others; that I may provide somewhat for 
those who are, in a measure, dependent upon me; that 
I may make provision for my old age, when | can no 
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longer work ; that, when I die, I may have comfort in 
the thought that I leave the world, perchance, a little 
better than I found it.” 

“‘ That is a good answer. But seek you not riches ?” 

“ Nay, I crave not riches, as men count riches. But, 
if I should honestly come by them, I would seek to use 
them for the good of others and not only for myself.” 

“ That, also, is good. If your mind is always set thus, 
may you have riches and the happiness that can come 
only of a life well spent. Nevertheless, right knowledge 
of life, and a right view of the constituents of being, are 
necessary if one would possess those riches which are 
greater than gold, or silver, or power, beyond which men, 
commonly, do not look.” 

“Teach me these truths, Mahathera.”’ 

“ In the beginning of life (jatz—birth) there is suffering. 
This all men know. But that which follows few men, 
enthralled as they become of appearances, understand. 
Birth is but the beginning of the passing away. 

“Tf one be born to great possessions, then is the 
illusion of things the greater, and greater is the 
clinging to existence from the very beginning. Doubtful 
are the gifts of such kamma even though it be the 
inheritance of past good deeds. The veil of appearances 
is thicker and the illusive transitoriness is less apparent. 
Yet all must pass with death, towards which all men 
hasten alike. If a man, so born, does not realise this, 
and if he use his possessions only to selfish ends, he is as 
a spendthrift wasting a store to which he adds nothing. 
This kamma will be exhausted, and so, in the end, prove 
profitless. 

“If one be not born to great possessions, then is the 
craving for existence the greater, and the illusion of things 
increases with the acquirement of wealth. Some such 
men will spend their whole lives in what you have some- 
times described as the ‘making’ of money! Having 
‘made’ it, it profits them nothing. If they ‘ make’ it to 
the injury of others, to the detriment, the spoiling, the 
loss, of others, it will come to pass that they themselves 
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must suffer injury, detriment, spoiling and loss themselves, 
here or hereafter. Such is the law of kamma and 
rebirth. 

‘If one be born to great possessions, yet renounces 
and gives up all, or if one be not born to great posses- 
sions and strives not to acquire them, surely shall he gain 
great merit, and happiness of being in this world or 
another. If such a one has a craving and a clinging to 
existence, that he may in himself, selfishly, enjoy such 
happiness, he shall, indeed, enjoy it. But this happiness 
is transitory because proceeding of that illusion’ which is 
the cause of transitoriness, and so of suffering. The wheel 
for ever turns, ascending and descending. Such is the 
law of kamma in rebirth. 

“If one be born to great possessions, yet renounces and 
gives up all, or, if one be not born to great possessions 
and strives not to acquire them ; if such a one has not a 
craving, and a clinging to existence, does not desire that 
he may in himself, selfishly, enjoy such happiness, he 
shall, indeed, enjoy it. But this happiness is not transitory, 
since it proceeds from no illusion, and there is no cause of 
transitoriness, therein. Whoso is blessed enough to attain 
to this is no more entangled of the wheel, is no more 
subject to kamma or rebirth.” 

Asthe monk spoke, the oppressiveness and the brooding 
terror of the night passed away, and a sense of a great 
calm, a great peace, a hope inexpressible, seemed to 
descend. Again I saw that wonderful expression of 
saintliness, of pure holiness, transfigure the aged face, and 
the questions I had been framing were awed to silence 
upon my lips. 

After a little time, he spoke again : 

“In birth is suffering, as all men know; in life there is 
disease and painfulness ; in death, decay ; from birth to 
death is transitoriness, loss of our loved ones, passing of 
health and strength, passing of all possessions. No sooner 
has the present come than it is past. The past is gone, 


1 Atfa = the illusion of the **I,” the ‘* Ego,” as a self-separate being. 
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the future is not yet, these have no being. What then 
is life? Is it the future, or the past? Is it the present 
gone before we grasp it? Happiness hath always hidden 
in it this keen sting—that it must pass and bring us 
disappointment in its passing. ‘Those whom we love 
grow old, even as we; they mourn our loss, or we mourn 
theirs, and this as surely as yon moon must set. 

“ And what is ‘mine’? I see the forms of things, | 
give them names, this robe, these beads, such small 
possessions as a monk may use. If not a monk, perchance, 
I have houses and wealth, costly clothes, and many friends, 
and power. Day passes on to day, and month to month, 
and year to year. I see possessions go, now this, nowthat. 
My well-beloved friends pass one by one. My health 
declines with age, and with it my power wanes. All slips 
away, little by little, until comes death, and then goes all. 
And yet, the rich are they in whom the craving for life is 
strongest, and the illusion of things the greatest ; for 
them samsdra stretches like an endless waste where 
sometimes they lose all in life, and ever lose all in 
death. 

“‘The poor know sorrow, but even these cling to 
existence, hoping that they may enjoy more of the 
things of sense before they die; what little they have 
they treasure, craving more. Those who are diseased 
and crippled, suffering pain, know sorrow, too. But it 
is balm for aching limbs to know that all is transitory, 
that pain, as well as joy, must have an end. Whoso, 
through suffering, learns the Holy Truth of Suffering, 
he is thrice blest, indeed ! 

“And, what am ‘I,’ that suffer and enjoy, now 
suffering, now enjoying the things of sense? Is it this 
body ? I know what this is made of. There are these 
bones, this skeleton that I carry about wherever I go, a 
thing which, alone, would frighten all beholders. There 
is this flesh, sensitive to many pains and discomforts 
from as many causes. There is this brain which often 
lapses now that it grows old. This body (7#pa) decaying 
slowly, doomed to dissolve and pass away. This, by 
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itself and separate, is not ‘I.’ There are ths e sensa- 
tions (vedanz) of heat and cold, of pleasure or pain in 
sight, touch, hearing, taste or smell; these are but 
transitory, caused from without; their cause removed, 
they are not, and in death they cease to be. These, 
by themselves and separate, are not ‘I.’ There is 
perception (sa##a) translating them, and samkhara' and 
consciousness (vi##ana) reflecting them ; these are but 


transitory, caused from without; their cause removed, 


they are not, and in death they cease to be. These, by 
themselves and separate, are not ‘I.’ If none of these 
five aspects of my being is ‘I’ when taken by itself, 
how can they, when together, be called ‘I,’ save as a 
mode of speaking, a name for an appearance ? Soon, 
very soon, will they be separated from each other by 
that other name which we call death. The ‘I’ of the 
past is not, the ‘I’ of the future is not, the ‘I’ of the 
present is gone the moment its name is spoken. Verily, 
there is no ‘I.’ 

“Yet here is the Cause of the Arising of Sorrow, this 
‘1’ with its five aspects, the Great Delusion which gives 
rise to the craving for sensate existence, carrying one 
from rebirth to rebirth, from life to life, now here, now in 
the state that men call ‘heaven,’ now in that they call 
‘hell,’ now rising, now falling, with the ever-turning 
wheel of desires and deeds. Nor is there ever any 
ending to this samsara until the Great Delusion is 
questioned and denied.” 

He ceased, and was silent so long that I ventured to 
ask: “And then, O Mahathera ?” 

‘‘There is the Holy Eightfold Path which leads to 
Sorrow’s ceasing, far beyond the reach of birth and 
death, beyond all worlds and heavens and hells, where 
kamma hath no more its sway; that Holy Path which 
whoso, having first perceived the Great Delusion, treads 
the same shall find Nibbana, the Utter Peace!” 


1 Difficult to define, but may be understood as ‘‘subjective differentiation ” or 
‘¢ mental properties,” and, taken together, with consciousness, as the Mind, which 
is the szxth sense. ; 
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“But what of those who follow other religions, not 
that which the Buddha taught? May not these, too, 
attain the Peace ?” 

“ Assuredly if they seek it they shall find, but to find, 
one must know the Path.” 

“ But is not belief enough ?” 

“ Belief without effort is futility; better, indeed, is 
effort without belief, or even faith.” 

“ It is written, Mahathera, that ‘faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead.’ ” 

“ A true word, little brother. Thus is it written in 
our Scriptures: ‘My deed is my possession and my 
inheritance; the mother’s womb that bore me, and my 
race; my deed is my sure refuge.’ And again, ‘Who 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows 
him, even as a shadow which never forsakes him.’ ”’ 

“ But must not one, to be a Buddhist, have faith in 
the Buddha ?” 

* Not altogether so in the sense in which you mean. 
Blind belief is never wise or profitable. Thus was it 
taught: ‘ Whether Buddhas arise, O monks, or whether 
Buddhas do not arise, it remains a fact, and the fixed 
and necessary constitution of being, that all its 
constituents are transitory, are suffering, are without 
an ¢ | 9 99 

“What of those who follow, in deed, and not only in 
word, those religions not of the Buddha? What of 
their rites and ceremonies to their gods? Are these 
religions true ?”’ 

“ A great king’ once caused these words to be carven 
upon the rocks: ‘ The signs of true religion are good- 
will, love, truthfulness, purity, nobility and goodness.’ 
And again: ‘In what doth religion consist? In doing 
no hurt to others, in doing abundance of good, in the 
practice of love, compassion, truthfulness and purity in 
all the ways of life” And again: ‘ No rites of super- 
stition, but kindness, respect of others, self-control, 


. King Asoka. 
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virtuous deeds. These are the rites that ought to be 
performed. Wherever these signs appear, there is true 
religion. Let us follow the advice of that great king, let 
us honour all other religions for whatsoever in them is 
worthy of honour. Thus shall our own religion be 
honoured.” 

“Then, indeed, it is true that those who follow 
other religions, not of the Buddha, may also attain to 
the Peace! ” 

“ Assuredly, if they seek, they shail find, but to find 
they must, nevertheless, follow the Path. And this 
they cannot do if they seek merely self-salvation, or a 
heaven of sensate bliss.” 

‘‘ Are there such heavens as these, Mahathera ? ”’ 

‘‘ There are such heavens, little brother ; but they are 
transitory, for there rules kamma, even as here. Sense- 
bound are they that dwell therein. Before them 
samsara stretches still, When the merit (kamma) that 
carried them upward is exhausted, the wheel turns, 
bringing them down again. Life there is vain as here, 
without the knowledge of the Path, the end of which is 
Nibbana—beyond all heavens and all gods. Only the 
one who knows: This is not ‘ I,’ this am ‘I’ not, this is 
not ‘mine,’ there is no ‘self’ herein, escapes samsara by 
destroying its cause.” 

He paused. Then in a voice very sweet and tender : 
“In Self is Sorrow manifold. No man who seeks to save 
this Self can ever reach to where no Sorrow is; nor 
from the fear of future Sorrow can he make escape. 
The evil Selfish go from woe to woe; but Self is evil 
even in righteousness, tainting good deeds. And this 
taint followeth on, into all heavens where Self and 
Sense persist, making them transient. This transience the 
essence is of Sorrow, and it springs from Self—the ignor- 
ance that is the Cause of Sorrow and of sin in earth, in 
heaven or hell, for gods or men who have not yet 
perceived the Truth of Sorrow’s Cause. By knowing 
Self as Cause of Sorrow, thus may they attain to 


Sorrow's Ceasing for evermore! They reach Nibbana, 
12-—-2 
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joy unspeakable! The Glory beyond expression! In 
this life one may, perchance, obtain a glimpse of it; 
whoso hath seen it knows that no words can tell its 
wonder and its surety! It is Peace—the end of birth 
and death and sensate being. Greater than Brahma, 
King of all the gods ; more wonderful than the heaven 
wherein he dwells, for he and his heaven will pass, 
Nibbana never !” 
J. E. Exam. 
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Finding the Way. 


An address to the Buddhist Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, February 14th, 1909. 


! VerY much is made in Buddhism of the Noble Eight- 
. fold Path or “way” to Salvation. Let us consider 
together, very briefly, how that way is to be found, 
| and how we are to win along it. For, after all, there 
can be but one way, one truth, one life. 
| In a country where Buddhism is the native religion, 
everything comes in a very natural order, and there is no 
| sense of contrast. Young children are taught the elements 
of their religion, and see it in practice around them ; they 
grow up, generally without questions, and remain per- 
: manently in the service of the Lord. He ts at home with 
| them in their troubles and their joys ; and undoubtedly 
| the character is gradually moulded by his precepts in 
| that manner. But Buddhism cannot at first appeal to us 
Westerns. Here the atmosphere is partly Christian, but 
| for the most part charged with static indifference. How 
do we, how should we, find the way ? 
| In order to answer this question properly, let us revert 
to the early history of the Master himself. 
| Siddhartha was a young man in the prime of life, 
married and a father. He diligently observed his 
religious duties, had a kindly heart and a highly intelli- 
| gent mind. He had nevercome into contact with human 
misery, for that was carefully concealed from him. But, 
| at last, his natural desire to see more of the world could 
| not be repressed, and He went forth to observe it. The 


tale is sufficiently familiar. He came in contact for the 
| first time with old age, sickness and death; He was 

assured that these were universal ; and there arose in him 
an immense desire to find deliverance. ll zest in life 
departed : He became a Man of Sorrows. 


~ 
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Pondering much on these things, it was clear to 
Siddhartha that the very first step on the way must be 
detachment. It was possible for him to entertain no 
other care, no other quest, save one. Therefore, with 
many tears, but unfaltering resolution, He “ went forth” 
into the wilderness from wife, child, and home. 

It was nowa question of search among the neighbouring 
teachers as to the remedies they proposed. Still main- 
taining his inner detachment, and receiving as a judge 
the doctrines so imparted, He learned the lore of the 4tman 
or Self, of transmigration, and of the law of Karma; the 
supposed merit of libations, sacrifices, self-mortification, 
and the different grades of other existence. He witnessed 
the various incantations and offering to the gods. He 
was advised to believe in the non-existence of matter, 
and to attain deliverance by leading the life of a hermit, 
But the Buddha was extraordinarily clear-sighted, and 
soon saw that the doctrine of a self or “ego” could 
lead to nothing but repeated rebirths, certainly not to 
deliverance. 

Sacrifices, ritual, and prayer occupied his attention in 
turn, only to be rejected as useless. Nothing remained 
but the practice of the severest asceticism. Six years 
passed in this way. At last, tired nature could endure no 
more ; and but for a timely meal of rice-milk, the pilgrim 
might have died. But the hour had come for that 
wonderful week under the Bodhi tree ; and now, after the 
long search, the whole drama of life unfolded before him. 
The origin of birth and death, the development of life, 
the cure of sorrow, the details of the Eightfold Path and 
other doctrines of his, were seen and systematised then. 
The four noble truths may seem to us a mere matter of 
course; but they were new; and the Buddha was so 
overwhelmed with them, that He doubted whether man- 
kind were yet prepared to receive them. As He said on 
a later occasion, ‘‘ The doctrine of the Buddha is like an 
ocean ; the further you wade in, the deeper it becomes.” 

Our first lesson, then, is that we must put ourselves into 
a position of independent judgment ; and, in order to do 
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that, we must part—for some time, at least—with many 
old associations, so as to attain the concentration upon 
one thing that is so absolutely necessary. We must go 
alone into the wilderness. It may happen that the events 
of life may help incidentally. A disappointment in love, 
or a loss by death of someone very dearly loved, may 
open our eyes very widely. It has, indeed, been said, 
that no one ever accomplished any great intellectual 
achievement without his heart having been first torn up 
by the roots. 
Listen to the saddest iineed in our literature :— 
Oh world ! oh life! oh time! 
On whose last steps I climb 
Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 


When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—O, never more ! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight ; 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—O, never more! 

Under these conditions, one’s mind begins to look on 
the world through a new and clearer atmosphere, and 
with a strength more braced and virile than before. 
There is a search for comfort, which is most truly found 
in the sympathy of others ; but it is always felt that a 
novel sense,—the sense of sorrow—has been evoked, 
however much we may hide it from the world, from our 
kin, or even from ourselves. Then there come to us, 
always in search of sympathy, reminiscences of the great 
thinkers of every age who have made the same discovery 
as ourselves. Well can we call up zow,—though until 
now they had been little more than scarcely interesting 
commonplaces,—" Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ”’ ; 
‘‘Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward” ; 
Sunt lachryme rerum (things are aweeping) ; our strength 
is labour and sorrow ; labour itself is a kind of agony,— 
a prayer: and always now there haunts us the mournful 
cry of Lucretius, “Surgit amari aliquid—surgit amari 
aliquid,’’—the cup is bitter, is bitter. 
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Where are peace, joy, and rest to be found ? 

But we may enter on the path through many conditions 
of travel. Should we happen, for example, to be cultiva- 
tors of science, and to come in contact at all with 
Buddhism, we cannot fail to be struck with the solidity of 
its foundations, its absence of unnatural assumptions, its 
clear and logical system of doctrine, and its ultimate 
detailed resemblance to all other systematised knowledge. 
How singularly reasoned and reasonable it is! Moreover, 
there is a total absence of the miraculous, an entire pre- 
valence of moral law, a continuity and unity that are 
utterly consonant with all we really know. Here we 
approach Buddhism on the philosophical side; the 
awakening to sorrow Is yet to come. But seeing how 
Buddhism looks the universe fairly and squarely in the 
face, a man of science very easily feels that he has kin- 
ship there. A peculiar feature of Buddhism is, that it 
has no ritual, no priest or altar, and no sacrifice. It 
encourages the silent heart. It even prescribes medita- 
tion. Thus the Buddhist is always urged, even after he 
has taken the vows of a bhikkhu, to concentrate, to 
cultivate independence of thought, to increase the sense 
of detachment. 

There are other gates that open on the way. Those 
who investigate mental phenomena, as part or not of the 
universe, cannot fail to see at least through the bars. 
The similarity between our Lord’s doctrine and that of 
Heraklitus among the ancients or Hegel among the 
moderns is simply amazing. ‘“ Being ’’—*“ becoming ”— 
“nothing ’"—surely these are home words to every 
Buddhist. 

To those, then, who have opened one of these gates, 
the first question invariably is, What is to be done with 
my sorrow? Is any real lasting happiness to be had? 
For our mind, howsoever aroused, has by this time 
discovered that a very little intellectual effort is sufficient 
to show us how transient everything is. 

Now, at this point, a Christian will naturally fall into 
a grave error. His ritual, his sacrifice, his atonement, 
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his Saviour, are constantly all about him, and he does not 
see that the necessary detachment is impossible if he is to 
remain in contact with them. How can he judge of the 
truth of what is coming in at every pore, every day ? 
Indeed, he has no perspective. Whathe sees very much 
resembles those exaggerated portraits that are taken with 
the lens too close to the sitter. Photography, of course, 
‘cannot lie” ; but, to use an expression of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
truth has “lapsed,” —the foreground is too large, the 
distance too small. No; the only way to judge of the 
truth of any religious system is to place one’s self—for a 
time, at any rate—right out of the cult, and then, with all 
earnestness, to begin the enquiry. This is what the 
Buddhist monk, with his entire absence of ritual, does 
every day. Nothing can be more fatal to the pursuit of 
religious truth than habitual attendance on religious 
services. 

At the outset let us clear away one misconception. 
Our Lord did not deny the existence of happiness for us. 
How could He, when He went everywhere proclaiming the 
cure of sorrow? No one can deny that there are little 
pleasures,—ay, great ones sometimes—that bring much 
happiness. The happiness, for instance, arising from good 
deeds is certainly real and pure. But it isall so transient ! 
That is the trouble. And when we consider events with 
our intellect, transiency is their most impressive feature. 
This was what the Buddha wished every one to 
reason up to. For, strange though it may appear, sorrow 
really does approach us at first through the intellect. The 
least intellectual of human beings have the least percep- 
tion of sorrow ; and such sorrows as they do perceive are 
of extremely limited scope. Even animals have such 
sorrows. But, as the intellect advances and begins to 
generalise, the universality of sorrow dawns upon the 
mind, and our individual share in it becomes acute 
indeed. The burden of the ages seems upon us; it is 
behind us, it is with us, it confronts us. Now, in our 
system of truth, the clear perception of transiency corres- 
ponds to the “ conviction of sin ”’ in that of the Christians. 
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As Heraklitus says, Everything is running away, nothing 
fixed. Can we stop the running ? 

The Christian follows up his conviction of sin with the 
appeasement of an angry god, which has to be effected 
by means of a vicarious sacrifice. But the Buddhist has 
parted company with him long before this. He waves 
away Sin—which, by itself, is of no moral import to 
him—waves away Ishvadra and the substituted saviour. 
And so we come back to the question, Can we stop the 
running ? 

The answer is, Not now; but we have the power so to 
modify its quality as to cause the sorrow to disappear, 
and eventually rest will arrive in accordance with natural 
law. 

Why is it that the awakened sense of transiency is 
accompanied by a sense of sorrow? The Buddha tells 
us that the root of the disaster grows out of tension 
(tanha), desire. 

Here, again, we must clear away a misconception. 
We are sometimes asked, Is then all desire evil? As 
Prof. Rhys Davids is careful to point out, no one can 
maintain such a proposition. Does not our Lord, 
indeed, insist upon right aspirations? Clearly, there 
must be wrong desire—tension of mind directed to some 
false aim or false practice ; and this it is that the Blessed 
One condemns. For wrong desire will be found, on 
close analysis, to be directed towards the gratification of 
selfhood ; towards some end for self-enjoyment; to a 
sefish ambition to get on in the world or to become 
distinguished ; to some virtue practised for pride,—as 
when one appears as a liberal donor in a widely- 
published charity list ; to a fervent hope of heaven ; or 
even of Nirvana, for one’s self; to a Semitic yearning 
for a long life and riches. These and similar desires are 
wrong because they look upon self as their end. Now 
our dharma tells us that Self is an illusion. There is no 
&tman or soul, no “I”; we are of compound nature, and 
such must necessarily become uncompounded,—nay, is 
actually so doing. To cultivate selfish desire, then, 1s 


it, a) 
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to go clean astray from the path of righteousness ; 
assuredly we shall not thus find the way. 

Intelligence wakening to a sense of transiency; a 
sense of transiency mingled with wrong desire; wrong 
desire arising from selfhood ;—so far we have traversed 
the preliminary Noble Truths. 

How does the Master proceed? He lays down Eight 
Conditions, which if faithfully observed must lead to thecure 
of sorrow,—to the peace which passeth understanding. 
As you know, these are: Right Views, Right Aspira- 
tions, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode of 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right 
Rapture. These terms are simple in the extreme, so 
that almost any plain man can understand them or child 
be taught them ; but when we follow them up, they are 
seen to be deep indeed—as befits the only essentials of 
salvation. Hence, as has been well said, the way of the 
Buddha is not a renunciation: it is a deliverance, and 
particularly from sensuality, craving for existence,—in 
short, from every delusion arising out of selfhood. And 
our Lord warns us that no idler will attain Nirvana. 
The most constant and earnest supervision is required to 
keep our actions free from the taint of self. It arises 
with most persistent suggestion; and often so masked 
that we can hardly see it at all. It is what Shelley calls 
‘the contagion of the world’s slow stain.” 

The Eightfold Path has been the subject of such 
frequent comment and explanation, that I need add 
nothing of my own thereto. But at this point it may be 
well to sum up the results in comparison with those of 
other religions. To quote an able author: “ Buddhism 
teaches perfect goodness and wisdom without a personal 
god; the highest knowledge without a revelation; a 
moral world order and just retribution, carried out with 
necessity by reason of the laws of nature and of our own 
being ; continued existence without an immortal soul ; 
eternal bliss without a local heaven; the possibility of 
redemption without a vicarious redeemer ; a salvation at 
which every one is his own saviour, and which can be 
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attained in this life and on this earth by the exercise of 
our own faculties, without prayers, sacrifices, penances, 
and ceremonies, without ordained priests, without the 
mediation of saints, and without divine grace.” 

So all this is attained, not by any supernatural means, 
but by the ordinary faculties which every man possesses. 
There is no threatening, no militance; only the sweet 
voice of a loving teacher. What a relief, after the 
rituals, the war of creeds, the insincerities of the current 
Western religions, to come upon a system like this, 
absolutely free from assumption, absolutely free from 
credulity ! 

On the other hand, there were matters on which the 
Buddha seldom or never entered, not because there was 
anything esoteric to conceal (for that he expressly 
disclaimed), but because He was obliged to limit his 
purpose. Having to teach salvation,—the matter of 
primary importance—He had no time to discuss such 
topics as the origin of the world, its infinity, its eternity. 
These involved on the one hand speaking in infinite 
terms to an audience with finite minds; on the other 
hand, the natural development of science might be left to 
answer later on all that could really be expressed. So, 
again, with mental progress. The Buddha accepted, but 
with definite precautions, much of the doctrine current in 
his time ; and occasionally sought mental relief in severe 
concentration and detachment. This, also, He left asa 
non-essential to the researches of later disciples. And 
assuredly we must look forward to the scientific cultiva- 
tion ere long of the obscure and strange mental and 
sensory powers latent in all of us but hitherto only 
evoked by accident, and cultivated without method. On 
the ethical side, the “way” at once leads us to consider 
our neighbour. As usual, the teaching is clear and 
explicit, and it is in several respects identical with that of 
older and subsequent religions. Much stress is laid 
upon our loving enemies—as a mother loves her only 
child—ah, what an emphasis! Much stress is laid upon 
righteousness in all ways. For where evil is done, 
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nothing, not even a god, can save us from its conse- 
quences ; nor can anything hinder the happy results of a 
good act. We are expressly urged to mourn with those 
who mourn, and to joy with those who joy ; for nothing 
can be truer than that grief is best consoled by sympathy, 
and joy enhanced by sharing. Assuredly, also, we are to 
love our neighbour. And may I suggest that we should 
so love him as to elicit the greatest amount of love on his 
part,—to increase to the uttermost the general stock of 
love in the world? As to the ills of life, our religion 
gives us an additional consolation in the conviction of 
their impermanence. 

Now it is interesting to wade deeper into the ocean 
of our Master’s doctrine. He left behind him, on one 
occasion, a precept which at first sight seems amazing. 
“Tf, O disciples, ye will attain the highest, you must 
leave behind you righteousness, to say nothing of 
unrighteousness.” What! The great Teacher of 
righteousness actually disclaiming it! Yes, that is so; 
and it is a striking instance of the clear and logical mind 
of the Buddha, who never flinched from following his 
conclusions to their ultimate end. Now, on what does 
righteousness depend but upon the existence of our 
neighbour, some other to whom we must be just and 
good? But when we have got so far as to know no 
difference between the other and ourself, where does 
the righteousness come in? It simply cannot arise. 
But the disciple who has got so far, is ready indeed for 
the highest, for “ Nirvana.” 

Incidents of this kind could not have had their birth 
in a number of scholars. The whole system of our 
teaching is so unitary, so interdependent, so original, 
that it could only have proceeded from a single mind. 
The Buddha, then, must have been a really historical 
personage. It is true that the teaching would have 
sufficed us, even were the Buddha a myth; but there is 
a kind of comfort in knowing that our Lord was one of 
ourselves. The Christians are in a far less satisfactory 
plight. Everything, they tell us, turns upon a belief 
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in a resurrection. But several independent thinkers 
nowadays decline to admit the historical character of the 
New Testament Jesus; and, in any case, will not 
accept the resurrection. What, then, is to become of 
Christianity ? 

Finally, we come upon the question of hope. Man 
loves to hope, and to hope the best. Is there really any 
reason to suppose that the ills we have fathered by our 
sin, the misery around us that we perceive the moment 
that we reflect, will eventually disappear? There is. 
For our beloved Master has instructed us that in 
everything—even in what we call inanimate nature— 
there is more or less mentality. From a grain of sand 
to an Arahat there is perfect gradation and continuity. 
The whole ‘‘creation” groaneth and travaileth until 
now, yet the morning stars can sing and the sun give 
healing. Sometimes, indeed—in rare moments—a 
communion with nature comes to us, so exquisite, so 
intimate, that no words can describe the feeling it brings, 
nor any gesture intimate its glory. It may last for 
minutes or seconds—no one knows; but time is no 
element of such an experience. All is together. 

Now, we have seen that everything depends on the 
thrust of Karma that keeps up our desire for life, and 
consequently our life. Whatsoever is good and what- 
soever is evil is a matter essentially characteristic of 
individuality. So that, as our religious experience 
widens and deepens, we gradually find the individuality 
—the selfhood—disappear. Finally the Karma—bad 
and good—having now nothing to propel, dies also 
away, and we enter on Nirvana. 

Everything that lies before us is within our own 
power. Enlightenment comes to us with our first 
understanding of transiency and sorrow ; and from that 
point nothing hinders us but our sensual ignorance, our 
desires. At last we attain a point where—like subject 
and object, and similar correlatives—the question of 
good or evil simply does not arise. Then we have 
entered on Nirvana. 


———— — 
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Thus, there is eternal hope for us in the most human 
terms we can possibly conceive. Everything is clear 
right up to the goal; throughout we save ourselves. 
And inasmuch as the world and “I” are one and there is 
no duality ; so all questions of the world and the world’s 
salvation come to an end with the extinction of the 
separate conception of either. 

He who can conceive these things has veritably found 
“the way.” If he cannot in this life attain the ultimate 
goal, he knows that another or others remain to him for 
the rectification of residual error. And surveying the 
long road by which he has come, as one who looks back 
from a mountain top through a clear air into the past, he 
sees that this has been more and more the characteristic 
of his pilgrimage; he perceives that the great Master 
appeals from the first to the heart of man. 

Just as a mother loves her son, 
Risking her life to save him ill, 


The good disciple knoweth none 
Whom he loves not with earnest will. 


Unstinted to the world alway, 
Far-circled round, below, above, 
Throughout the night, throughout the day, 
He breathes immeasurable love. 


No evil word pollutes his speech, 
No secret malice stains his heart ; 
His tender pity falls on each, 
In all their sorrows he hath part. 


He deems no path of righteousness 
Like that of love to all mankind; 

His enemies he fain would bless ; 
He hath no anger in his mind. 


Therefore he dwells in perfect peace, 
And in that peace his heart is stayed ; 
From Hindrances he hath release, 
In Rapture nevermore gainsaid. 


Ye weary who would walk in white 
And have deliverance for reward, 
Love is the depth and love the height, 
The inmost precept of our Lord. 


Epmunp J. MILts. 
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Che Primary Properties of the 
Material Wlorid. 


THE entire material—that is, unknown external world, 
may be divided off into real or primary properties, and 
the secondary properties that are based upon these. 

Real, or primary properties is the name by which one 
designates the four substrata that lie at the root of all 
materiality—these, namely : (1) Pathavi, bodily extension 
(literally, the wide, the earth) ; (2) Apo, cohesion (literally, 
water); (3) Tejo, the basis of heat (literally, fire); (4) Vayo, 
motion (literally, wind). 

The concept, bodily extension, here embraces equally 
the properties of weight (gravitation, inertia), and of 
resistance (softness—hardness, roughness—smoothness). 

Cohesion is that property of holding together which 
characterises all matter. 

Heat, z.e., temperature, is the degree of cold or warmth 
(sttatejo and unhatejo) that is found resident in all 
matter. | 

“Motion is wind, mobility, vibration, ... etc. ... 
(Dhammasafigani). 

On this point, the teaching of Empedokles (440 B.c.) 
of the “four root elements” coincides in a very striking 
manner with Buddhist teaching, so that here one can 
hardly help assuming the presence of Oriental influences. 
According to Empedokles, as also according to the 
teaching of Buddhism, these four elements—so called— 
are constants, possess an immutable existence ; that is to 
say, as such they can neither arise nor pass away, nor 
become transmuted one into the other, nor in any way 


9 


1 This article is based wholly and entirely upon the sixth chapter of the 
Abhidhammatthasanhgaha, which so far has not been translated into any European 
language. [Shwe Zan Aung’s translation, however, revised by Mr. Rhys Davids, 
appeared in 1910.—ED.] 
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change their nature. Upon the varied character, how- 
ever, of the different combinations of these eternal primal 
powers are based all modifications of matter, therewith 
included, all the manifold variety of the subjective world 
of appearance dependent upon these. 

On this account accordingly, these four substrata are - 
called veal properties of matter; for they are the 
inseparable constituents of all organic and inorganic 
matter ; they constitute the necessary basis of all physical 
existence. The hypothetical zther itself—naturally not 
to be confounded with d&kdso, space!—even though 
extraordinarily subtle and incapable of producing any 
sense impression such as colour, sound, flavour and so 
forth, upon any one of the organs of sensation, must still 
be a material substance—that is, must be compounded 
of the four substrata. The four substrata, indeed, con- 
stantly vary in their combinations and manifestations, 
but an absolute annihilation of the same is as inconceivable 
as their arising out of nothing. “ Out of nothing comes 
nothing,” and “no thing disappears into non-being” 
(Demokritos), are irrefragable laws in respect of material 
existence. Despite this, however, a Buddhist writer has 
found it possible to derive the four material substrata 
from the void, from &k&so—thus, to all intents and 
purposes, from nothing! 

At this point it must once more be strongly insisted 
upon that according, to the teachings of Buddhism, the 
external material world in itself is by no means, as 
Brahminic Vedanta philosophy teaches, a creation of 
Maya, or an illusory vision, but possesses objective 
reality ; that is to say, it possesses an existence wholly 
apart from and independent of the perceptive act ; 
indeed one might say it possesses an existence tran- 
scending consciousness. The sense impressions to which 
it gives rise, although they presuppose matter acting 
upon the sense organs, are, of course, wholly and entirely 
of a subjective nature, belonging to the subjective world of 
appearance ; they possess reality only as representations 
within the consciousnsss, never outside the same. The 
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subjective world of appearance and the by no means per- 
ceptible, consciousness-transcending, objective, material 
world areconsequently two entirely heterogeneousdomains 
and in philosophy to be kept strictly separate. With 
respect to error, the same can never be generated by 
reason of sensuous perception, but is simply and solely a 
product of the erring mind. 

In face of the fact that Buddhism admits of realities 
outside of consciousness also, it is absurd to call it 
transcendental idealism—an erroneous manner of com- 
prehending it which one meets with again and again 
among occidentals. Equally as unfounded is the current 
contention that Buddhism is a monistic teaching. 

Space (@kaso) is on one hand regarded by Buddhism 
as a property defining the limits of bodies—hence, as a 
secondary property; on the other hand, however, an 
eteynal validity is ascribed to it. 

Space is “the void, the pertaining to the void, and 
has no connection with matter” (Dhammasangani). 
Buddhaghosa expounds space as that which defines the 
boundaries of bodies, encompasses them, and causes 
them to be cognised, and makes possible the ideas of 
above and below. In the Maharahulavada Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, space in respect of the body is defined 
as the cavities of the body, the nostrils, the ear-holes, etc. 

But it is only with regard to the corporeal that one 
may designate space as a secondary property. Apart 
from this, space is that condition which presupposes 
bodily extension. Space is thus not merely a form of 
perception, but, independent of the latter, also possesses 
eternal validity along with the transcendental, ethical 
ideal of Buddhism, Nibbana. In the Anguttara Nikaya 
it is said: “ Dve ‘me bhikkhave dhamma niccd dhuva 
sassaté aviparindmadhamma. Katame dve? Akdso 
ca nibbanafi-ca ”—“ Two things, disciples, are permanent, 
constant, abiding, free from mutation. Which two? 
Space (akaso) and Nibbana.” 

BHIKKHU NYANATILOKO. 
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Che Origin and Influence of 
Buddbisin. 


RELIGION is evolved—not manufactured. No religious 
system has ever yet been conceived and received spon- 
taneously, and the prompt acceptance and rapid spread 
of Buddhism proved that the world had been prepared 
for a belief which was practically the antithesis of the 
creed hitherto accepted. A new idea, to gain acceptance, 


_must either be the outcome and expansion of ideas 


already existing, or the people must have become dis- 
satisfied with the accepted religion, and be yearning for 
a faith which satisfied more completely their human and 
spiritual needs. We havea very modern illustration of 
this. A few years ago a bombshell burst upon the 
orthodox Christian world in the form of the “New 
Theology,” but when the excitement consequent upon 
the utterances of the minister of the City Temple had 
subsided and calm reflection took its place, it was found 
that there was nothing new in the teaching afterall. At 
the best it was but a codification of what previous 
thinkers had said many years, even centuries, before, and 
as a matter of fact, even the codification was not new. 
The facts of Buddhist history have never been accu- 
rately ascertained, and the difficulties are greater in the 
case of Buddhism than in Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. Yet there is greater unanimity amongst 
commentators as to the data of Buddhist history than is 
the case in the other religions. It is practically certain 
that at the time of the Buddha the art of writing was 
unknown in India, and, therefore, the only knowledge of 
the events of His life and the doctrines He taught was 
locked up in the memory of His faithful disciples, but 
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Memory, in those days, was an art indeed, and being 
extensively practised, could be as faithfully relied upon 
as the written records of a later date. It was by the 
practice of Memory that the Vedic hymns of the 
Brahmans, the Talmud of the Jews, and both sacred and 
secular writings, were transmitted to later generations, 
so that the contention of some students that the first 
book did not reach Ceylon until nearly three hundred 
years after the introduction of Buddhism does not infect 
us with the suspicion as to the veracity and accuracy of 
the facts put forward with regard to the tenor of Budd- 
histic teachings that it does others. The inscriptions of 
Asoka supply the real stable foundation for a history of 
Buddhism; nevertheless, the facts of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, religions of a later period, when writing 
was in vogue, are more disputed than those of Buddhism. 

The rational conclusion is that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Buddhism are precisely as taught by Buddha. 
Their simplicity lends support to this view. They do 
not seem to be capable of any further reduction, and 
with the statement of them we seem to be landed on the 
very bedrock. By the fundamental principles are, of 
course, meant, the Eight-fold Path, the Seven Jewels 
and the Ten Evils, which are common to both schools of 
Buddhism and to all the sects. The distinguishing 
characteristic of Buddhism is the retention of these funda- 
mental principles in spite of all the developments. The 
various accretions to the foundation are traceable histori- 
cally, but the foundation remains throughout clearly 
visible after a long lapse of time. This fact also dis- 
tinguishes Buddhism from Christianity. The warfare 
between the many and varied creeds of Christendom 
rests not so much upon the additions that have been 
made as upon the basic facts, and there is no common 
ground of agreement even as to the person and nature 
of the founder of the faith. 

Professor Rhys Davids is of opinion that the Buddha 
was not a king’s son, and that it is erroneous to describe 
Him as such. We may also reasonably express a doubt 
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as to the actual occurrence of the four incidents which 
are said to have led to the Buddha deciding to devote 
the remainder of His life to solitude and meditation. 
There is a symmetry, development, and repetition about 
them which seldom attends incidents in real life, and a 
similarity to the story of the coachman in the Bhagavad 
Gita also lends support to the suspicion as to their actual 
occurrence. But, so far as Buddhism is concerned, it is 
a matter of no moment whether the Buddha was rich or 
poor at birth, a king’s or a peasant’s son, since the 
doctrine that He preached and the philosophy that 
He taught are unaffected by His birth or material 
fortunes. | 

There are to be found adherents of the belief that 
Buddhism was the original creed, older than Brahmanism, 
but upon examination and consideration of the early 
beliefs of humanity this seems to be improbable. 
Polytheism and Animism occupy an important place in 
those beliefs, whereas Buddhism was a complete revolt 
from both these forms of belief, and was undoubtedly 
the outcome and result of deliberate and persistent thought 
upon the origin of things. The fact that it afterwards 
departed from its original pure foundation only showed 
its agreement with religious development generally. All 
religious systems are characterised by the same historical 
development. There is first the teaching of the truth in 
purity and simplicity, so far as it can be ascertained ; 
then there is traceable the gradual accumulation of errors 
until, sometimes, there appears to be no visible trace of 
the foundation. Then there generally appears upon the 
scene an iconoclast or reformer, who seeks to demolish | 
the structure, and work again upon the original founda- 
tion. This was the character of the work of Jesus and 
Mohammed. Jesus came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil, and the mission Mohammed set himself to accom- 
plish was not to found a sect in Islam, but to purge 
Christianity of its idolatries and superstitions. Both were 
reformers. In the time of all three reformers— Buddha, 
Jesus, and Mohammed—the real meaning and intention 
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of all religion had become lost in a multiplicity of laws 
and regulations and burnt and other offerings. Even the 
word “ sacrifice’ had become perverted from its original 
meaning of “making or keeping sacred” into that of a 
material holocaust or burnt offering. 

Whether Buddhism was the outcome of a revolution 
or a reformation is, after all, only a matter of academical 
interest. We know, as Max Miller has told us, that it 
is “one of the most perfect moral codes the world has 
yet known.” 

According to the Dzpdavansa the first Buddhist Council 
was held shortly after the death of the Buddha. Five 
hundred is the number said to have attended this Council, 
and all were celebrated for their knowledge of Buddhistic 
lore, having been instructed therein by the Buddha 
Himself, and many of them had been complimented by 
Him on their attainments. It is claimed that at this 
Council the doctrines of Buddhism were defined by those 
who were certainly most capable of carrying out this 
task, and that this Council made the first compilation of 
the Buddhist Scriptures, the books which afterwards 
became known under the title of the Chzef Discourses, 

Within the century, however, the usual fate befell 
Buddhism. The original teachings were disregarded 
and a number of innovations were introduced. This fact 
led to the holding of the Second Council, the date of 
which is assigned to B.c. 443, and which is said to have 
been attended by twelve hundred thousand Bhikkus, and 
the Thibetan Annals state that many of these had seen the 
Buddha. Inall probability this figure is an exaggeration, 
but it is an undoubted fact that the Buddhistic belief had 
spread to a degree unknown in the case of any other 
religion before or since. 

The Third Council held in s.c. 220, in the reign of 
Asoka, seems to have been for the double purpose of 
checking a perverted form of religion that had sprung 
up, and of suppressing the hostile attitude of some who 
had become alarmed at the rapid spread of Buddhism. 
One authority fixes the date of this Council as B.c. 309, 
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but whatever the date, it is beyond doubt that at this 
gathering one of the most remarkable proselytizing efforts 
the world has ever seen was inaugurated. The interval 
between the death of the Buddha and the accession of 
Asoka is fixed at 218 years. 

Wherever Buddhism went it incorporated with it much 
of the existing mythology and belief: the result is that 
there are many beliefs and practices put down as 
Buddhistic, which have not the remotest connection with 
the religion pur et simple. Certainly it will at once be 
admitted that the Buddha’s motives were higher than 
the ambition of forming a sect or the mere desire of 
supplanting the already acknowledged teachers. We 
have many instances in history where men have been led 
on by such motives until they have lost all control and 
command over themselves, and have become intoxicated 
and insane with the temporary glory and fame that 
encircled them. There is no evidence that Gautama 
claimed to teach a new religion, but rather that He had 
dived deep down and found the truth underlying the old. 
The longer and more thoroughly Buddhism is studied 
the more there is found yet to learn. Remusat, of Paris, 
after twenty years’ diligent study of Buddhism, confessed 
that he was still an enquirer into the arcana of Buddhist 
lore. 

Buddhism has been condemned to death on many 
occasions by its opponents, and according to many ought 
to have suffered the extreme penalty ages since, if it had 
met with its just recompense. There is a work edited 
by Rev. Dr. Reid, of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, entitled Doomed Religions. It appears to be the 
published report of lectures given by various clergymen 
of that denomination upon the non-Christian religious 
systems — Mohammedanism, Brahmanism, Parseeism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Shintoism and Confucianism, all of 
which are doomed, if not already dead. But this fate is 
also awarded to certain sections of the Christian Church, 
for, according to the lecturers, the Roman and certain 
other branches must die sooner or later. After a perusal 
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of the work, I could find hope for only one denomination 
—the Methodist, and the manner in which the names 
‘‘ Christ and Wesley’ are bracketed together or used in 
conjunction tends to the ludicrous. If Buddhism were 
as represented by the author of the section dealing with 
that religion the wonder would be not that it should be 
numbered amongst the doomed religions, but that it 
should have had such a long lease of life already, for the 
most amazing fiction as regards the life and teaching of 
the Buddha is related. It seems that when many 
Christian writers on Buddhism take pen in hand, they 
keep constantly before them the well-known dictum of 
the Sage of Chelsea, and make their plans accordingly. 
Whatever virtues they may have possessed, they appear 
to lose all regard for the truth and accuracy when they 
discourse upon religions other than theirown. There is, 
however, one point which the writer emphasises, which 
will not be disputed. He says :— 

“The two characteristics which strike us at once in 
primitive Buddhism, and which certainly belong to the 
teaching of the Master, are the absence of every 
theological element and a suspicious aversion to pure 
speculation.” 

These dogmatisers want to take the place of the 
Supreme, into whose councils they claim to be admitted. 
They know as much about the destination of the ball as 
the one who has sent it flying into space. 

The Ball no Question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes: 
And He that toss’d Thee down into the Field 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows ! 

One feature of Buddhism is that it seems to have 
sufficed not only for one period but for all time since 
its propagation: it seems to have been the ultimate 
of human thought and aspiration, for no religion or 
philosophy since evolved or propounded has surpassed 
it either in simplicity or grandeur, and the grandeur of 
Buddhism lies in its simplicity. If the various religions 
that have sprung up since the days of the Buddha are 
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examined and the essential doctrines noted—those 
doctrines which have enabled them to live—it will be 
found that the basic principles are to be found in 
Buddhism. The modern Bahai movement contains 
nothing fundamentally that is unknown to Buddhism. 
Its main feature is universal brotherhood, but this is 
one of the principal tenets of Buddhism. It is taught 
by many religions, but the main difference is that in 
Buddhism the principle is put into practice, and in the 
other religions it is merely admired. The New Thought, 
Higher Thought, Mental Power and other movements 
rife in these days are but modifications of but not 
improvements on certain teachings contained in the 
Buddhistic scriptures. What is the Unity Movement, 
the desire to so rise and progress until the individual can 
declare himself to be “at one with the Infinite” but the 
Buddhist aspiration to Nibbana ? 

We sometimes hear the expression ‘“ the development 
of Buddhism,” but such feature is non-existent. There 
is the development of the individual in Buddhism. The 
principles of Buddhism are no more and no less than 
when the Buddha propagated them, but, although they 
have remained stationary, they have proved the factors 
of progression in every individual who has adopted them 
as a guide in life, “ precepts older and not less noble than 
the precepts of Christianity,” as Max Muller declared 
them to be. 

DupLey WRIGHT. 
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Vasanta the Beautiful. 


Act IV. 


Outside the’ City, about sundown. At the back, a dim 
confused mass of trees and great blocks of shadow, 
lies the graveyard of the town, a tumble of ups and 
downs, pale gleaming monuments, wreckage, and 
obscurity. The high road runs across the stage from 
left to right; to the left, high up, lies the City, along 
tts hall, looking like some vast galleon aloft in the air. 
In the sapphire twilight it begins to glow with lights, 
which increase as the darkness deepens, and the Act 
proceeds. 

At need or fancy a few passers-by can be hurrying towards 
the City. Then, UPari, accompanying TarOKsHya. 


Upadh. Come quickly, then, past this unholy place ; 
Look at the crows ! 
Tarakshya. Alas, that I am slow 
And cannot hurry, no, not even here. 
(He sits panting.) 
Upali. A plump fine prey you'll be for the hungry 
dead, : 
And for the shining, soft, sharp-taloned things 
That sleep in the graves by day, but after dark 
Come crawling forth to flesh their claws on men ! 
Tartkshya. O Lord, O Lord ! 


(Enter VIMALA.) 


Vimala. The sun is hastening down ; 
Are you not bidden to Srig4la’s feast, 
In his palace that was Varshakara’s once ? 
Tarikshya. Yes, yes. ... How quickly have things 
moved to-day ! | 
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To think of Varshakara dead and gone, 
And Vasanta taken in justice. . . . 
Vimdla. Is she dead ? 
Upali. I saw her die. ... At least, she should be 
dead, 
Unless some god sustains her—Feet and hands 
Lopped . .. . Those feet that ran so fast to love, 
And the hands that held and smote. 


Tartkshya. How frail a thing 
Is our life that seems so stablished. . . . She that was 
Queen 


Of the city, and throned above justice yesterday, 
Now cast in the dust so quickly. 
Upals. I warrant you, 
She went like a wild-cat to the gates of Death, 
Like a tiger trapped. She danced in livelier leaps 
Than ever before. 
Vimdla. I always thought her fame 
Was carried too high, you know. . 
Tarikshya. Why, to my mind 
She never was a dancer. 
Upali. Well, I know nothing 
Of dancing ; but I do know what I like; 
And Chandra, in my eyes, is worth a hundred 
Vasantas. 
Vimdla. Ah, she has the rules of art 
At her finger-points ; whereas, of course, Vasanta 
Was never an artist, only a certain charm | 
She had in her voice and ways,—but as for avt. ... ! 
Upali. She was only a passing craze, like all these 
dancers ; 
It’s Chandra’s time to-day. 
Vimdla. You know she comes 
To-night, to serve us at Srigdla’s feast ? 
Upéli. Ah? What are her prices now ? 
Vimala. O, they have towered 
To the height of Vasanta’s ; pearls and palaces 
Are now her terms.—Some fool, you heard, has given 
her 
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That famous house which Varshakara bought 
To buy Vasanta. | 


Upali. I hope they have washed the floor 
Of Varshakdara’s blood. 
Tarikshya. Are her goods then forfeit ? 
Vimdla. And all her servants fled 


or hired themselves 
To Chandra now. . . . See, here she comes. 


Updli (as Cuanpra enters in a litter, followed by 
CuHE&Lya). 


Well met. 
We meet again to-night. | 
Chandra. Perhaps we may 
If the pleasure takes me; I am wearied though, 
I come from worshipping at Lakshmi’s shrine. 
Vimdla. We hunger like the jungle in first spring 
To see you dance... . 


Tartkshya. ' Ah, poor Vasanta’s dancing 
Will fade now from our memories! 
Chandra. Did she dance ? 


I remember what a loud unceasing tongue 
She had, and what an arrogant front of brass, 
That made you take her wavings up and down 
For dancing. But I think you'll not compare 
True art with that. 
Tarikshya. Ah, she was beautiful. 
Chandra. Not so; but she made you think it; that 
was her craft. 
Alas, if I had no more loveliness 
Than Vasanta, then 


Opals. Her moon has waned and sunk, 
And the sun of Chandra’s risen. 
Chandra. I’ll lay my yoke 


Upon you heavily. . . . Is that murderess dead ? 
Well, she has got her fair deserts at last. 
Vimdla. 1 always thought there was evil in her eyes. 
Chandra. I would not damn a woman already 
damned 
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And dead, but she was a mercenary wolf ; 
A thing without heart. 
Opals, Only to hear her speak 
Was to know the trade of women. 
Chandra (spitting out). Pah, what a thing ! 
My servant, here, was once her waiting-maid ; 
She tells me shames unheard of—the creature’s badness. 
Chélya. Was such no honest woman could abide. 
Tartkshya, She has bloomed, she has fallen and faded, 


all in a day, | 
Vasanta . .. . Bloom and fade in turn, my child, 
And follow her. 
Chandra. I will not bloom for you, 


You graceless fellow !—Have you buried her, 
Upalii—where ? 

Upali. No, for the Grand Vizeer 
Gave orders to cast the broken rest of her 
Out here in the graveyard,—somewhere there she 

lies, 

Among the tombs, for the crows to prey upon : 
Already they gather and circle. 

Chandra. And here | stand, 
Lingering, with that thing accursed so close, 
Shedding its blight !—God’s curse on you in turn : 
To keep me here. . . . I hand it on, I say 
Not me, not me, Vasanta! Quick, quick, get forward ! 
O Chélya, quickly. 


(CHANDRA and CHELYA depart.) 


Tartkshya (rising). Indeed, but you should have 
told us, 
The sleepless dead lay waking close at hand. 
We are under her shadow. My flesh is tremulous 
With evil. Help me to my feet, O friend. 
Upadli. Well, you have a different flesh from mine, 
indeed ! 
Mine feared Vasanta living, far more than now 
Vasanta dead ;—poor tumble of bones and blood, 
What magic can she work your flesh again ?-— 
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-—Come, then, let us go. I see the city lights 
Are‘kindling, and black twilight is at hand. 


(They go.) 


(In the deepening twilight the crows sweep nearer. 
Then one of the big masses of shadow in the near 
back breaks up; the veil of some dark cloak 1s cast 
away, and two women are seen huddled there, one of 
them, lying on the knees of the other, in white. It 
ts ManpAra, sustaining what ts left of Vasanta.) 


Manddvra. Begone,—begone,—you hateful ominous 
birds ! 

There’s no meat here for you. . . Wait, wait all night, 
But you shall never find your banquet here; . . . 
I'll bury it safe with these naked hands of mine 
Beyond your digging—O my sisters, go, 
Kind sisters, leave me in peace with this my dead .. . 
Dear dead, lie easy, for no evil thing 
Shall harm you more, but in security 
I’ll make your bed, down in the deep earth, 
And you shall sleep, Vasanta. ... . 

Vasanta ( faintly stirring to a dim murmur). Dark... 

dark . . . dark. 

Mandéra. Light, light in a little, O broken flower of 

my breast ! 

Vasanta, Water, again! | 

Mandéra. Your lips are fresh and cool. 
Patience, for now you are gathering strength to go 
Hurrying towards your rest. . . 

Vasanta. O, dark .. dark . . dark. 
There is night all round me; is it night-time now ? 
—No, such black night lay never on the earth 
As on my eyes.—They have taken my eyes away! 

I remember now, Mandara,—the blazing iron, 

The blaze of it all_—and afterwards the dark, 

And peace, and a cold rest. I remember it all 
Far-off, through a mist of torment without name 

And impotence of bound limbs that twisted and strove 
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Amid flames and knives ;—is everything ended here ? 


Will they leave me alone ? 
Mandéra. Be comforted : for death 
Is close at hand. 
Vasanta. I hear his wings ! 
Mandara. Peace, peace. 


—For I will keep their circlings safe away. 
Vasanta. What place have they cast me in ? 


Mandara. In the place of death 
And the dead... . 
Vasanta., And everything that once I was 


Made nothing, scattered and gone, and ended thus! 
. . - Mandara, what of my face,—have they left me that ? 
Mandéra, The iron that blasted midnight on your 


brain 
Has left your eyes unscathed. . . . 
Vasanta. | Made dark, made-dark ! 
Mandéra. In the still depths of their wonder stirs 
no sign | 
That now they are shuttered windows. 
Vasanta. And my face ? 
Is it scarred and twisted ? 
Mandara. Like a tired white mask 


Of calm far thoughts it lies upon my knee ; 
So tired, so tired that there’s no line on it, 
Nor trace of life. . . 
V asanta. I am contented thus ; 
Though all things else of mine be hacked and hewn 
And scattered. . . 
Mandara. Peace ; your delicate hands and feet 
I have gathered and folded close, and here they lie 
Safe shrouded, ready to take their place again, 
Inthe grave... 
Vasanta. O hands, poor beautiful hands of mine, 
That have played with a thousand lives as a jeweller 
plays 
In his booth with a pile of gems, are you fallen still ? 
And feet, dear feet that have danced on the neck of the 
world, 
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me, 
The filth and the clottage of bloodshed that I am! 
Manddara. Ihave wiped away the blood and the sweat 


of pain, 
And the dust; you are swathed in muslins clean and 
sweet. 
Vasanta. And what have I done that you should tend 
me so 
In the place of horrors ? 
Mandara. Why, who else is left 
To serve my darling ? | 
Vasanta. And you are made unclean 
With touching this unclean dead. 
Mandara. I do not care, 
If still I can serve you. 
Vasanta. . . . O, my curse, my curse 


Through strained lips launched in torment lie for ever 
On them that have wrought this wreckage of my life. 
Manddra. Curse not; for who can tell where curses 

light ? | 
Vasanta. 1 curse, I curse !—Out of eternal night, 
On the edge of eternal night, I send my curse 
Black, black on them that have worked me ten times 
worse 
Than ever I did ! 
Mandara. O meet your peace in peace. 
Vasanta. Torn body and tortured spirit have no 
release 
From torment of shame. .... All, all my lovers are 
gone, 
Gone . .. gone ina moment; and I am to die,—alone. 
Manddra. Soevery one must die ; through crowds we 
start 
And live our lives, but quite alone depart. 
Vasania. Alone... alone... all fled; and I lie 
bereft 
Of every lover, and in my soul ts left 
No trace of any ... A vast and empty room 
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Is my soul this hour, a vast and violent loom, 
Throbbing, and weaving nothing... O heart of my 
heart, 


. Inthe bloom of my life what ailed you to stand apart, 


O you, my lover, O love made manifest ? 

The only man I have seen among all the rest 

That were vapours of cloud ; but you were mine indeed, 
By a secret call. And now, in the cry of my need 

You are far, far off; for you would not pluck my 


flower 
When it blossomed ;—and now .. . . what is left, in this 
last hour ? 
Manddéra. Child, child, let be: the holy man you 
sought 


Could only shrink in loathing from your thought . . . 
And you, you chiefly hold him now so dear 
Because he would not love you; far from here 
He dwells in calm. You do not right to wring 
Your breast with craving so remote a thing. 
Vasania. Deep, deep, through limbs and glory of 
loveliness, 
Deep, deep, through vesture of manhood and beggar’s 
dress, 
I dimly saw a thing more beautiful 
Than all things seen.—O, and my mouth grew full. 
With wonders and thoughts that my harlot’s tongue could 
frame 
Only in harlot’s language and words of shame. 
Mandéra. Ah, do not toss your limbs in thoughts so 
wild ; 
Fold close your ravaged petals, and sleep, my child. 
Vasanta. Wait, wait, there is dawn in the darkness ; 
and in mine ear 
The sound of one coming ;—Mandara, who draws near ? 
Mandara. It is black night now, when none dares 
pass the dead. 
Vasanta. There zs one coming ... Mandara, raise 
my head. 
Manddra. Rest quiet. 
14 
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Vasanta. I see him, I see him ! 

Mandara. Poor blinded eyes! 
Vasanta. Wait, wait, it is mid-day. 

Mandara. Dense the twilight lies ! 


Vasanta. Look up; who is it ? 
(Ananpa stands close.) 


Mandara. —Ah, but he is here, 
Indeed ! 
(The darkness lessens.) 


Vasanta. I knew | saw him drawing near. 
What is it you seek, then, in this place of shame ? 
Ananda. The time is come at last for Ananda 
To visit Vasanta. 
Vasanta. Will you mock me now 
I am fallen ? 
Ananda. No; the time has come I say 
For Ananda to see Vasanta clear 
In her beauty. ... 
Vasanta. Ah, so beautiful am I 
This night! Mandara, have you there those things 
That once were mine ?—So; take those pale cold hands 
That have lain like snowflakes fallen from strange 
heavens 
Upon the fevered breasts of many kings ; 
And these my feet, so dead and waxen-white, 
Went lightly once as moonbeams o’er a pool 
Among dark branches dancing : now they are still 
And never more shall dance to good or ill.— 
These, these are the gifts I have to offer you 
To-day, in place of all that once you knew. 
Ananda, With knives, my sister, have they hewn 
apart 
Your body’s beauty.—The beauty of your heart, 
Who is there that can lay a knife to that ? 
Vasanta. Alas, alas, I came and offered you 
My whole abundance in the days gone by. 
I was fragrant as the lotus then, and sweet 
As breath of blossoms in a temple-shrine ; 
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And crowned with jasmine, and wreathed about with 
gems, 
And radiant with great suns of diamond, 
And bathed in love . . . But you would none of me! 
. . . And now [J am hateful, all my muslins clotted 
With mud and filth and blood ; my beauty made 
A loathing. O why are you come to mock me now? 
Ananda. Not for your draughts of madness am I 
come ; 
The cup is broken: I was brought to you 
To make it whole. 
V asanta, Will you give my beauty back ? 
Ananda. A hundred-fold more beauty than you had 
Am I come to give you. 
Vasanta. Speak. And hold me close 
In your arms, that I may see you clearly. Calm 
Is coming across the ocean of my storms ; 
—lIs it death that comes ? 
Ananda. Life, life at the last! 
—O sister, I have seen the Perfect One 
Through the sad world walking ; and with the Wondrous 
Law 
Destroying grief, and making darkness day .. . 
But you, you had not eyes to look beyond 
This palace of shadows—Now it is wrecked and spoiled ; 
And so, through the broken beams in the House of 
Pain, 
Sunlight breaks in at last. 
Vasanta. As an evil thing 
Have I lived; and now indeed as an evil thing: 
I die. | 
Ananda. Not evil,—no; but sorely tried 
And tempted. How should you fail to set your faith 
In the citadel of your beauty? ... 
V asanta. Give me peace. 
To me that struggle in hates and angers here. 
Ananda, Peace lies in wakened sight of what things 
are, 
And whence your sorrow springs .. . 
14—2 
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Vasanta. O, easy enough ! 
From the strength and weakness of man that make us vile 
—Then, punish our vileness . . . 

Ananda. All the desirous world 
Takes up that load.—Desirous and desired 
Work evil to themselves and those around 
By what they crave for, as by what they give .. . 
There lies no special guilt on any born 
But all bear equal share. 

Vasanta. I have strayed afar 
Through flowers : and now they are turned to thorns 
Beneath my feet... 

Ananda. For every deed we do 
Leads onward, somewhere: nor repeats itself 
But adds a something new. Your mortal love 
Should be a towering journey, from small things 
Through great, to the greatest. Grasp the scarlet 

blossom 
Of your pain, and trace it back from bough to bough 
Until you have found the spreading root of it, 
And known the filth it springs from ... In desire 
Begins your anguish, and in desire it grows. 
And, in the fields of other lives around, 
And in your own, your self has sown the seed 
That here has flowered to such a hideous fruit . . . 
With smiles you sunned it, and you watered it 
With laughing tears, and with cool cunning hands 
You twined its tendrils closely round your life : 
Till, in the dead man for whose sake you die, 
You engendered death and misery for yourself 
And him ; and in the King’s right hand you set 
A sharpened sword to sunder both of you. 

Vasanta. 1 would not have my body’s beauty back 
Now, at your gift . . . It has served me as a trap 
To snare the beautiful things that lived in me 
And turn them dreadful . . . I see myself indeed— 
The sword of death in the whole life I have lived, 
Made sharp in other hands upon myself 
By me. 
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Ananda. Sister, your body lies in pain ; 
Yet does your spirit toss upon those knives 
Of hate and anguish still ? 

Vasanta. My pain is gone : 
Vanished, in opened vision of its birth, 

From sins and hungry darkness of desire. 

Ananda. No sin: but blinded eyes, in all who hope 
That lust is quenched by lust, or ill by ill, 

Or death by bloody death. 

Vasanta. I am cast adrift 
From pain, now, and this body . . . Ah love of mine! 
—And yet more deeply in my inmost place 
I love you, O Holy ; is this love of mine 
An evil thought persisting ? 

Ananda. You are I: 

And I am wholly you, dear beautiful, 
For now you are come to your harvest. . . 

Vasanta. Beautiful ? 
From you ?—That word which I have laboured for 
With countless wiles in vain. . . 

Ananda. The walls are down 
That hid your beauty always from my gaze 
Through lives of waiting search. 

Vasanta. O, glad farewell 
To everything I was, since now I stand 
Unveiled and known at last by what I sought 
Unwitting in those many shadow-shapes. | 

Ananda. Ah, why was it you hid so long from me, 
Behind such stony ramparts of disguise ? 

Vasanta. I did not know, I could not find the way: 
I hunted blindly—let me rest at last, 

And taste my peace a little ere I pass. 
Ananda. Dear love that you have brought, and found, 
and are, 
In me,—lie soft and dream .. . 

Vasanta. Ah, what is this ? 
Cut off, cut off from all possessions now, 

I perfectly possess you, and my whole being 
Absorbs your glory and holds you close and close 
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In love and light, though everything be dark 
About me. 
Ananda. Light and love live here alone. . . 
(He indicates his head) 
Far off, your lover is more present yet 
To eyes that see, than in his visible flesh ; 
And dead, more near and clear than in his life: 
And in the dissolution of his limbs 
More naked in the passion of his truth .. . 
—Ah, blind, you see me now ; and dead, you hold 
My joy more close than once your chains of gold. 
Vasanta. 1 love you... and I think I leave you 
now... | 
? J——? What J takes on this load of mine ? 
Ananda. The climax crowned in magnanimity 
Goes forth from this to strong and splendid things. 
Vasanta. Shall I not bear my burden of shame and 
doom ? 
Ananda. Peace; it has fallen from your shoulders 
now... 
Dead, in your heart, lies Hate, and in that death 
For ever die the dark results of pain ; 
And here, for ever, cease all the ills you’ve done, 
And borne. 
Vasanta. 1am passing! ... Hold me. 
Ananda, Go your ways. 
Vasanta. O clean white love! 
Ananda (kissing her upon the forehead). 
For sign and seal of truth. 
Vasanta. O-crown, O crown of my life! Shall we 
meet again ? 
Ananda. Wedo not part. How can we lose those 
selves 
We once have found in very truth, and known, 
And made ourself ? 
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V asanta, My feet move swiftly now .. .! 
Ananda. Come, come with me! Hold fast the Three- 
fold Jewel : 


Take refuge in Lord Buddha. 
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Vasanta (in exaltation). I grasp my Jewel. 
Raise me . . . I take my refuge in the Truth. . . 
I take my Refuge on the Royal Path... | 
—My final . . . Refuge . . . in the Perfect One! 
(Vasanta dies.) 
Ananda. O jewels, indeed, to shine upon your heart 
More rich than mortal glories in your life, 
—Carry you far, out on the wings of hope! 
—Mandara, let this broken empty case 
Be softly hidden . . . for it has held a thing 
Most beautiful ; that now is journeying 
Afar, in freedom. 
Mandiévra. Gone? My dear one... gone? 
Ananda. Fear not, there is no going, O faithful 
friend ; 
For all roads meet in the great end of things 
Where all roads cease .. . 


Curtain. 


Enp or THE BEGINNING OF VASANTA. 
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Che Possibilities of Buddbism in 
the lest. 


THERE are three different roads by which we may 
approach the question, “What are the possibilities of 
Buddhism in the Western World?” We may approach 
it as devout ‘Christians, prejudiced against Buddhism 
and eager to scoff at and blacken the philosophy of 
Gautama. We may take the point of view of convinced 
Buddhists, as prejudiced in favour of Buddhism as 
strongly and (shall we say?) as pig-headedly as the 
average bishop is against it. Or we may adopt the 
sweet Middle Path of reason and impartiality, and 
impartially enquire whether Buddhism has anything to 
offer the West and, if so, what chance it has of fulfilling 
its promises. We will attempt the third course. 
Religion is the greatest and the most vital of all the 
questions which affect the human race and its progress, 
and it must not be approached in the petty wrangling 
spirit of party politics with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as a kind of spiritual “ Die-hard,” Gautama Buddha as 
the Lloyd George of philosophy, and the editor of the 
“ Freethinker” as a labour member. 

Now it is not necessary to be much of a pessimist to 
see that the Western world is capable of improvement. 
Its ideals, manners and habits are not all as they should 
be. Keep your eyes open and be honest and you will 
see a whole mass of absurdities, crudities and iniquities 
too which sanity, justice and the merest precepts of 
humanity demand to be abolished. A whole host of 
them spring to the mind. Monster armaments, class 
war, unemployment, sweated labour, crime, the scramble 
for material wealth and power and the neglect of better 
things, the white slave traffic, the corruption of the Press, 
of politics, of public and private life; these are but a 
few of the horrors which have grown up and flourish 
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under our enlightened civilisation. The most pig-headed 
of optimists must admit that all these things, which are 
essentially Western institutions, could very well be done 
without. When we consider how terrible these evils 
are, what frightful misery and degradation they entail, it 
is amazing that they are tolerated for one moment. But 
they are not only tolerated but cultivated as though they 
were virtues! The average man is airily indifferent to 
the misery and horror which surround him so long as 
he himself is not suffering. If forced to recognise their 
existence he regards them as “ necessary evils,” just as 
the bird born in captivity must regard the bars of its 
cage as a necessary constituent of life and never even 
dreams of the sweet freedom of the open air and 
untrammelled sunlight. If improvement is hinted at he 
smiles complacently, shrugs his shoulders, and says that 
man unfortunately is not perfect. 

For the very reason that man is imperfect he should 
take steps to make himself as perfect as lies within his 
powers. He is creation’s greatest and noblest work, he 
is the king of animals, he has wrested nature’s inmost 
secrets ; it is his duty to make this earth as pleasant 
a place as possible. You cannot destroy weeds by 
shrugging your shoulders and saying that it is natural 
for them to grow. If you want to keep your garden in 
order you must pull them out by the roots. The evils 
we have noted are the weeds of Western civilisation, and 
they too must be rooted out. 

What is the basis of these evils? They all savour of 
the brute, and the slightest examination of them is 
sufficient to show that they rest upon the perversity 
of the undisciplined ego. What sane and healthy 
community would spend millions on elaborate prepara- 
tions to murder its neighbours? What man in his right 
mind would voluntarily ruin his health and happiness 
for the sake of a bank balance? What can be said of a 
so-called civilisation which allows thousands to starve, 
thousands to slave, and thousands to sink to the 
nethermost depths of degradation and despair? And 
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in spite of the humblest dictates of humanity and sanity 
these horrors flourish in our midst. All are brutish and 
not one can be justified in the slightest degree, and yet 
they are the outstanding features of a civilisation which 
prides itself on its wisdom and its humanity. 

Can Buddhism clear away the beam which has got 
into the eye of Western man ? 

Certainly. The evils of Western civilisation are, as 
we saw, due to the lack of discipline of the ego, 
individual and collective. Buddhism is the greatest 
system for instilling discipline in the ego that has yet 
been devised. Sweated labour and bloated armaments 
and the other evils cannot be dragged along the Noble 
Eightfold Path. They are due to wrong understanding, 
wrong aim, wrong speech, wrong action, wrong liveli- 
hood, wrong effort, wrong recollectedness and wrong 
restfulness. The Noble Eightfold Path leads in the other 
direction, to Rightness. We have only to set Western 
civilisation firmly on the Path and the blots will vanish 
and the sores be healed. | 

Quite so, it may be said, but first of all you have to 
make Europe Buddhist, not only in name but in deed 
and thought. The Western world has called itself 
Christian for nearly two thousand years; throughout 
that time it has been considered the right and proper 
thing to believe in and live up to its teachings. 
Christianity tells men to be brothers and to love one 
another. It blesses the poor, the humble and the lowly 
and promises them infinite bliss, it curses the wicked and 
the arrogant and threatens them with infinite torture. 
But unfortunately all this sermonising, coaxing and 
thundering, has had little or no effect. Wherever 
Christianity is nominally supreme there brotherly love, 
lowliness and humility are notably absent and there also 
strife and arrogance flourish. Life has become a 
scramble ; far from directing the stream of life and 
thought Christianity has become a side-stream of no 
importance, to be indulged in by a few old-fashioned 
people on one day out of seven. 
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In spite of the protestations of the priesthood, and 
other enthusiastic and well-paid advocates, Christianity 
has failed in its purpose of making man better. Progress 
has been made, but in spite of, rather than thanks to, our 
friends the priests. Man has progressed without the 
directing aid of religion, the only real controlling 
influence for good, and the result is that the progress 
leaves much to be desired. 

Will Buddhism succeed where Christianity has failed ? 
Is Gautama Buddha the Light of the West as well as 
the Light of Asia? 

It appears to be an appalling task. The prejudices, 
beliefs and conventions which have been steadily taking 
hold upon the Western world for over nineteen centuries 
have to be broken down ; the cynical materialism of spirit 
which is rampant on all sides has to be tempered and 
subdued ; the poison of a proud all-conquering perversity 
has to be drained away and the clean healthy blood of 
righteousness and sanity pumped into the ideals of 
humanity. | 

Is it possible that so stupendous a task can be 
successfully accomplished by so simple a religion as 
Buddhism, a religion which claims no_ supernatural 
foundation, a religion without faith, miracle or theology, 
a religion which requires neither professional expounders 
nor lengthy volumes, but may be written in the hundred 
and eighty words of the Four Holy Truths? On the 
face of it, it appears more than impossible, it is 
ridiculous. 

If we look a little deeper into the question, however, 
we shall find that the possibilities of Buddhism are not so 
insignificant after all. Indeed, we shall find that the 
philosophy of Gautama Buddha is of all the systems of 
ethical ideas, generally known as religions, the very one 
which is at all likely to provide the necessary lever 
which will urge man onwards on the path of evolution. 
Buddhism will succeed because it goes to mankind and 
does not require mankind to come to it. It will succeed 
for the reasons that Christianity has failed. Christianity 
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is a religion of the priestcraft relying upon the faith—in 
plain words, the ignorance and credulity of man. It is 
hopeless to expect faith of the twentieth century man, in 
whose composition the elements of faith have long since 
been evolved away. Man is no longer ignorant and 
superstitious ; he lives and thinks for himself, and he 
cannot be forced to believe things which he is merely 
told and cannot prove. Christianity is inelastic and 
cannot adapt itself to the new spirit. Buddhism can. 
It is a religion of man for men, the religion of knowledge 
and logic relying solely upon its own inherent reasonable- 
ness and not upon terror or the blindness of faith. 

Christianity is losing its force because it is out of 
touch with the modern Western mind. It is old and 
out of date. It was a great and a glorious thing to 
the degraded wretches crouched under the heel of the 
Roman imperialism of twenty centuries ago, but it is 
a decrepit anachronism in the midst of present-day 
civilisation. The days of the martyrs have gone for 
ever; we have become rationalistic. 

The rise of rationalism was bad for Christianity, 
but it was inevitable. Reason and_ intellect are 
inseparable, and rationalism is an instinct of man- 
kind, as is proved by the child’s perpetual “why ?” 
and desire “to see the wheels go round.” This 
instinct was long crushed into the mould of piety 
and faith, but it burnt out at last. Man takes nothing on 
trust; he finds that life is nothing but the infinite “ why,”’ 
and so the rationalistic spirit of continual doubt and 
continual inquiry surges forward in an unstemmable tide. 

Christianity being by its nature antagonistic to every 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit has been unable to direct 
and discipline this wave which has swept over human 
ideals and aspirations, and the result is that rationalism 
has gone astray. It has developed the evils and 
grossnesses which we have already instanced as the 
cancers of Western civilisation which must be rooted 
out from amongst the blessings with which rationalism 
has endowed mankind. Those blessings are apparent 
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on every hand, and include amongst their number such 
things as the increase of knowledge, the march of social 
progress, the security of life and property, the wonders 
of science and the winning fight with disease, and the 
general increase of sanity and sanitation. 

Whether the good outweighs the bad it is not for us 
to discuss. It is sufficient for us to know that the 
rationalistic spirit has triumphed. Man will never more 
be content to pass through existence in a state of mental 
atrophy, blindly ascribing all good and all evil to the 
whimsical smiles and frowns of a deity. We think and 
act for ourselves, and all the thunderings of pope and 
pulpit will not drive us back into the folds of faith and 
credulity. We must accept the rationalistic spirit, make 
the best of it, and eradicate the worst of it, not try to 
bully it into annihilation. It is useless to try and use 
force when dealing with ideals. Nothing is so difficult 
to cure as a bad habit, and subtle methods are necessary. 

Buddhism proposes to cure the evils of rationalism 
by utilising the blessings of rationalism. It has too much 
respect for man’s intelligence either to bully him or to 
attempt to reduce him to a state of awe and wonder by a 
wealth of pomp, pageantry, and conjuring tricks. It goes 
to man in a straightforward manner, and says, “ Look 
here, you are doing very well in some directions, but in 
others you must admit that you are making a mess of 
things. You are not so happy as you might be, and if 
you look around you will see many who are in a far 
worse condition, in fact, are in a state of seemingly hope- 
less misery. There is no need of despair, for life is not 
such a hideous thing that misery is a necessity. You 
are imperfect. There is too much of the brute in you. 
Be more of man and less of brute and you and your 
fellow creatures will be happy. The difference between 
man and brute is a matter of mind and reason. There- 
fore cultivate sanity, the brute in you will vanish, and 
with it your sorrows.” 

It is a very simple message, so simple and so true that 
both peasant and philosopher can understand it, and must 
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agree with it. The fundamental basis of Buddhism 
is absolute and incontrovertible truth, and neither science 
nor metaphysics can shake it. | 

But, says the cynic, if Buddhism is such a fine thing, 
so simple and so true, how comes it that its triumph has 
been so long delayed? The man in the street has never 
heard of the name of Gautama Buddha, far less has he 
any knowledge of either the Four Holy Truths or the 
Eightfold Path. 

We admit that probably not one man in a million 
knows anything of Buddhism, but we also maintain that 
Buddhism is triumphing, and that there are thousands of 
Buddhists in the Western world. 

It is a peculiarity of Buddhism that a man may be a 
Buddhist without calling himself one, or without even 
ever having heard of the name of Gautama. It is the 
ideas of Buddhism which count, and there is no particular 
virtue or significance in the mere word Buddha. On all 
sides we see the rising tide of Buddhistic ideals. The 
Western world, or rather that part of it which thinks and 
observes, is in revolt against the callous and gross 
materialism which has eaten into our civilisation. There 
is an ever growing band of serious men and women who 
are doing their utmost to set rationalism on the right 
path. They are Buddhists in thought and action, if not 
in name. They may call themselves socialists, democrats, 
social reformers, or anything you please, but so long as 
they are sane and honest they are Buddhists. 

Of course it must be so. On all sides there is a revolt 
against evil; evil is wrongness, and what is the Noble 
Eightfold Path but the rightness which is sanity ? 

Buddhism is not only the Hope of the West, but it 
is at this present moment, the Light of the West, 
although perhaps most of us are blinded by prejudice. 
But the light is growing stronger and stronger, and 
sooner or later it will be recognised that our brand new 
up-to-date social reform is nothing more than the ideas 
of Gautama Buddha adapted to Western needs. 

Marr Murray. 
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Che Refuac-Formula and Conduct- 
Pledge of the Lay-Disciple of the 
Buddba. 


THERE is, strictly speaking, neither Ritual nor Sacra- 
ment in Buddhism ; a belief, indeed, in the efficacy of 
ritual or ceremonial forms of worship is by the Buddhist 
regarded as one of the Ten Great Fetters of the Mind— 
fetters which all must needs be broken before the great 
Consummation of the Path, the Goal of Arahantship, can 
be won. He truly is of Right Doctrine whose life is 
lived, not for self, but for the weal of all; beside this 
great test of Right Life, the Buddhist recks little of a 
man’s mere theories and opinions, and holds his com- 
pliance with ritual observances as of no value, except so 
far as they make an actual difference in his life. 

Yet, for the clearer defining, in the minds of men and 
of the Disciple himself, of adhesion to the Master’s 
Teaching, there has been in use, from the very days of 
the Great Teacher, a Formula, known.as the Tisarana or 
Threefold Refuge, and the Pajica Sila or Five Precepts 
of Conduct, the recitation of which, before a Member of 
the Order, has come to be regarded as the special sign- 
manual of the Buddhist ; and, further, as the outward sign 
of lay-discipleship, of entry into the Buddhist faith. Itis 
this Formula which is here given, for the use of intending 
Disciples of the Buddha; firstly, in the Magadhi, the 
language which the Master spoke, which is now the 
Sacred Tongue of Buddhism ; and, on the opposite page, 
in English, so that its full purport and meaning may be 
clear. Buddhism still uses, in its few public functions, 
this ancient language, firstly, in remembrance of Him 
whose speech it was; and, secondly, that the Buddhist 
may always find himself at home in the functions of his 
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Faith in any land where the Most Excellent Law 
prevails. In that ancient tongue, the Formula is recited, 
layman and Monk alternately; the Bhikkhu “giving ”’ 
the Refuges and Precepts, seated ; the layman “receiving” 
or repeating them, kneeling; the beginning and end of 
the ceremony being marked, on the layman’s part, by the 
“ Anjali ’—the salutation of the Threefold Treasure (the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Sangha or Community of 
Monks) by raising the hands, clasped, to the forehead. 
The meaning of this salutation is on this wise :—the 
right hand stands for the Norm, the mental Khandhas or 
Groups of the postulant ; the left hand for the Form- 
group; these two, in Buddhist psychology, including all 
the being of aman. Thus we may interpret the Anjali 
as meaning :—may all my being be united, in the outer 
world in adoration—by thought, word, deed—of the 
Threefold Treasure; in the inner, truer sense, may this 
my Norm and Form unite in Oneness ; may all life attain 
Nibbana’s Peace. 

A few words may be added as to the pronunciation of 
the Pali. The Magadhi Language has an alphabet of 
41 letters, so that in using the very defective Roman 
alphabet diacritical marks have to be added to the usual 
characters to make up the full number of sounds, and 
other distinctions made. The Short Vowels are a, 2, , 
pronounced as the vowels in hut, hit, foot, respectively. 
The Long Vowels are @, t, #7, ¢, 0; their values as in faz, 
see, through, day, know, respectively. Thus the vowels 
have the same values as in German approximately, with 
the exception of the short a. There are no diphthongs. 

The Consonants are divided into seven classes. 
(1.) Gutturals: k, kh, g, gh, and %. Here the simple 
sounds, & and g, are hard as in king and good. The 
aspirated letters are the same sounds, followed by hard 
breathing ; the same rule applies to the aspirates in other 
classes, so that ¢h and fh must not be pronounced, as 
in English thing and philology, but as in light-house 
and up-hill respectively. The final sound of the first 
class, written #, is the guttural nasal heard in long, 
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(II.) Palatals : c, ch,j,jh,. These are pronounced by 
the tongue touching the palate in front: c is used for the 
ch sound as in church; ch is the same sound aspirated ; 
j as in English, not the softer sound used in French ; 
gh the same aspirated ; # is as in Spanish, as heard in the 
middle sound in caz#on (canyon). (III.) Cerebrals: ¢, th, 
d, dh, . Were the sounds are made again by touching 
tongue to palate, and so have the values of these letters 
as ordinarily used in English. (IV.) Dentals: , th, d, 
adh,n ; in which the tongue is placed between the slightly- 
separated teeth, thus giving a pure dental 2, and purer 
and sharper #, d, and their aspirates than is commonly 
heard in English—approximating the usage of Scotland. 
Without practice the European can generally hear no great 
difference between the sounds of this class and the last. 
(V.) Labials: p, ph, b, bh, m; formed by closing the lips 
and opening as in English. (VI.) Liquids: y, 7, l, v. 
These have the English values, but v when followed by 
a consonant is pronounced as English w as in between. 
(VII.) Spirant and Sibilant: h and s, with English 
values; and the cerebral /—the ordinary / pronounced 
by touching palate in front instead of between the teeth 
as usual. This gives 40 sounds; the forty-first is a vague 
nasal, as heard in ¢hing, and is written in Romaic with the 
special character orm. ‘There is in practice very little 
difference between m and %#, but the former, called 
Niggahita, should properly be pronounced by giving the 
nasal sound with the lips finally closed, whereas in % they 
are open. 

Finally, as to accent; this is very simple, the rules 
being that (a) any syllable containing a long vowel is 
accentuated or prosodically long ; and vice versa syllables 
containing short vowels are non-accented or short; and 
(6) a syllable containing a short vowel, but followed by 
Niggahita, m, or by any doubled consonant, is accentuated’ 
in speech and prosodically long. Thus the accent falls 
on the first syllable in Buddha, the short 4 being followed 
by the double consonant ddh ; the first two syllables in 
Nibbana are accentuated, the last short. In such few 
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words, as Samana, where all three syllables are pro- 
sodically short, there is generally a slight tendency to 
accentuate the first syllable. 

Finally, in Romaic, it is customary to employ, for con- 
venience sake (it makes no difference in pronunciation), 
an inverted comma, ’, to mark elision ; as where dutzyam’ 
pt is written for dutiyam api ; and also to use a circumflex 
accent over a vowel to mark crasis, as in Bhagavati for 
Bhagava 1t1. 

The Magadhi of the Refuge and Precept Formule is 
given on the left-hand central page, the translation on the 
right-hand page facing this. In order to facilitate recog- 
nition of the Magadhi words, the translation has through- 
out been made almost literal, the syntactical order of the 
Pali being preserved. The reader, it is hoped, will 
pardon the resultant awkwardness of the English in 
consideration of the assistance to proper comprehension 
and hence to memory. 


ANANDA METTEYYA. 


TISARANAGAMANAM. 


Upasaka. Aham Bhante Tisaranena saha Pajica-silam 
dhammam yacaimi ; anuggaham katva, Silam detha 
me, Bhante. 

Bhikkhu, Yam aham vadami, tam vadehi. 

Upasaka, Ama, Bhante! 

Bhikkhu. Namo Tassa Bhagavato, Arahato, Sammiasam- 
buddhassa ! 

Updsaka. Namo Tassa Bhagavato,!Arahato, Sammadsam- 
buddhassa ! 

Bhikkhu. Buddham saranam gacchami, 

Dhammam saranam gacchimi, 
Sangham saranam gacchami. 
Upasaka repeats. 
Bhikkhu. Dutiyam’ pi Buddham saranam gacchami, 
Dutiyam’ pi Dhammam saranam gacchami, 
Dutiyam’ pi Sangham saranam gacchami. 
Upasaka repeats. | 
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Bhikkhu. Tatiyam’ pi Buddham saranam gacchami. 
Tatiyam’ pi Dhammam saranam gacchami. 
Tatiyam’ pi Sahgham saranam gacchami. 
Upasaka repeats. — | 
Bhikkhu. Tisaranagamanam sampunnam |! 
Upasaka. Ama, Bhante! 


PAaNcCA-SIKKHAPADANI. 


(Each Precept, one at a time, ts recited by the Bhikkhu 
and repeated by the Upasaka.) 


1. Panatipata veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 

2. Adinnadana veramani sikkhapadam samadiyami. 

3. Kamesu micchacara veramani sikkhapadam samadi- 
yami. 

4. Musavada veramani sikkhapadam samadiy4mi. 

5. Sura-meraya-majja-pamadatthana veramani sikkha- 
padam samadiyami. 

Bhikkhu. ‘Tisaranena saha pafica-silam dhammam sfad- 
hukam surakkhitam katva,—'‘ Appamadena sampa- 
dehi !’ 

Upasaka. Ama, Bhante ! 


Tue THREEFOLD REFUGE FORMULA. 


Lay-disciple. 1, Venerable Sir, the Threefold Refuge, 
together with the Five-Precept Rule, ask (from you) : 
(your) assistance granting, the Precepts give me, 
Venerable Sir! 

Monk. That which I recite (do) thou repeat. 

Lay-disciple. Yes, Venerable Sir! 

Monk. Glory be to Him, the Exalted Lord, the Holy 
One, the Utterly-Awakened ! 

The Lay-disciple repeats. 

Monk. To the Buddha as a Guide (or, as a Refuge) I 


gO. 
To the Law as a Guide I go. 
To the Order as a Guide I go. 
The Lay-disciple repeats. 
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Monk. For the second time to the Buddha as a Guide I 


go. 
For the second time to the Law as a Guide I go. 
For the second time to the Order as a Guide I 


go. 
The Lay-disciple repeats. 
Monk. For the third time to the Buddha as a Guide I 
go. 
For the third time to the Law as a Guide I go. 
For the third time to the Order as a Guide I go. 
The Lay-disciple repeats. 
Monk. The Three-Refuge-going is accomplished ! 
Lay-disciple. Yes, Venerable Sir! 


THE Five PREcEPTS. 
(Recited alternately by Monk and Lay-disciple.) 


1. The Taking-of-life abstinence Precept I solemnly 
undertake. 

2. The Taking-what-is-not-given abstinence Precept I 
solemnly undertake. 

3. The In-passion’s-ill-way-walking abstinence Precept I 
solemnly undertake. 

4. The False-speech abstinence Precept I solemnly 
undertake. 

5. The Strong - drink - intoxicant - wine-and-fermented- 
liquor abstinence Precept I solemnly undertake. 
Monk. ‘The Threefold Refuge together with the Five- 

Precept Rule carefully well-guarding, “ By earnest- 
ness mayest thou accomplish ! ”’ 
Lay-disciple. So be it, Venerable Sir! 
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Annual D)ceting of the Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Tne fifth annual meeting of the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held on Monday, 
May roth, at 19, Buckingham Street, Strand. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mrs. Rhys Davids the 
chair was taken by Professor Mills. Among those 
present were Miss Swabe, Miss Lilley, Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Barskey, Mr. Duffus, and Mr. Jayatilaka. 

The report stated that the total number of members 
and associates, together with the members of the Branches, 
amounted to 230 as against 226 last year. Both in 
membership and in other ways the Society has made 
good and steady progress. In particular the Branch at 
Galle has sent subscriptions for twenty-four copies of the 
Review to be sent out annually. A report has been 
received from A. D. Jayasunden, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Galle Branch, containing the gratifying intelligence 
that the membership there now amounts to forty-eight, 
and that they have the great advantage of special 
services from bhikkus at alternative meetings. Last 
Wesak Day sixteen members and fifty adherents took 
the precepts, and a most useful time of meditation and 
devotion was spent. It is pleasant indeed to be in such 
close touch with our co-religionists in Ceylon. 

The Council has heard from time to time with great 
pleasure of the encouraging appreciation of a party of 
Singhalese members who visited here about fourteen 
months ago and became intimately acquainted with the 
workings of the Society before returning to Ceylon. 
They have forwarded some very material proof of the 
value they set upon our work. 

Meetings have been held every Sunday evening (except 
during August) at. 19, Buckingham Street, and very 
convincing evidence has been forthcoming to show that 
these lectures are serving a useful purpose, both mentally 
and morally, and assisting, however humbly, in spreading 
the knowledge of the Master’s teaching. 
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Among the papers that have been read may be men- 
tioned: Mr. J. T. Lloyd, on “ Gautama, Pythagoras and 
Confucius”; Mr. Humphreys, “ Burma and its People” ; 
Mr. J. T. Lloyd, ‘“‘Buddhism as a Religious System” ; 
Mr. Alexander Fisher, ‘“ Emancipation of the Heart’’; 
Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne; Mr. Reginald Farrer, “The 
Buddhist Outlook on Life”; Mr. Dudley Wright, “ The 
Origin of Buddhism”; Mr. Joseph Bryce, “The 
Psychology of Buddhism”; Mrs. Westbrook, “A 
Buddhist Pilgrimage’; Mr. J. T. Lloyd, ‘The Pursuit 
of the Ideal’’; the late Mr. Simon Hewavitarne, ‘‘ The 
Psychology and Philosophy of Buddhism ” ; Mr. Alexan- 
der Farquharson, “ Morals and Spirit’; Mr. A. Warren, 
‘‘ Life and Growth in Jainism”; Mr. F. J. Payne, “ The 
Goal of Ethics”; Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, “ Practical 
Buddhism ’’; Mr. Reginald Farrer, “ Will Force’’; Mr. 
Alexander Fisher, “The One Great Knowledge’? ; 
Professor E. J. Mills, ‘‘ Buddhist and other Ideals”; 
Mr. W. L. Hare, “The Buddhist System of Meditation” ; 
Mr. F. J. Payne, “Our New Year’’; Miss M. E. Lilley, 
“Psalms of the Sisters”; Captain C. M. Enriquez, 
‘Some Buddhist Statues”; Miss Garratt, “The Four 
Noble Truths’; Mr. H. J. Golding, “ Bergson’s View 
of Life’; Professor E. J. Mills, “ Reality”; Mr. J. T. 
Lloyd, ‘“ Buddhism in Theory’”?; Mr. Alexander J. 
Fisher, “ The Twelve Nidanas.”’ 

In all some twenty-five lectures have been delivered. 
As regards the scope of our facilities, it may be men- 
tioned that four properly qualified gentlemen have during 
the year offered their services to lecture on Buddhist 
subjects to large audiences, and have been gladly accepted 
at Bristol, Reading, Gloucester, Nottingham, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere. 

The Sunday meetings are, of course, free, and the 
Council distribute gratuitously to thirty public libraries 
in London copies of the Review as issued. In this 
manner they believe they reach, as far as their means 
admit, many who cannot afford to be regular subscribers. 
Members are urged as far as possible to increase the 
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membership of the Society and the sale of the Review, 
which has been much appreciated in many quarters. In 
this connection special thanks are due to Proctor A. D. 
Jayasunden, of Galle. 

The Society has in hand a new edition of “ The Word 
of the Buddha” and certain writings of Ledi Sadaw 
which have been favourably reported on by the President. 
The greatest bar to the progress of the Society is the 
want of suitable premises, which certainly very much 
hampers the progress of its working. These provided, 
there could be a Library, a Club, Meditation Rooms, and 
more suitable Lecture Rooms, with many other facilities. 
The Council would strongly press this object on the 
members of the Society to use their best endeavours to 
bring about an accomplishment of the desire. 

It is significant that the greatest possible interest is 
taken in the work by our Singhalese friends. Generous 
donors in Ceylon have offered to provide the expense of 
training three bhikkus there, who must be young men 
from this country, preferably University graduates, for 
subsequent service over here. The scheme has been 
advertised extensively, but so far none has been selected. 
The matter is, of course, still receiving very earnest 
consideration. 

On the motion of the Chairman the Report was 
received and adopted. 

The Treasurer then read the audited balance sheet of 
the Council as approved by them. 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS ACCOUNT FROM IST APRIL, 1912, TO 
3xST MARCH, 1913. 


REcEIPTS. 


To Balances, rst April, 1912 :—. 
Zs d@ ff 5. a. 


At Bankers, General Fund . ; . 78 611 
Housing Fund £19 16 8 
3 On deposit . 140 0 Oo 

159 16 8 

238 3 7 

In hand ; ‘ ‘ ; ; 4 3 2 


232 


Brought forward 


To Subscriptions and donations to General 


99 


33 


3? 


Fund 
Collections . 


Literary Fund— 
Subscriptions and donations 


Sales of Buddhsst Review (exclusive of 
free copies) from rst October, 1911, 


to 31st December, 1912. 
Sales of general literature 


Housing Fund— 
Subscriptions and donations 
Interest on deposit 


Bhikku Fund 
Balance due to 


Secretary ‘ 


Total . ; : 


PAYMENTS. 


By Rent and hire of halls 
Advertising, general . ; 
Printing and stationery, general , 


2 
99 
+E] 


23 


2? 


39 


Lecturers’ fees 


Postages, telegrams, travelling and 


incidental ex 


penses . 


Literary Fund— 
Printing Buddhist Review . 


Advertising 


Publishers’ commission . : 
Postages and sundry expenses . 


Balances, 31st 
At Bankers, 


March, 1913— 
General Fund 


? Housing Fund 


+P] 


On deposit, Housing 
Fund 
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3 Bhikku Fund 


9? 
» In hand, petty cash. ; 


4£ s. @ £ 5s. d. 
242 9 
97 6 5 
23 15 3 

22 5 O 

37 12 6 

5 3 0 
65 o 6 

54 5 2 

219 4 
57 4 6 
20 0 O 
112s 
£507 6 2 

£sa ff 58. a. 
22 11 6 
2019 4 
1218 8 
5 2 0 
Ir 16 3 

90 13 8 

8 5 Oo 

13:14 5 

9 2 6 

——_ 131 15 7 

64.17 7 

77 1 2 

- 140 0 O 

————— 281 18 9 
20 0 O 
oO 4 I 
£507 6 2 


I have examined the above Account with the Books, 
Accounts and Vouchers, and certify the same to be 
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correct, and in accordance therewith J] have verified the 
Bank balances. 
ERNEST ANDRADE, . 
Chartered Accountant eG 
Signed by authority of the Council, 


Epmonp J. MILts, 
Wa. Durrus. 
2, White Lion Court, Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 

Aprsl 30th, 19173. 

The balance sheet was approved by the meeting. 

The Chairman reported for the information of the 
meeting that Mr. Francis J. Payne had resigned from 
April 21st the offices hitherto held by him, and his 
resignation had been accepted by the Council. The 
Council had unanimously passed the following reso- 
lution :— 

“The Council have received with much regret the 
resignation of Mr. Francis J. Payne, the Honorary 
General Secretary and Editor, and desires to place on 
record its deep sense of his long and most valuable 
services to the Society.” 

A conversation on the publishing arrangements then 
ensued. Mr. Ball moved a vote of thanks to the Officers 
and Council for their services during the past year, 
which was carried unanimously and acknowledged by 
the Chairman. Mr. Ball suggested that more contribu- 
tions of a doctrinal nature were desirable ; and that, in 
the absence of a resident bhikku, facilities for correspon- 
dence with one resident abroad should be provided. 
The Chairman promised to lay the matter before the 
Council. : 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Celebration of Buddba Day. 


Buppua Day was celebrated on the 2oth of May at the 
Doré Gallery, the large hall of which was occupied by a 
numerous and interested audience. In the absence of 
the President, Mrs. C. F. A. Rhys Davids, Professor 
Mills, F.R.S., Chairman of Council, took the chair. 

After a few introductory remarks by the Chairman, 
Mr. William Loftus Hare read a paper on “Indian 
Thought and Life in the Time of the Buddha.” After a 
sketch of what must be reasonably certain as to the pre- 
historic conditions of the entry of the Aryans into Northern 
India, and their settlement there, and passing lightly 
over the Vedic and Epic ages, he proceeded to discuss 
the period immediately before Buddhism, which he con- 
sidered to be rather an evolution than a revolution. The 
whole body of domestic, political and religious tradition 
was subjected to a rigid scrutiny, the results of which 
remain to us in the Sanskrit Suévas, which might be 
described as a record of rationalistic endeavour: There 
was a complete and settled initiation on a purely domestic 
basis. The scientific Sutras deal with such questions as 
grammar, astronomy, and mathematics. Then came the 
Sankkya Swuiras, with their free speculations on the 
universe and its origin. There could be little doubt 


that Buddhism stimulated all the Brahman Schools to. 
take up more definite positions. Several large kingdoms 


were established ; land was cleared and cultivated. Every 
village had its sacred grove, its school, its government. 
Roads were made by combined effort: law was duly 
administered, and many guilds set up. But the age was 
ready for a revolt against the intolerable burden of the 
caste system. As to religion, there were ultra-rationalists 
who denied the existence of God, the Soul, and immor- 
tality. “Well, the complete cessation of pain (which is 
of three kinds) is the complete end of man”’ is a passage 
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in the first of the Rapila Sutras. Transmigration and 

Karma were also held; and to these and other doctrines 

the Buddha gave new reality, power, and illumination. 
Mr. Alex. Fisher spoke on the “ Effect of Buddhist 

Ethics on Personal Character’’: The follower of the 
Buddha, he said, perceived that life is full of suffering, 
and this completely changes his attitude towards all 
living things. His sadness at what he sees is, however, 
tempered by the fact that he knows there is a perfect 
way of escape from this sorrow to the ultimate peace ; 
and of this “ way ”’ he even desires to become a missionary. 
He cannot live self-centred; he abides self-detached, 
mindful, not hankering after the world, full of love and 
pity. When perfect in such character, he knows that for 
him rebirth has been destroyed. There is no higher or 
sweeter fruit than this. 

_ The simple teaching is to forget oneself in the service 
of others. Perhaps the most remarkable instance of an 
alteration in the whole character of a man was that of 
the great king Asoka. Originally, on his accession, a 
man of blood and conquest, yet when he realised the holy 
truth of Suffering, he not only forbade the killing of men, 
but of all animals, birds and fishes, even for the use of 
food. He becamea good man and attained peace. Many 
other examples might be cited. The happiest people on 
earth to-day are the people of Burma, who are wholly of 
the Buddhist religion. | 

Madame Alexandra David-Neel, a learned and enthu- 
siastic Buddhist traveller, sent warm greetings from 
Benares. It had often been said, she observed, that 
Buddhism was a system of pessimism, suitable only for 
despairing souls who aspire to annihilation. What were 
the facts? More than fifteen years ago she came into 
contact with the Buddhism of Chinaand Tonquin. Once 
more now she had visited Ceylon, Bengal, the little 
missions in India, also Tibet (where she had discoursed 
with the Dalai and Tashi Lamas), the ascetics of the 
Himalayas, and Japan; and in none of these various 
places had she heard of that black pessimism which is 
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alleged by the Westerns of the faith we hold. The call 
of the Buddha is, first, to face unflinchingly the fact of 
the universal suffering, and then to seek—what can be 
attained by everyone—entire deliverance by way of 
enlightenment. And this must be an act of each one for 
himself. And, in this, knowledge and compassion run 
together. The latter is the divine mantle in which the 
true Buddha abides night andday. There are no wicked 
people to a disciple of the Buddha ; only people blinded 
by ignorance, wandering in darkness, sipping poison in 
the belief that it is nectar. They are to be pitied and 
instructed. Let us give up all belief in the “I,” the 
source of all our suffering, and dare to look beyond its 
illusionary barriers. Let us have a love for all living 
things, and fight bravely in the great struggle against 
ignorance. Surely, for those who are thus untried, a 
time must come ere long when, in the word of our great 
Teacher, ‘‘ The deathless has been found.”’ 

Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka and Mr. Reginald Farrer also 
spoke, 

The Chairman in a few closing remarks described 
Buddhism as the only religion that gives a perfectly sane 
view of life, free from mystery, ambiguity, or subterfuge. 
He suggested, as a personal motto till next Buddha Day, 
a deep saying of the Tathagata—‘ Be ye lamps unto 
yourselves.” 

The formal proceedings then terminated, and the 
meeting closed with tea and conversation. 
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Karma and Rebirth. | 


To THE Epitor or The Buddhist Review. 


S1r,—Karma and Rebirth are the two great pillars of 
Buddhism, and he who does not believe in these two 
great truths cannot be said to grasp the essence of 
Buddhism. : 

The word “transmigration” in the sense of a being 
passing from one life to another is often used for 
“rebirth,® but this is clearly wrong, inasmuch as nothing 
passes from one life to another in the course of rebirth; 
all the Skhandas ceasing to exist at death. The heathen 
word Soul has no parallel in Buddhism. One of the 
fundamental teachings of Buddhism is the impermanency 
of all things, and hence impermanency of the Skhandas 
argues that nothing passes from one life to another in 
the course of rebirth, the only link of connection between 
the various lives being “ Karma”; for the moment it is 
assumed that something, however subtle, passes from 
one life to another, the law of permanency or of an 
immortal soul steps in. Even in the mind of the average 
Buddhist, who is not well versed in Buddhism, this idea 
of a fragment of Vififiana Skhanda passing from one life 
to another seems to be firmly engrafted. The Pali 
phrase, Nacha so Nacha Afifio, which means not the 
same nor yet another, most appropriately expresses this 
problem of the identity of the being in the various 
rebirths. So unfathomable is this question that Budda- 
ghosa, the Pali commentarian, in commenting on rebirth 
in the Paticca Samuppada compares himself with a man 
in mid-ocean not knowing whither he is drifting. He 
explains it by a series of illustrations. A man’s image 
is reflected in a mirror, nothing passes from the man to 
the image, the image is not the same as the man nor yet 
is it another ; in exactly the same way does rebirth take 
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place, the new being is like the image, and the Karma which 
gave rise to the new being is like the mirror, through the 
agency of which the image of the man was reflected— 
though nothing actually passes from the man to the image 
—and which forms the connecting link between them. 
Other illustrations quoted are more or less akin to the 
above. The question is often asked, “ How do we know 
that we have have lived previous lives?” It was Lord 
Buddha’s desire that his followers should not believe a 
statement from the mere fact of its being quoted in 
a book or handed down by tradition, or in other words, 
not to base one’s belief on mere faith, but He enjoined 
them to exercise their reason and see whether a stated 
fact coincides with the same and accept it accordingly. 
It is idle fancy and prejudice to suppose that such a state 
as a previous life could not exist and dismiss it off-hand 
as a nonentity without taxing our brains to find out the 
truth of such a supposition. Let us now see whether by 
the exercise of our reasoning faculty we could satisfac- 
torily answer the above mentioned question. It is seen 
that there is no uniformity in the birth and lives of 
different people or in the varying turns of fortune to 
which different people are subjected in the course of their 
lives. The lives of no two men are alike. For instance 
one man is born rich, another poor; one is born quite 
sound in all his organs and limbs, another dumb, deaf or 
as a cripple, etc. Some critics try to make out that these 
defects in the human anatomy are due to developmental 
anomalies; for instance, the deafness of a man who is 
born as such would be attributed to an imperfect develop- 
ment of the organs of hearing, viz., of the receptacle of 
the sense of hearing which is the ear or of the nerves 
which convey the sense impressions to the brain or of 
that part of the brain which receives these impressions 
and interprets them into the sensation of hearing. But 
they cannot go further than this and cannot assign any 
cause whatsoever why in a particular individual only 
these anomalies take place without being common to all. 
Herein lies the mystery which Buddhism only can solve, 
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for Buddhism teaches that there is “something ” which 
underlies the anomalies, etc., and tells us why they occur 
in one individual and not in the others. “ The some- 
thing ” which regulates the birth of every individual and 
the different phases of his life. This “something’’ is 
Karma, the sum-total of our actions in the previous lives. 
If we have not lived previous lives and owe our entry 
into the world to creation as revealed by an eternal God, 
then there is no justification for these anomalies, but 
there should be uniformity either way. Another ques- 
tion which sets people thinking is, “ How are we to 


know whether we shall be reborn?’’ To make this 


readily understood, let me take two illustrations : one, 
where a man through his whole lifetime continues in 
doing merits till his death, the other, where a man 
practises the reverse quality, viz. sinning. Now both 
these men, whose lives are as different as the poles are 
apart from each other, are subject to the law of death, 
and it would be quite inexplicable and ungracious on the 
part of Nature should both of them be allowed to share 
the same fate after death, in the shape of total annihila- 
tion. It stands to reason, therefore, that some provision 
must be made for such individuals to reap the fruits of 
their respective merits and demerits after death, and 
Nature does so by providing them each with a new exist- 
ence according to their relative merits and demerits or, in 
other words, according to their ‘‘ Karma.” This cycle 
of birth will of course continue till Nirvana is attained. 
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Che difficulties of Buddhism to 
a Christian. 


1. Contrasts between Books and Facts of Buddhist Life. 
—When I was a student at Cambridge I belonged toa 
Religious: Discussion Society there, in which it was usual 
to read papers upon such topics as Buddhism, and I 
remember I read a paper before that Society upon the 
subject. Previous to my reading this paper I had read 
the common books which were available then upon what 
was called Buddhism, upon Esoteric Buddhism and upon 
Theosophy. I remember that my paper was very much 
upon the plan of the books that I read. I remember 
that I discussed the Buddhist ideas of Nirvana, re-in- 
carnation, illusion and sorrow, and so forth, which one 
finds discussed, explained, and criticised ad nauseam in 
English text-books on the subject. 

Now discussions upon psychological points do not 
trouble actual Buddhists at all. 

Like the average Christian, the average lay Buddhist 
is content to accept his religion as he findsit. If he is 
of a devout turn he will keep his Uposatha days at the 
Pagoda, in meditation, in worship by the placing of 
flowers before the shrine, and in pleasant conversation 
with his friends and fellow worshippers. If more devout 
than usual he will occasionally, at festival time, hire a 
layman who makes a living by the recitation of Pali 
litanies, will call together his friends, and they will spend 
much of the night in reciting Pali Gathas, each followed 


by its rhymed translation into the vernacular. Of course 
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his household will provide their daily quota of rice for 
the monks on their begging rounds, and will upon 
occasion spend a sum in accordance with their means 
upon entertaining the monks, upon building a monastery, 
or upon endowing a pagoda. He sees that his sons are 
entered in the monastery at the proper time, and that 
they spend a suitable time there in the study of their 
religion. He may upon occasion invoke the intercession 
of a Nat or Deva with a series of picturesque rites in 
which Buddhism plays a very little part. For the rest, 
he may occasionally discuss some Buddhist dogma with 
a neighbour in the same manner and with the same lack 
of knowledge that the average Christian might display in 
discussing some similar dogma in Christianity. 

The only difference in these respects between Christian 
and Buddhist is that while the Christian puts his religion 
away as something sacred and private, only to be used 
upon proper occasion, the Buddhist makes his religion a 
thing of daily life, as in the daily offering to the priests. 
He has no diffidence in showing his religion before his 
friends, and in particular is fond of aimless religious 
discussion and speculation, 

The average Buddhist monk, too, is not concerned 
with questions such as perplex the minds of European 
students of Buddhism. He rises at five for refreshment 
and meditation; he has his daily round or visit of cere- 
mony to go through, for in Burma visits of ceremony 
take place at the dawn. In the afternoon he can, 
perhaps, turn to study and meditation, but away from 
the large monasteries of the cities the monk’s duties are 
remarkably similar to those of the average Christian 
minister. The Pongyz has his school to maintain, has to 
comfort his sick, to act as arbitrator in disputes, and to 
soothe the angry passions of his flock. He has to 
deliver sermons upon occasion, and to be ready with 
advice upon all kinds of affairs upon the Uposatha day. 
He has very little time to devote to study apart from 
meditation, he has very little incentive, and he has very 
little opportunity. 
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Now that travelling is so much easier, some monks 
leave their villages for a time and settle for study where 
good teaching is available, notably in Mandalay and in 
Anuradhapura, Candy and Colombo. But the study is 
not that of the European critical kind. It mostly con- 
sists in obtaining an acquaintance with that part of the 
vast Buddhist literature to which the student feels drawn, 
or in obtaining a working knowledge of the Pali or 
Sanscrit language or grammar. 

Here we encounter the first difficulty in the study of 
Buddhism by a Christian in England. He has before 
him books discussing first principles of Buddhism, con- 
trasting them with Christian principles, defining them, 
and giving their history. He becomes immersed in the 
study of Buddhist dogma as interpreted by Christian 
minds. And in proportion as he plunges deeper into 
the labyrinth of psychological phrases and ideas, his 
notion of Buddhism as a whole becomes more formal, 
more dry-as-dust, and more precise. 

He may forget that he is dealing with a living, breath- 
ing, essentially human religion, followed, without undue 
ignorance, by millions, who pay more attention to a floral 
offering before a Buddha than to the meaning of Nirvana, 
and who may lead the coffin of a youth to the grave by 
ribbons held by fair maidens to comfort the wandering 
soul, instead of speculating as to in what that soul 
consists. 

2. Difficultses of Terminology.—But books defining and 
discussing terms and dogma are a necessary evil to us. 
Following on the danger of a too one-sided view derived 
from these books uncorrected by Buddhist life, I come 
to the difficulties involved in terminology itself. 

When the Christian religion arose it was necessary to 
invent new terms to define new abstract notions which 
sprang to life in setting forth the tenetsof the new faith. 

Much of the work of the early Fathers and of 
medizval schoolmen was devoted to a discussion and 
definition of Christian terms and speech. 


Nowadays Christians have a tolerable notion, which is 
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born in them and develops with them from their earliest 
childhood, of what the abstract terms used in our religion 
mean, and the need for discussion has passed as far as 
our generation isconcerned. But even now a Christian, 
though a man of considerable learning, would find it 
difficult to define most Christian terms with precision. 

In speaking of Christian terms here, I do not mean 
merely such terms as are for ecclesiastical use only. The 
notions of love, hatred, fear, sin, punishment which we 
possess have all been developed by Christianity com- 
bined with Aryan and racial idiosyncrasies, and it is 
difficult to apprehend our notion of abstract terms such 
as those without a consideration of Christianity. 

In Buddhism I have no doubt that the same difficulty 
as to terminology arose at the outset. In defining terms 
and principles for Buddhists, the long sermons, the Suttas 
and the Jatakas supplied the place of the Christian discus- 
sions by Fathers and schoolmen of which I have spoken. 

But as Buddhism has fundamently different concep- 
tions from the Christian religion, and as, moreover, it 
was developed, as I believe, not by Aryan but by 
Thibeto-Burman races, the terminology has taken a 
different trend. Mankind is fundamentally the same, 
but races so vastly different as the Aryan and the 
Thibeto-Burman have differences naturally in their 
mental constitution which would make them look at a 
term they used in common in a different light. 

In this way, while we may translate a Pali word by 
love, and in the main the emotion which the word con- 
notes would be the same, yet there will be a residuum 
on each side not included in the corresponding term. _ 

This divergence of terms makes the understanding 
of Buddhism very hard for a Christian thinker, and 
therefore it necessitates a long series of discussions of 
ethnological and psychological character which are really 
not material to the religion, being but in the fringe of it, 
but which must be undertaken before the Buddhist stand- 
point can be realised. 

There is another difficulty about terminology which is 
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distinct from the two which I have alluded to, and that 
is that certain emotions are wanting from one religion 
which are found in the other. The result is that there is 
a good deal of overlapping among terms which I may 
compare to what would happen if two different divisions 
took place in the scale of colour. Violet at the end of 
one spectrum would correspond with violet; red at the 
other end would correspond with red. But the interven- 
ing colours would overlap more and more towards the 
centre, where they would become absolutely different. 

In this way, while an English Christian has the 
greatest contempt for the man who says that he is afraid, 
the equally courageous Burman will give as a reason for 
not doing something that he is afraid to doit. There is 
practically no difference in courage, but the emotion for 
the Burman is not exactly the same as the emotion for 
the Englishman. 

In this way, too, the sense of st which oppresses all 
Christian nations is entirely absent among Buddhists. 
In the first place, in Burmese at least, there is, so far as I 
am aware, no word which can be translated “sin ’’ at all. 
In the second place, the fundamentals which go to make 
up the emotion of the sense of sin among Christians are 
distributed for the Buddhist among other emotions, 
partly to shame, and partly to the sense which is strongly 
developed in them of having done what will entail 
damage to their own personality. 

Similarly the sense of shame differs widely. When a 
Burmese is put to shame it is a very serious matter for 
him. I have known Burmans who have died or who 
have committed murder under the stress of what they 
call the sense of shame. But at the same time this is 
not shame such as we know. The Burmese sense of 
shame is derived usually from the action of another. 
One Burman will jeer at or assault another, and the 
sense of shame derived may be so acute as to lead to 
murder. But if the Burman commits many actions of 
which shame would be the ordinary Christian con- 
comitant, his feeling will not be one of what we should 
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call shame, but will be rather that he has been foolish, 
and has damaged his welfare by his action. 

The difficulty of collating the two notions is shown 
by the fact that though the words “I am” or “was 
ashamed” are frequent on the lips of the average 
Burman, an educated Mohammedan, who has lived 
many years in the country, told me that he thought it a 
very strange thing that the Burman had no sense of 
shame at all. 

3. Christian Prepossessions.—T he third difficulty I have 
to speak of is that however much an Englishman may 
assert his independence of Christianity, he is yet imbued 
in thought and feeling with notions derived from that 
religion, and has only the terminology of that religion 
by which to express himself. When he turns to a new 
religion he naturally endeavours to find in it the 
principles which he holds as his own, and which he is 
unconscious are part of Christian teaching, with the 
result that more or less distortion is inevitable. 

So far as Mohammedanism and Hinduism are con- 
cerned, this difficulty would scarcely arise, for these 
religions are fundamentally Aryan, and bear Aryan 
characters in common with Christianity. But in 
Buddhism the Christian is dealing with another race, 
and a religion of totally distinct character, and the 
temptation to adjust the religion to a form which the 
Christian can easily understand is very great. 

A good instance of this is the way in which scholars 
conduct researches into Buddhism with the object of 
showing that a belief in one God is a human necessity, 
and that such a belief exists in one or other of the 
Buddhist schools. 

It is only, I think, by prolonged residence in the East 
that it is possible to realise how very little the funda- 
mental belief in a Creator is necessary to a good 
existence. I have seen attempts to prove the belief 
of a Creator in some Buddhist schools, but I have 
never been convinced that these attempts had any real 
foundation. 
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On this particular point the belief is as much a function 
of the race as of the religion. I may quote a remark 
that Sir Richard Temple made in a recent lecture which 
applies not only to Buddhist races in Indo-China, but to 
Indo-Chinese races which follow other religions. 

He says: “ Even when tutored and readily adopting 
outside teaching, as in the case of the Karens in regard 
to Christianity, there is a difficulty which is typically 
Indo-Chinese in grasping what to Europeans, and many 
other types of the human mind, is almost an instinctive 
idea. The fact is that the Indo-Chinese mind does not 
tend towards a belief in a single universal God, in idols, 
or in priests or interpreters of divinity, or towards the 
worship of stocks and stones,”’ 

I might instance again, as showing how a Christian 
unconsciously expects the same line of belief and thought, 
the case of the late Bishop of Rangoon, who preached 
an impromptu sermon, which one of my men translated 
to the worshippers assembled at a Buddhist shrine. 

The sermon was based upon the familiar argument of 
Paley as to the design taken from the works of a watch 
- picked upon the road. When the boy repeated it to me, 
upon his return I asked him if he now felt inclined to be 
a Christian. His reply was, “ No, sir, the Bishop isa 
good man, but I do not think he knows.” The good 
Bishop believed that his hearers would be impressed, as 
he was, by the idea that as the watch postulated the 
workman and his design, so the universe would postulate 
the Creator and his beneficence. But his simple 
Buddhist hearers would not see the argument at all; if 
one abler than the others did so, he would deny that the 
creation of the universe followed the rules of mutation of 
matter in that universe, and if impressed would finally 
say, “I don’t know,” in a tone which would imply, “ Do 
you?” 

4. Difference in Logic.—The story of the Bishop leads 
to another difficulty, which I only touch upon. There is 
a difference in the method of argument between two 
religions. Christians have thrashed out for themselves a 
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strict line of logic. Orientals, especially Buddhists, still 
often take another line, giving numerous instances in the 
negative sense instead of directly deducing a positive 
rule. This method of argument is often very wearisome 
to a student of Buddhist literature. 

5. Buddhism not Ethical System only—There is a fifth 
difficulty to which I wish to draw very special attention, 
as unless this difficulty is clearly apprehended Christian 
students of Buddhism may do much harm to the religion 
in Asia. 

It is this: The bulk of Buddhist sacred writings was 
written by the Order and mainly for the Order, and does 
not take a very definite attitude as to the adjustment of 
the ethics of the religion to popular belief and social 
custom. 

Students of Buddhism in Europe commencing their 
study by reading these books are in danger of constructing 
a religion which would be suitable for a scholar with high 
powers of concentration, immured in a hermit’s cell, but 
which is fantastic and absurd as applied to the ordinary 
facts of everyday life. On constructing this highly 
distilled system from their readings they make the 
remark that Buddhism is not a religion properly so called, 
but is a system of Ethics. 

This remark, though often made, does great injustice to 
some of the most beautiful human ideas in the world 
which are of the essence of Buddhism, of which perhaps 
the most beautiful is contained in the doctrine of trans- 
migration. I put on one side the learned refinements as 
to Sankara, or Nik&yaas I would put on one side Christian 
speculation equally fruitless for everyday life in faith and 
works. Looking at transmigration as the Buddhist 
world looks at it, we see that lives run parallel through 
endless re-births. 

So we shall be born again among those whom we met 
in previous existence. Friends are never wholly parted. 
Enemies never wholly triumph. A Buddhist says of a 
dead friend, ‘‘ What matter, we shall meet again.”” And 
when one dies who has done him wrong he believes that 
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in a future existence the wrong will be righted between 
them. 

This Buddhist idea that dead friends are not lost, but 
will meet us again in a new and definite earthly existence, 
where we shall once more grow together and shall once 
more renew our ties and rectify our errors, is a peculiarly 
human one, and attracts me far more strongly than the 
orthodox Christian Heaven with its glorified bodies, and 
states of which we can form no conception. 

I came across a newspaper item some time ago which 
illustrates strongly the human side of the Buddhist 
system, as well as of the Burman character, and which is 
incidentally a lesson in Buddhist doctrine. The actors 
were a young man of twenty-one, his wife and his little 
boy four years old. The wife died and the father to 
assauge his grief spent all his time tending and playing 
with the boy. Then the boy died, suddenly, and the 
distracted and bereaved father, no more than a boy him- 
self, gave up work and spent day after day in the rest 
house, at the cemetery, sitting and watching the grave of 
his son. One day he saw a child playing near the grave. 
He went over to drive off the intruder, but found it was 
his own son. He played with the boy all the long 
afternoon among the graves, in the view of the neighbours 
cultivating their fields around. And as the sun set he 
took the boy in his arms and carried him home asleep. 
At the gate of the village he met the women coming out 
to draw water, and one, a near neighbour, cried out in 
astonishment, “Why, Maung Pau, you are carrying your 
dead child.” The father started, looked down on the 
sleeping child, and fell back on the path. The women 
hastily put down their pitchers and went to his assistance. 
There was no child there, and the father lay dead. 

6. Deva Worship not a Corruption of Buddhism.—But 
our pundits, after labelling their idea of Buddhism as a 
system of ethics, go further and take their system of 
ethics as Buddhism, and then declare that people who 
have held themselves Buddhists for hundreds of years 
are not really Buddhists at all. 
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Where they find that there are popular beliefs, which 
are unaccounted for in their reading, they turn and say 
that the religion is corrupted, and ought to be purified. 

An instance of what I mean is the charge brought 
against the Burmese that religion in Burma is not 
Buddhism, but is a thin veneer of Buddhism over 
Animism. 

This charge, I am convinced, is wholly untrue. Buddha 
and his schools had to lay down rules for the Order, and 
had to explain their ethical system. That was the 
Important part of the Buddhist scriptures, as it is of the 
scriptures of all other religions. But Buddha did not 
condemn popular belief. It will be found that the popular 
beliefs in Nats and Devas, which are the basis of the 
charge of Animism in Burma, date back to the earliest 
times of Buddhism itself. 

The Buddhist Wheel, one of the earliest symbols, if 
not the earliest, has its divisions devoted to Gods as well 
as to men and the lower beings. It has never been 
denied, so far as I am aware, that these Gods can, within 
their bounds, render help to men, or that they are 
inaccessible to prayer. Under the Buddhist system it is 
the highest aim to stand alone and self-reliant, but there 
is nothing to prevent weaker mortals from supplicating 
for or obtaining assistance from Gods or men, or to 
prevent such help from being given unasked. 

The Jatakas (the five hundred lives of Buddha), which 
are on a line with the Buddhist scriptures, and undoubtedly 
contain some of the oldest stories in the world, allude to 
unseen beings and Devas constantly, and in the same 
terms as they are spoken of at the present day in Burma. 
So does the Mahavarmsa of Ceylon, and so do the 
untranslated books of Burma. 

That fabulous folklore should grow around the spirit 
world is a matter not so much of religion as of popular 
imagination and memory. 

Remembering these points, if popular beliefs in Burma 
were considered in detail I believe it would be found 
that these popular beliefs were not opposed to Buddhism, 
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but rather that they were an integral part of the faith 
and would lose all vitality and attraction were that faith 
withdrawn. I do not mean that Buddhism propagates 
demonolatry by the latitude which it accords to popular 
beliefs, and the readiness with which it enshrines local 
genii in the Heavens of the Gods. What it does is to 
deprive those awful beings of thei terrors. It binds 
them on the wheel of being as subject to the laws which 
limit man and all that appertains to him. And once 
placed within the Buddhist Heavens, these Gods, genii 
and demons, tend rapidly to become mere reflexes of the 
human mind for the learned and genial guardians and 
directors of festival; or in their worst phases mere 
mischievous imps for the unreasoning commonalty. 

A description of the common Burmese Nats may be 
found in Sir Richard Temple’s book on the Thirty-seven 
Nats of Burma. They might be described as local saints, 
were it not that the Christian idea of saint is alien to the 
Buddhist. 

I wish to draw attention to this difficulty, because not 
even the most earnest student is exempt from it. 

7. Influence of European Ideas on Buddhistsi—A 
European Bikkhu or student comes to Burma with a 
student’s knowledge of the Tripitaka. He sees and 
hears all around him the histories of the Nats or Devas, 
woven into the warp of earnest Buddhist life as he knows 
it from his monastery or study. He naturally concludes 
that the Buddhism of Burma is corrupt. It is difficult to 
realise that there is a popular side which could scarcely 
be reached by a monk or student. His ideas as a 
European Pongyi, or man of learning, are much respected 
by the people. The foundation of a certain school which 
is endeavouring to purify Buddhism by cutting away Nat- 
worship altogether may be traced to European scholars. 
While I consider that such a school may be of great use 
to those attracted towards it, I fear that if it obtained the 
prominence which would cause it to destroy the simple 
“3urmese belief in the household spirit that watches over 
him, in the spirit of the fields and of the woods, in the 
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spirits of the sky, and in the spirits in whose honour the 
local festivals are held, it will cut away from him much 
valuable and innocent fancy and imagination; it will 
blunt his artistic sensibilities, it will destroy much healthful 
occupation for his spare moments, and will leave him an 
agnostic and freethinker of a type dangerous to his own 
peace of mind, whose empty leisure, barren of fancy and 
imagination, might be repeopled by sordid vices, con- 
comitants of sorrow, and whose unstimulated mind would 
slowly atrophy with the cessation of fancy and display 
until he became a mere vicious and mechanical serf. 

In criticising the influence of European Pongyis and 
students I am not referring to Ananda Meittreya. I 
have known him from the time that he came to Burma, 
and at first he did consider Burmese Buddhism corrupt, 
and Deva-worship outside the Buddhist pale. But 
Ananda Meittreya is a man of uncommon powers of 
observation and insight, and I have traced in his 
sermons a growing recognition of the position of Devas 
in popular worship, which finally appears stated in the 
orthodox way in a sermon in which he compares the 
world of sentient beings to a palace divided into stories 
of men and higher worlds, a palace from which escape is 
only possible in Nirvana. 

8. Rise of the Idea—lIt is easy to see how the false 
notion that popular attention to Devas and spirits 
indicates a corrupt form of Buddhism has arisen, if we 
consider what would be the course on similar lines of a 
Buddhist study of Christianity. Suppose a Japanese 
scholar was to take the Bible and select the books which 
are easiest for him. On a perusal of these let him 
construct a religion ; let him call this religion Christianity ; 
let him then test with his religion the beliefs and worship 
of the Greek, the Roman or the English Communion. 
The result to his mind will be very similar to the notion 
that has been given to some European scholars by 
their studies of Buddhism. This result would be very 
disastrous to the European commonalty if the belief of 
our Japanese scholar was to be taken as authoritative by 
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the followers of the Catholic faith and was to undermine 
too rapidly the slowly decaying beliefs in the local saint 
and local demon. 

g. The Use of Study in Europe.—Possibly someone 
might say that if difficulties of such a nature as these 
exist in understanding Buddhism it is useless to study 
the religion except among Buddhist peoples and in 
Buddhist schools. I do not take this view atall. As I 
have already held, a period of discussion and definition of 
terms and principles is inevitable and necessary. But 
the conclusion that I would draw is that, while we seek 
with all our power to discover what Buddhism is, we 
should be very cautious in stating what we believe it 
does not include, or in drawing general conclusions as to 
its influence upon mankind. For the rest, we should, 
if possible, obtain as much teaching as we can from 
Buddhists themselves, always remembering that the 
questions which vex us simply do not occur to them. 
Ask them to describe simple social customs and religious 
ceremonies rather than to explain the mysteries of 
Being. 

10. Difficulties of Buddhist History.—The final and 
greatest difficulty is that no study of the religion would 
be complete without a study of the political and social 
history of Buddhist peoples. But here the difficulties 
are almost insuperable. The Pali language, in which the 
Buddhist books are written, has been scarcely known to 
Europe for a hundred years. The number of scholars 
who make a study of the religion is small. The intel- 
lectual equipment necessary for the knowledge of 
Buddhist religious and political history 1s terrific, as it 
involves not only Sanscrit and Pali but also Thibetan, 
Chinese and the languages of Indo-China. 

Early Buddhist political history has yet to be written, 
though we have one or two reliable books on the subject. 

I have spoken of Buddhism as an Indo-Chinese 
rather than an Aryan religion. I do this in a theory 
which has yet to be examined and developed or 
discarded. The theory is that in pre-Buddhist times the 
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Thibeto-Burmans, who we know spread over Indo- 
China and the Himalayas as far as Persia, were actually 
the peoples of the States under the shadow of the 
Himalayan hills where Buddhism arose ; that they 
took their learning from Taxila, and that it was this 
learning, acting on fresh Indo-Chinese minds, which 
produced the Buddhist system; and that the subse- 
quent decay of Buddhism in India was not so much the 
conflict of Hinduism and Buddism in the same race, but 
was rather the result of the change as the Hindu Aryan 
races displaced the Indo-Chinese conquerors to whom 
the Mauryans and Guptas had belonged, and drove the 
remnant into the coasts of the Archipelago, and over the 
hills to the northern uplands of Indo-China. 

For the history of Buddhism one must go to Buddhist 
countries, and for Buddhist social history we must go to 
the countries where Buddhism still exists, that is to 
Ceylon and Indo-China. In Indo-China especially there 
are the materials for a thorough history of Buddhist 
social and religious progress, but these materials are 
in various independent and difficult Indo-Chinese 
languages, Burmese, Shan, Siamese and others. They 
range through the Buddhist province of Burma, the 
independent kingdom of Siam, and the Indo-Chinese 
dependency of France. It will probably be a hnndred 
years before these materials are collated and thoroughly 
examined, and until then we must speak tentatively in 
this country of our knowledge of Buddhism in its history 
of its political and social advantages and difficulties, and 
we must do the little we can to further the formation of 
schools of learning which can study and collate the 
various sides of the subject. 

11. Conclusion.—Perhaps the Society would like to 
hear my view on Buddhism in its social and political 
aspects. Any view must be tentative, and I give mine 
as provisional only. 

But I am of opinion that socially the Buddhist religion 
affords the greatest happiness of any religion to the 
peoples that come under its sway; that its tenets are 
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the most elevating and refining to the commonalty of 
any existing religion ; but that Buddhism does not tend 
to make a strong administrative State. 

No Buddhist kingdom has had a long or secure 
existence. The Buddhist religion is capable of bringing 
out lofty moral character. Where it has found a race of 
kings of underlying strength, there has for a time been 
an almost ideal commonweal established. But these 
kingdoms have lacked the element of permanency 
afforded by co-operation, and have fallen as the strong 
hands which held them failed. 

Possibly the universal well-being of Buddhist States 
has contributed towards their ruin, but the cause is 
rather I think to be found in the eternal paradox of the 
human mind. 

The Christian says that his course is determined by 
himself and God, which means that he ultimately acts 
according to his own will (supported if you like by 
unseen agencies) alone. Then the inconsistence of the 
human mind leads him to consult others, with the result 
that he always claims absolute independence of action 
and always acts on the advice of a committee of his 
fellow men. 

The Buddhist, on the other hand, claims fellowship in 
illusion with all creation, and that his acts are all part of 
an impersonal scheme which affects others far more than 
himself. Before action he seeks advice, and speaks of 
himself as dependent upon counsel and assistance. But 
with the converse of the Christian inconsistence when 
the moment for action come he acts with no regard to 
the advice given and quite on his own initiative. He 
claims to be a mere fly on the inexorable wheel of being, 
seeks the advice of his fellows, then acts—often with 
startling irrelevance—according to the idea of the 
moment of action. 

This Buddhist attitude is fatal to co-operation such as 
has built up the strong and lasting states of Europe, and 
explains far more than invasion, or conquest, the non- 
permanence of Buddhist rule. 
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My opinion is that there is not much present 
probability of the present Christian States ever assimi- 
lating Buddhism largely, or of the present Buddhist 
peoples ever becoming Christian in large proportion. 
Both Aryan and Kolarian have systems suited to their 
mental needs, and will merely pervert what they borrow 
to fit their minds. There is a slight danger that 
Buddhist States might be corrupted by the insidious 
resources of modern civilisation, and out of this corrup- 
tion a spurious Aryanism might arise. But this danger 
is so slight and remote that it is not worth discussion. 


E. C. 
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Che Soul. 


BuDDHISM says there is no soul, in any form of life, 
human or otherwise. By the word “ soul’’ is meant here, 
that abiding separate, constantly existing and indestruc- 
tible entity which is said by several religions to be in 
man from the moment of his birth in life and to.exist 
after the death of his body throughout all eternity. 
A famous passage in the Anguttara-Nikadya says: 
“Whether Buddhas arise or do not arise it remains a fact 
that the constituent parts of a person are lacking in an 
ego or soul.”” The word here used is the Pali word 
atta, which corresponds to the Sanskrit word atman. 
Atta or atman signifies the separate self or soul. This 
statement of the doctrine of Anatta, or absence of a soul, 
is a corollary to the one which precedes it in the three 
great Signata, which says that all the constituent parts 
of a person are transitory. If all things whatsoever 
are transitory, therefore all the parts composing a person 
are ; so also must the soul be, supposing there to be one. 

This word soul is used in speech and writing with such 
laxity that, generally speaking, the notion conveyed is one 
of a very vague and indeterminate kind. But as the 
idea of a soul is valued to an extraordinary extent by 
many religionists, it is nothing short of amazing that there 
should not have been greater care in its definition. 

For instance, Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible 
and the New Testament says: ‘‘ This word soul in 
scripture, especially in the style of the Hebrews, is very 
equivocal. It is taken, 1. For that spiritual, reason- 
able and immortal substance in man, which is the 
origin of our thoughts, of our desires, of our reasonings, 
which distinguishes us from the brute creation and 
which bears some resemblance to its divine Maker.” 
“This substance must be spiritual, because it thinks ; it 
must be immortal, because it is spiritual.””. The author 
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then says that, supported by quotations which he gives 
from the Old Testament, beasts and brutes have a soul, 
spirit, life, and respiration, as in Eccl., “The spirit of 
the beast.” ‘This spirit is the life, the breath, which is the 
principle of animal life. But the scripture endows man 
only with one immortal soul, asit threatens men with 
punishment of another life and the pains of hell.” 

“2, Soul is taken for the whole person, both soul and 
body. | 

“3. Soul is taken for the life of man. | 

‘4. Soul is taken sometimes for death, or a dead body. 

“5. Soul is used for desire, love, inclination.” 

If we analyse the quotations, we find that the word 
‘‘ soul” means either the mind, the heart, the body, or the 
life, and it appears to mean in reference to the heart 
and mind that this is an immortal part of man. If 
we take the first definition as that which differentiates 
man from the animals, we find that all that is left is 
the mind, spirit, or reasoning faculty of the mind. Now 
as mind and the reasoning faculty are in animals in 
a different degree of development from man there is only 
spirit left which differentiates man from the animal. So 
on turning to the word “ Spirit’? we find in the same 
Concordance a meaning given to it very like that of soul, 
only that the Holy Ghost is introduced as being the spirit 
which inspired the prophets, animates good men, pours 
his grace into our hearts. We do not come across the 
Holy Ghost in the Old Testament, but only in the New 
Testament. He is able to give the power of speaking in 
sundry tongues, of performing miracles of faith, of healing, 
of prophecy, which Cruden says cannot be attributed to 
any quality or motion created. It also means the imme- 
diate inspiration or help of God. Then there are many 
forms of the spirit and its conditions which Buddhists 
speak of as states of mindand consciousness, suchas a good 
spirit, an evil spirit, a broken spirit, a contrite spirit, a 
poor, perverse, sorrowful, unclean spirit, and again, the 
spirit of wisdom, understanding, etc. 

Now let us turn to the word Soul again. As [| said 
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before, it sometimes means character, sometimes the mind, 
sometimes the emotions. In any case, whatever it 
implies in these respects, it is said to be immortal. Now 
we know that character changes, and as one character 
comes into form and is for a time seen and known and 
then dies, and is succeeded by another character, so it 
is the same with the mind and the emotions. They are 
more rapidly changing parts of man than anything else, 
and as they change they die, and are succeeded by 
others. Things which are changeable and subject to 
death cannot be said to be abiding, constant and immortal. 
Supposing we say, as we are asked to say, that the soul 
is that which apprehends the highest self-abnegation, 
self-denial, love of others, love of goodness. Is it not in 
Buddhism, and have not Buddhists maintained that that 
apprehension can be and is brought about by the develop- 
ment of one’s own character, purity of heart and mind ? 
But Buddhism also points out that a man’s mind, 
character, perceptions, aspirations can be changed and 
are changed ; in fact were they not able to be changed 
there would be no possibility of his higher development, 
progress and improvement. ‘There would be no chance 
of a man born with evil and selfish criminal tendencies 
changing. If, however, the soul is an emanation of a 
person who is almighty, all-knowing, and all-perfect, 
then it is pure and perfect from the beginning, and 
requires no development, no purifying. As a matter of 
fact, we know that such is not the case. We know that 
the character and mind of the ignorant, of the child, has 
to be trained, guarded, and cared for to develop rightly. 
We all know that the character, mind, and emotions 
require the most constant care, diligence, energy, to 
direct and develop and hold them to right, loving and 
pure course of conduct, and that it is only by such 
constant exercise and care that any progress is realised. 
Now let us turn to the view of the soul in the 
Bhagavad Gita, which is generally referred to as the 
antithesis of the Buddhist teaching in India. The word 


given there is purusha, or incorruptible life. In it Krishna 
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tells Arjuna that “as a man casteth off old garments 
which are worn out and putteth on new ones, so the 
purusha having cast off its old forms entereth into others 
which are new.” That does not carry us very far, but 
suffice it to say that it is stated here that the purusha 
only changes its form of habitation. It says nothing 
about changing itself. If puvusha means life only and 
not the soul, then there is a confusion of thought, as life 
is a force or energy, and not a substance or thing such 
as the soul is said to be. And therefore there is nothing 
to argue about, as it is quite obvious that life is manifest 
to all of us, with all its attendant phenomena. But if it 
be contended that it is unchangeable, everlasting, and 
has no origin, then the Buddhist points out that it is not 
everlasting and has no origin. It can cease to be, as it 
is under the operation of the law of cause and effect. 
Remove the cause of life, and life does not come about. 
Remove the clinging to life, and life is not continued. 
But it is not clear that either the words jzva or purusha 
signify an immortal soul. In, however, the Brahma 
Jala Suttanta given in Rhys Davids’ translation the soul, 
which is probably the atman or atta, is dealt with at 
considerable length in relation to the then current views 
of the idea of the soul; and that work gives, perhaps 
more than any other, the information that this idea of a 
soul of some kind was very prevalent in India in those 
days. The Galiya, the Potthapada Suttanta, and the 
Tevigga Suttanta are additional authorities. If the 
theories therein stated were not prevalent at that time, 
then obviously there was no reason for them to be 
contested. 

It would take too long to go through these dialogues, 
so that I needs must refer inquirers to them for the 
details. They are at once very complete and enlighten- 
ing, and are presented by the translator in one of the 
most perfect pieces of English that I have come across, 
and they are amplified with excellent notes and references. 
In the Preface he puts the Buddhist point of view as 
follows : “The reasons given for the Buddhist position 
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[of rejecting the idea or a soul or a God] are threefold. 
Firstly, that such speculations about ultimate things, 
either in the past or the future, have insufficient evidence 
are seen only from one side of the shield. Secondly, that 
such speculations do not lead to emancipation, to 
arahatship; and thirdly, that they are derived from the 
hopes, feelings, and sensations arising from evanescent 
phenomena. They belong to the realms of hastily- 
formed empirical opinion (ditthi), not to that of higher 
wisdom (pafia).” In the Brahma Jala Sutta, after 
dealing with the minor details of mere morality (which it 
goes without saying the Buddha or Tathagatha had in 
complete fulness), He possesses ultimate knowledge, and 
has no theories or speculations as to the soul, or any 
other matter, whereas others have only theories, such as 
those who think the soul and world are eternal or not 
eternal, that some gods are eternal and immutable, that the 
consciousness is a self which is permanent, and a varia 
tion of these, such as the views of the semi-eternalists, 
fortuitous originists, or those who say that the world and 
the soul arise without a cause, or again, those that hold 
the doctrine of an unconscious existence after death, 
those who are Annihilationists, those that say there is 
complete happiness to be found in this life, those that 
reconstruct the past and arrange the future. With 
regard to which it is said they are all, as it were, caught in 
a net floundering this way and that, and have no real 
knowledge upon these matters. And soall these specula- 
tions are an utter waste of time and complete folly. 
They all arise in sensations and cravings, which do not 
tend to peace, tranquillity and final escape. “ The out- 
ward form of 11m, brethren, who has won the Truth stands 
before you, but at the dissolution of His body beyond the end 
of His life neither gods nor men shall see Him” is what 
is said by the Tathagatha at the end of this Suttanta. 

In all the succeeding suttas and suttantas on this 
subject, which is dealt with from every possible point of 
view, the conclusion is the same—that there is no evidence 
of the existence of an immutable eternal identity any- 
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where, but there is evidence that there is no such thing, 
and that it is therefore a complete waste of time to 
discuss or think about it at all. It is wiser to take the 
sure and certain path that leads to peace and release 
from worry, sorrow, or pain. There are many other 
references to this subject stating the Buddhist point of 
view, some of which are translated in Warren’s Trans- 
lations. They are from the Magghima Nikaya, the 
Milindapanha, the Visuddhi Magga, the Samyutta 
Nikaya, and the Digha Nikaya. 

The position taken up is that all things are transitory, 
and there is no ego or soul. A man is formed of groups 
of sensations, desires, proclivities, consciousness and the 
form in which they appear. These come together, as has 
been explained, by the law of dependent origination, and 
they fall apart and disappear when there is no cause for 
them to re-appear in another form, as it is said in the 
Samyutta Nikaya. 

‘The world for the most part holds either to a belief 
in being or a belief in non-being. But for one who in the 
light of the highest knowledge considers how the world 
arises, belief in the non-being of the world passes away, 
and for one who in the light of the highest knowledge 
considers how the world ceases, belief in the being of the 
world passes away.” 

“The world for the most part is bound up in seeking, 
attachment, proclivity, but a follower of the Buddha does 
not sympathise with this seeking or attachment, nor 
with the mental affirmation, proclivity and prejudice which 
affirm an ego. He does not doubt or question that it 
is only evil (or sorrow) that springs into existence, and his 
conviction of this fact depends on no one besides himself. 
The extremes of doctrine are avoided by the Tathagatha, 
and it is a middle doctrine which He teaches of depen- 
dent origination.” And again, ‘“ Verily, O brothers, in 
this poor fathom long body the universe lies hid the 
world’s cause, the world’s cessation, and the path that 
leads thereto.” 

There are several other important matters which are 
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necessary for us to consider in the Buddhist teaching 
with regard to this subject. First there is the silence of 
the Buddha on several occasions when he was asked as 
to the beginning and end of the world. This silence is 
easily explained. For the questions are simply idle, 
having no relation to fact, experience, or knowledge. 
They are such things as are amusing but not edify- 
ing. They only prove the limitations of the view 
maintained. Such words as infinite and eternal are 
entirely relative. Because we are finite, because we 
divide the limit of the year, the seasons, etc., and we 
see that they are separated, we conclude there is the 
indivisible and infinite and eternal, or no end to the 
succession of days, months, and years. What is the 
teaching on this point? They all begin with our con- 
sciousness and close with the cessation of our conscious- 
ness. It does not matter in the least whether that 
consciousness lasts for one day or seventy years, or, as in 
the Brahma-loka heavens, for millions of years. It is 
possible by effort to bring to an end that separate 
self-consciousness. 

The Buddhist view upon that existence in these 
heavens of various kinds is that they are all terminable, 
and it is a waste of time to go there. It is much wiser 
to seek here in this human life a final termination of the 
illusion of the consciousness of the separate self. 

This leads us to the point as to whether the teaching 
is that of annihilation. Nibbana is not annihilation in 
the absolute sense. That is to say, the teaching is that 
the illusion of self, or the soul, is annihilated. The whole 
of the clingings, affections for oneself, the desires, appe- 
tites, thirsts which surround, or are inherent, or support 
the illusion are all destroyed or annihilated with it. All 
the evil, the ignorance, the hatred, the greed and lust 
which support or are contained within that illusion are 
destroyed. They are destroyed, uprooted, annihilated, 
die of lack of nutriment, by the following of the path, 
1.€., by complete kindness, complete tenderness, complete 
purity. When this illusion has been destroyed, the poor 
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prisoner who was bound and chained by his own passions 
and desires for himself and his own preservation, whose 
prison walls were erected and sustained by himself, when 
this illusion has been annihilated he finds he is free, the 
chains, fetters and bonds fall from him and the prison 
walls, roof and floor fade away. And when he dies, he 
is not reborn as a separate entity, he is not as a person 
anywhere, and in that sense he is annihilated, but as all 
our terms, our thoughts, methods and modes of speech are 
based upon the idea of this illusion, we cannot say what 
state is that of parinibbana. We can only say that it is 
not the state we are in now. We can know Nibbana in 
this life, relatively, but parinibbana is beyond and outside 
all conditionings. 

We might, however, turn for one moment to the 
widely prevalent spiritualism of to-day. There are very 
many people who maintain that they have seen, spoken 
to, and touched the materialised spirits of departed 
people. They are convinced that such is the case. Now 
the Buddhist teaching is that there is a world of ghosts, 
of devils, of spirits, and of gods, as well as of man and 
animals, or, as Western people generally say, angels. 
Whenever the characteristics and skandhas of a person on 
leaving this life go to one of these realms or worlds, the 
probability is that they would be so changed as to be 
unrecognisable. Whereas the spirits are generally recog- 
nised here by the beholder—by the appearance they pre- 
sented in human existence in human form, with certain 
clothes which they know, and of a certain age. The clothes 
seem to be equally “immortal” with the spirit of the 
person. But it is said by spiritualists that these spirits of 
the departed are able to materialise themselves and assume 
any human form or clothing. This requires an act of faith 
or belief which is beyond the capacity of most people. 

The Buddhist view of what occurs at death is that 
the consciousness of the person, which was called into 
activity at his birth, ceases at death, which is due to 
the kamma by which it arose, and which when it had 
been fulfilled ceased to operate, and a new consciousness 
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arises, due to a similar cause as that which produced 
the former consciousness. 

And on the other hand, in spiritualism there have been 
so many frauds connected with the subject, both amongst 
professional and amateur mediums, that it-is difficult to 
prove that they are not.all frauds, conscious or otherwise. 
The Society of Psychical Research has not arrived at 
any proof as to the matter of the spirits of the dead 
“revisiting the glimpses of the moon.” And most of 
its researches have been accompanied by such a great 
amount of theorising and speculation that for us they are 
of extremely little value. The address of M. Bergson 
at a recent meeting of the Society was probably the best 
that had ever been given to that Society, as it was in 
many respects Buddhistic. 

The knowledge that I speak of is acquired from the 
practical experience of the person who adopts its 
methods and applies them to himself: from which he 
can test as in no other way the truth they embody. 
Now the training is one of the change and development 
of the character of the person until he divests himself 
of character altogether. That is to say, that taking 
character as being that by which a person is distinguished | 
or is different from the norm, or archetype, you will 
see that if the person becomes one with the norm 
he loses all difference from the norm. In ordinary 
conversation the word “character” is somewhat 
loosely employed. It signifies that which marks or 
differentiates or separates one person from another, and 
thereby tends to foster and maintain the idea of the 
separate self, and in this sense the Buddhist being 
a person very different from the ordinary type of 
person would be spoken of as a person of distinctive 
character. But as I said before, the true Buddhist is 
the type, is the one who is without character as such. 
He is as it were nearer the norm, 7.¢., the centre of 
the axle of the wheel of life where no disturbance or 
action takes place such as develops character, just as 
we see the Bhikkhu and Bikkhuni have all outward 
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distinguishing marks, signs, or characteristics removed. 
The beard and hair are cut off, the robe is practically of 
a universal type, belonging specifically to no time, period, 
or place, country or locality. The Bhikkhu and Bikkhuni 
are sexless in outward appearance also. And so with 
his or her mind. They are sexless without social 
position ; without country, name, family or home. In 
fact they have abandoned almost all such things as mark 
out or distinguish one from another so far as is possible, 
or as would form the means of attachment to life and to 
self. The Bhikkhu, who is a real and true follower of 
the Buddha, who has severed the knots which bind him 
to the world, is one who compels our admiration and 
love. May it be soon that we have the advantage and 
benefit of such a one amongst us to guide us upon the 
path and be a living example and proof of that peace 
which is the highest goal. 

Now to sum up, the Western, and especially modern 
thought, has devoted its attention to the study of what 
is called the external physical world. Relatively speak- 
ing, the moral, intellectual and mental world, or the inner 
man, has received but little attention. The Eastern, 
and especially Buddhist, thought devoted its attention to 
the study of the mental and moral world, pointing out 
that all external phenomena were involved in a given 
state of consciousness, and were dependent upon it, 
This is the great difference between what is called 
Science and Buddhism. The brief questions that 
Buddhism puts to the world are, Are you suffering? Are 
you noble? What are your wishes, desires? How do 
you stand before these questions? Can the study of 
the external world bring ultimate peace? Can it or 
does it prevent or stop wars? Does it prevent or stop 
hatred, lust, greed? No. Buddhism is entirely con- 
cerned with that, and it has an answer to it:—That it 
can arrest and prevent or stop these and all human 
suffering by the elimination of the illusion of the soul or 
self and its attendant passions and desires. 

ALEXANDER FISHER. 
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Dependent Origination 
(Paticcasamuppado). 


Ir may safely be said that of all the teachings of 
Buddhism none has furnished occasion for more serious 
misunderstanding and mistaken interpretations than the 
Paticcasamuppado, the teaching of “Conditioned Arising,” 
or “ Dependent Origination,” and this, not only among 
European scholars, but even among the Buddhists of 
Asia, especially among those of the so-called “ Northern 
School” of Tibet, China, and Japan. 

The most determined efforts have been made to 
represent the Paticcasamuppado as an explanation of a 
primordial beginning of all things, and Ignorance (Avijja) 
has been regarded as a causeless first principle out of 
which, in the passage of time, all conscious life has been 
evolved, despite the fact that the Buddha Himself has 
expressly declared that any first beginning of existence 
is beyond all fathoming, and that all pondering and 
cogitation upon any such thing at best can only lead 
to insanity. In the Prajiaparamita, for example, as 
quoted by Burnouf in his “ Introduction a l’histoire du 
Bouddhisme indien,” p. 273, there occurs this passage : 
«“ Et comme elles (les conditions) n’existent pas, 4 cause 
de cela on’ les appelle Avidya, c’est a dire, ce qui n’existe 
pas, on ignore.” And Kern in his “ Indian Buddhism ” 
writes: “ Avija, Ignorance, is the state of not knowing, 
of sleep. Man, upon first awaking, enters into a state of 
semi-consciousness; his mind 1s affected by vague 
impressions (sankharaz) before he has reached the state of 
clear consciousness. Then the phenomena appear to 
him, and the activity of his organs of sense commences,” 
and so on. While Burnouf, in “ La Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi,” translates thus: ‘“ De l’ignorance procéda la faculté 
de la réflexion; de la faculté de la réflexion procéda la 
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connaissance ; de la connaissance procéda lunion de 
l’esprit et de la matiére,” and so on. 

Here, once for all, let it be said, that the Paticcasam- 
uppado is the teaching of the strict conformity to law 
of everything that happens, whether in the realm of the 
physical or the psychical. It shows how the totality of 
phenomena, physical and mental, the entire phenomenal. 
world that depends wholly upon the six senses, 
together with all suffering—and this the inmost kernel of 
the Teaching—is not all the mere play of blind chance, 
but instead has an arising and an existence that are 
conditioned, that are dependent upon pre-existing con- 
ditions, and that, precisely with the removal of these 
conditions, those things that have arisen in dependence 
upon them—thus, also, ‘all suffering—must perforce 
disappear and cease to be. Accordingly, the Paticcasam- 
uppado, before everything else, seeks to set forth how 
the arising of suffering is dependent upon conditions, 
and how, through the removal of these conditions, all 
suffering must disappear. Hence, the Paticcasamuppado — 
serves in the elucidation of the Second and the Third 
Truth of Suffering, by explaining these two truths from 
their very foundations upwards, giving them fixed 
philosophical form. 

The twenty-four possible varieties of relations of 
dependence (pfaccaya: not to be translated causes /) are 
treated of in the Patthinam, which forms part of the 
Abhidhamma,—a collection that embraces five large 
volumes. The relations of dependence with which we 
are here principally concerned are :—Kamma-paccayo 
(Cause : action, will); Vzpaka-paccayo (Effect: result of 
action) ; Het#t-paccayo (motive or inducement to action: 
greed, hate, delusion, selfishness, love, insight) ; 
Upanissaya-paccayo (occasion) ; Sahajata-paccayo (co- 
existence); A##amanhia-paccayo (mutuality), and so on. 

The word paccayaé, which stands between each link 
in the Paticcasamuppado (ablative of paccayo used 
adverbially),is derived from fait +- ti, to go back to; thus it 
indicates nothing more than a constant relationship of 
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dependence between two phenomena—the fact that the 
phenomena always named in the second place can only 
there exist in virtue of the existence of the first-named 
phenomenon. This relationship of dependence is by no 
means always that of cause and effect, but may be of 
quite manifold variety as already indicated. But here 
again one must take care not to jump to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the existence of the subsequently mentioned 
phenomena is exclusively conditioned by the preceding 
one, for the first-mentioned phenomenon is always merely 
one among many conditions; although, to be sure, the 
most immediate, that one which most readily catches the 
eye. For example, the affirmative activities of the wall 
not only presuppose Delusion, but in addition and in all 
circumstances whatsoever, Craving and Cleaving, not to 
speak of the existence of the bodily-mental compound 
(nama-riipam), the so-called person. 

The meaning of the Paticcasamuppado, in strict con- 
formity with the explanations found in the Abhidhammo, 
is briefly as follows :— | 

1. All rebirth-affrming will and the actions that 
proceed from the same, whether meritorious or demeri- 
torious, in the last analysis, are based upon Delusion 
(Avyjz) ; and cannot any longer arise, once Delusion 1s 
wholly destroyed. Their arising, thus, is conditioned by 
the existence of Delusion, is dependent upon Delusion. 

2. Although such actions (sankhava, here kammamn 
cetana, will), at the moment when they take place, 
occasionally may be free from the taint of Delusion (as, 
for example, in the case of meritorious deeds), neverthe- 
less, where Delusion is not yet wholly extinct in the so- 
called individual, they call forth effects either in this or 
in some later life. But, totally delivered as he is from 
Delusion and the impulse towards existence, the actions 
of the saint (Avahan), performed in entire freedom from 
any species of personal interest, are no longer reckoned 
as actions (causes), since they leave behind them no 
effects in the so-called individual. Actions (kammam), 
or, to be more exact, the will (cetand), are, as it were, the 
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seed from which after death the new life sprouts forth— 
the seed that in the womb becomes the germ (embryo) 
and engenders the new living, conscious being out of the 
material supplied by the father and mother. 

3. This first appearance of consciousness (u:##anam) 
in the maternal womb, which appearance is conditioned 
by the embryo, according to Buddhism would be impos- 
sible without the pre-natal actions (kammam, cetana@) that 
furnish its foundation. Hence the third sentence of the 
Paticcasamuppado teaches that the existence of conscious- 
ness (the representative of being) is conditioned by pre- 
natal actions. 

4. Where, however, there is consciousness, of necessity 
there is the bodily mental compound (nama-riipam), and 
where there is corporeality-mentality, of necessity there 
is consciousness. Each mutually conditions the other 
(aitamanha-paccayo); without the one the other could 
not be. Hence also, conversely, it is repeatedly said in 
the texts that consciousness is conditioned by corporeality- 
mentality. 

5. The six organs of sense (sa/zéyatanam) meanwhile 
are not at the first appearance of the embryo simulta- 
neously present in their completeness, for the organs of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste are only developed with 
the passage of time. They all, none the less, pre- 
suppose bodily-mental existence as their pre-requisite 
condition. 

6. Sense-impression (phasso : literally, contact) always 
presupposes the six organs of sense as the implements 
indispensable to the same: it is necessarily conditioned 
by their presence. 

7. It is through the six kinds of sense-impressions 
that the various bodily or mental pleasant or unpleasant 
feelings (vedand) are conditioned. In the absence of any 
sense-impression, no feeling can arise. 

8. Craving (tanh@), however, always and everywhere 
presupposes a pleasant desirable feeling, and is thus of 
necessity conditioned by feeling. 

9. Cleaving (upadanam : literally, takirig to oneself, 
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seizing) depends upon Craving, and in the texts is 
explained as merely an intenser degree of Craving. 

10. Cleaving (in conjunction with Craving, Delusion 
and so forth) is the indispensable pre-condition of action 
(will), engendering re-birth, binding to existence, here 
called bhavo (literally, Becoming )—that is, kamma-bhavo, 
action-process. 

11. It was shown above that the actions (activities of 
will) of the past existence (1—2) condition the birth- 
process (uppatti-bhavo) of the present existence (3—7), 
and now it is here shown how the action-process (kamma- 
bhavo) of the present existence (8—10) conditions the 
future Birth (jati-uppatti-bhavo, 11—12). 

12. Where, however, there is Birth, there is Growing- 
old and Dying (jaramaranam); Old Age and Death are 
conditioned by Birth. 

The following diagram shows at a glance the relation- 
ships of dependence existing between past, present, and 
future existence. 


. Delusion (Craving, Cleaving, and so forth) { Kamma-bhavo 
. Will-activities (Deed-process) 


Past Existence as 


<*> 3. Consciousness = 
4. Corporeality-mentality 

| s. Six Organs of Sense Uppatti-bhavo 
6. Sense-impression (Birth-process) 

Present asa 7. Feeling or Sensation 

8. Craving 
9. Cleaving (Craving, Delusion, and so forth) Kamma-bhavo 
0. Deed-process (Deed-process) 


. Birth (3—7) 


Uppatti-bhavo 
12. Old Age and Death 


Future Existence { (Birth-process) 


Since in the Paticcasamuppado the birth-process of 
the future existence (11—12) and the deed-process of 
the past existence (I—2) are exactly identical with the 
two processes explained in detail, of the present existence 
(3—7 and 8—19), these do not require anything more 
than mere mention. 

NYANATILOKA. 
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Professor Anesaki at Darvard. 


HarvarD UNIveERsITy has just welcomed a Japanese 
scholar who is already known among his fellows all over 
the world. Born at Kyoto in 1873 of an ancient family, 
he studied Sanskrit in Germany and India, and took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

In 1897 he was lecturer in the University of Tokyo, 
and in 1904 professor. His chair is that of Religious 
Science, or, as more popularly called, Comparative 
Religion. His valuable works on Buddhism in Japanese 
we cannot criticise, but two of such works are in 
English. 

So far back as 1901, in his student days in Europe, 
Anesaki noted resemblances and also identities of text 
between the Pali Texts and certain Chinese translations 
from lost Hindu originals. He wrote a brief article on 
the subject in the Journal of the Royal AsiaticSociety. 
This article attracted the attention of an American 
student of Buddhism in 1903, just after he had written 
an appeal to Japanese scholars to make this very 
common comparison, little dreaming that Anesaki had 
already begun it. The work is just as important for a 
textual study of Buddhism as is knowledge of the Old 
Latin, Old Syriac, and the Old Armenian for the same 
in Christianity. The Chinese began to translate the 
Buddhist Scriptures in the first century ; when Paul was 
standing before Nero, the missionaries of the great Indian 
world-religion were officially entering China. (Their 
unofficial entrance was long before.) In the second 
century a Parthian Prince turned Buddhist, renounced 
his throne, and went to China to translate texts. His 
translations were made from a recension of the Buddhist 
Scriptures, now lost in the Hindu original. Each sect 
had its own recension of the sacred writings. differing 
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even more than the Catholic and Protestant recensions 
of the Old Testament, wherein, as we know, the 
Catholics canonise the Apocrypha, which the Protestants 
put on a lower footing. Now, the only Buddhist sect of 
primitive antiquity that has preserved its recension in a 
Hindu language is the school of the Elders. Their 
headquarters has long been in Ceylon, with branches in 
Farther India, and their scriptures are in an ancient 
Hindu vernacular called Pali. The Chinese versions of 
other sects are often our only authority for what was 
believed by the Buddhists of pre-Christian times who 
belonged to other sects than that of the Elders. 

Thirty years ago it used to be thought, even by 
scholars, that Chinese only gave us access to the later 
Buddhist literature called the Mahayana, or Great 
Vehicle, and students of primitive Buddhism were 
content to ignore it. But a change took place from the 
time when a young Japanese scholar named Nanjio went 
to Oxford, studied under Max Miller, and compiled 
a catalogue of Chinese Buddhist literature (1883) which 
clearly showed that the Flowery Land had several 
recensions of the books of Discipline, and at least-one 
of the dialogues of Budda just as ancient and just as 
respectable as the Pali Canon. Nanjio even identified 
most of the dialogues of the Long Collection in Pali with 
those of the same bookin Chinese. They were numbered 
differently (for instance, the Book of the Great Decease, 
No. 16 in the Pali is No. 2 in the Chinese), and in a few 
cases a dialogue was in one recension only. 

But Anesaki, stimulated, as he tells us, by corre- 
spondence with the American student already mentioned, 
undertook the enormous task of collating the thirty-nine 
octavo volumes in which the Pali Canon 1s printed with 
the corresponding ones in China, arranged in entirely 
different order. The mere list of titles, with a little 
editorial matter, occupies 149 pages of the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society of fapan for 1908. Noone buta 
scholar can understand what such labour means, and no 


one but a Buddhist scholar can understand what it 
18 
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means in this case, and how much yet remains to be done 
before we can study early Buddhism with the same 
facility as early Christianity. The next step is to 
translate these Chinese versions of the first five Christian 
centuries into English, so that scholars who do not read 
Chinese can study the state of the ancient texts in a way 
we can never do from the scriptures of one sect alone. 
Think what the Old Testament would be without the 
Books of Maccabees! And what would be the fate of 
the Buddhist student of our own religion if he had 
a Jewish or Protestant Old Testament without the 
Apocrypha, and this only to be had in Greek, which he 
could not read. 

In 1912 a writer in The Buddhist Review of London 
translated from the Pali a discourse of the Buddha which 
Anesaki had identified as one of those which the Parthian 
Prince had rendered into Chinese 1700 years before. 
We were thus enabled to discover an interpolation which 
had been pronounced to be such by higher criticism 
but which was waiting for this lower criticism to make it 
certainly so. 

But in the United States the name of Anesaki is 
familiar to thousands of readers in our great libraries as 
the editor of an American book. The story is a little 
romantic. At the close of the last century a student who 
had spent his life investigating the problems of religion 
collected from the Pali Scriptures of the Buddhists a 
series of passages parallel in ideas, and occasionally in 
phrase, to those of the New Testament. He called his 
- book “ Buddhist and Christian Gospels.” Despairing of 
a publisher, he printed an abstract of the book at his own 
expense and scattered it over the world. The result 
was that Rhys Davids, the eminent Buddhist scholar of 
Great Britain, called attention to the forthcoming 
important study in the pages of a Vermont magazine. 

Butstill no publisher. Then in sheer desperation the 
author cleared out all his savings of years and printed 
the most striking portion of the book, viz., that which 
deals with the divinity of the Master. Again he 
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scattered it all over the world among scholars and 
librarians. In the course of his researches he had come 
into correspondence with a certain Dr. Anesaki, of the 
University of Tokyo, to whom he sent a copy. This 
was in 1904, at the height of the Russo-Japanese war. 
All eyes were on Japan, and some Christians were 
sympathising with Russia on the ground of their faith. 
It suddenly struck the professor and his publisher that 
here was a chance to show Europe and America that 
Japan had a religion whereof (as Max Miiller had told 
her) she need not be ashamed. So they sent word to 
the obscure American that if he would forward his 
manuscript they would publish the book in Japan. This 
was done, and on May 27th, 1905, the very day when the 
great naval battle of the Japan Sea decided the war, the 
book was put on the market. Owing to the distance, it 
was impossible to keep the type standing seven weeks 
while the mails came and went between author and 
publisher, so that the American had to bear with 500 
errata, for the compositors did not know English, and 
merely set the type mechanically. When the edition 
was nearly sold out in Tokyo, Chicago and London, the 
author issued a new one in 1908 and 1909, with full 
corrections and ninety pages. of index. While it was in 
the press his distant benefactor paid him a visit, for he 
was travelling round the world. A wealthy Jew of Paris, 
Mr. Kahn, had endowed the University of Tokyo with a 
fund to enable its professors to travel. We can imagine 
the scene, as the American waited for the train, on which 
he was to meet a distinguished-looking Japanese 
whom he had never seen, and whose race was his only 
identification. 

We have called Anesaki a benefactor, and so he was. 


‘ But he was also an editor, for he went through the 


author’s manuscript and hunted up the texts translated 
from the Hindu Pali into English, and compared them 
with Chinese translations made by Buddhist missionaries 
I500 years before. In Anesaki’s own words, this 
brought side by side in English two branches of 
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Buddhist literature, one from the North of Asia and the 
other from the South, which had not met for a 1000 
years. 

An eminent French critic has well said, “ Here is a 
truly remarkable book ”—the joint production of a 
Christian and a Buddhist. 
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Buddbism as Cived in Burma. 


My paper describes the effects of Buddhism on 
the People of Burma, and not mere Burmese Life— 
though it deals with a person’s whole and daily life. As 
a greater part of the account I am going to read is of my 
own personal experience alone, and I am not a Burmese, 
but belong to a tribe of Burma called “The Shans ”—or 
“ Tai’? as we call ourselves, who believe in the same 
form of Buddhism, have the same customs and education 
as the Burmese—so I do not profess to say that it is the 
same all over Burma. I hope the following relation will 
show how much Buddhism affects the people of Burma. 

Before a child has reached the age of seven or eight 
Buddhism has no effect upon it at all, as it seems to 
me, nor will it seem to you after reading my paper, but 
whatever they do they consider to be Buddhistic in 
idea. The child is usually named about a fortnight after 
birth. The relations assemble and sit in a circle, then 
one of them suggests a name for the child. This has 
been confided to him beforehand by the parents, and of 
course is immediately accepted. The name is always 
chosen in a regular way. The consonants of the alpha- 
bet are divided into groups which are assigned to the 
days of the week. The vowels are assigned to Sunday. 
The accepted rule is that the child’s name must begin 
with one of the letters of the alphabet belonging to the 
day on which he was born. There are thus no family 
names, and even if a boy were born on the same day of 
the week as his father, and therefore might have the 
same name, such thought never occurs to any one at all. 
The proper letters for each day are :— 

Sunday, any vowel. 

1 An Address to the Society, Oct. 5th, r9r3. 
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Monday, K, G, C. 

Tuesday, S, Z, N, Y. 

Wednesday (from midnight to midday), L, W. 

Wednesday or Yahn (from midday to midnight), 
R, Y. 

Thursday, P, B, M. 

Friday, TH, H. 

Saturday, T, D, N. 

The exact moment a child is born is always carefully 
noted, so that a “ Zada” or horoscope may be drawn up 
on a piece of doubled palm leaf. In fact they consult 
astrologers—usually a Bramin—about their fortune. 

When a child begins to talk and understands, parents 
teach the child simple Buddhist stories or legendary 
stories which are not uncommon among our people—z.g., 
a race between a water-snail and a hare. The time at 
which Buddhism begins to affect a child is when a boy 
is about seven or eight years of age. I will first deal 
with the life of a boy. At that age he goes to a monastic 
school, which is free of charge, and teaching is given to 
all alike, no matter to what rank he may belong, whether 
he be a son of a nobleman or a son of a fisherman. 
There the boy learns how to read and write, with a 
little mathematics. As soon as he has passed a certain 
standard, Pali is taught. One can hardly say that Pali 
is taught, for the boys only learn the Pali verses by 
heart, with their whole meaning side by side ; no explana- 
tion whatever is given as to how sentences are formed. 
Many boys would not be able to give the meaning of a 
word selected from the piece at random, though they 
may know the meaning of the whole as such. There is 
a string of verses which almost every man and woman 
can recite in Pali, and it is worth giving the translation 
of it here, because the whole life of a Burmese Buddhist 
is entirely guided by these verses—the Threefold Refuge 
and the Five Precepts or Vows. 

The verses are then as follows :— 

“Thou son of Dewas; to shun the company of the 
foolish, to pay homage to the learned, to worship what is 
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worthy of worship; these are blessed things. Dewa 
mark them well. : 

“Thou son of Dewas; to dwell among good men, to 
have in oneself the consciousness of good deeds done in 
a former state of existence ; to guard well every action, 
these are blessed things. Dewa mark them well.” 

All the verses in this piece begin with “Thou son of 
Dewas ” and end with “ ‘These are blessed things. Dewa 
mark them well,” so I need not repeat the rest of the 
verses. | 

“To hear and see much in order to acquire know- 
ledge ; to study all science that leads not to sin, to make 


use of proper language, to study the Law in order to 


acquire knowledge of propriety of behaviour : 

‘To treat parents with tenderness and affection, to 
cherish well one’s wife and children; to perform no 
action under the influence of sinful temptation : 

“ To make offerings and give abundant alms ; to act in 
accordance with the precepts of law and virtue, to assist 
relatives and friends to perform virtuous actions : 

‘‘To avoid sin and be most instant and strenuous in 
such avoiding ; to abstain from intoxicating liquors, to 
remember always the principle of accumulating merit : 

“To pay respect to all those who are worthy of regard, 
to be ever humble, to be contented, to be grateful for 
favours received; to listen to the preaching of the 
Sacred Law at the proper time: 

“To be patient and endure suffering ; to rejoice in 
edifying discourse, to visit the holy man when occasion 
serves, to converse on religious subjects : 

“ To practice religious austerities ; to continue firm in 
the sublime truth; to study to act always in the most 
virtuous ways; to keep the eyes firmly fixed on the 
attainment of Nibbana: 

“To be unmoved, to be of tranquil mind, to be exempt 
from passion, to be perfectly composed and fearless amid 
all earthly dangers, these are blessed things. Dewa 
mark them well. 

‘Thou son of Dewas, whoso possesses and observes 
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these thirty-eight blessings shall never be overcome, and 
shall find happiness in all things. Dewa mark them 
well! so shalt thou enjoy the peace of the Ariyas.” 

There are many such pieces they learn by heart in 
Pali, but I shall not give any more translations, as one 
piece seems to be almost too much! I brought here a 
book of Pali written in Burmese characters, and this 
translation is of the first piece in the book. I leave the 
book here if any of you would like to look at it after- 
wards. A boy would learn this book by heart. If he were 
clever enough he would learn other books in addition; if 
he be slow in learning he will probably only get half way 
through this book before he reaches the age of twelve 
or thirteen, but formerly it used to be fifteen. Then he 
has to learn the “ Thinkaya,” that is, the rules which 
prepare him for assuming the yellow robe, which is of 
course the garment of the Buddhist monks. When he 
knows the “ Thinkaya”’ well and is able to repeat the 
answers to the questions in Pali, he enters the Holy 
Order, or in another word, he becomes a novice, who 
wears the yellow robe and takes the ten vows—which I 
will describe later on—then he leads his life exactly in 
the same way as the monks. 

According to Burmese Buddhists’ idea, it is only thus 
that he attains humanity and really becomes a man, but 
before he is no better than an animal. In order to 
explain this statement I shall have to mention some 
expressions used, ¢.g., in counting they will never 
say “‘aman, a dog, a ball, a plate,” but “aman human 
being,” “a dog animal being,” “a ball round of object,” 
“a plate flat object,’ and so forth. Some years back 
they would never call a non-Buddhist foreigner “a 
man human-being,”’ but “a man animal being,” because 
he has not entered the Holy Order. But they do not 
term foreigners like that now, unless they are in anger. 
Parents, however, often call their boy ‘little animal 
being ’’ before they enter the Holy Order. 

At a boy’s entrance to the Holy Order, there is always 
a ceremony—some indeed are very grand, according to 
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the means of the boy’s parents. On the day of the 
ceremony the boy is dressed in regal robes and crowned ; 
and after receiving all his relations and friends in state, 
he rides round the village, mounted, if possible, on a 
white horse in memory of white “Kantaka,” the 
Bodhisatta’s steed. A procession is formed, and amidst 
a great display of royal canopies and insignia, hired for 
the occasion from some theatrical company, it marches 
to the air of stirring music round the village to the 
monastery walls. Here the boy must dismount and the 
music must stop, for the little procession has reached 
the point corresponding to the arrival of Bodhisatta at 
the river Anoma, when he put off his royal robe 
and donned the ascetic’s garb. Entering the com- 
pound, the boy bathes and is clad in a temporary plain 
white robe. But where there is a river near the village 
or town the procession goes there first, then comes to 
the monastery after bathing and dressing in plain white 
clothes. The boy then makes his request in a Pali 
formula—which he has prepared—that the monk will, 
“out of compassion and for the sake of attainment of 
Nirvana’s peace,” grant to him the yellow robe. The 
monk assenting gives him the parcel of three robes, 
placed ready to his hand. The boy retires and robes 
himself in these, after having his head shaved, which is 
usually done at the river, where there is one; he then 
returns to the monastery, where the ceremony of the 
Ordination is completed by his recitation of the vow to 
observe the Ten Precepts of a Novice, and he receives a 
new name; then the rest go home. The procession 
referred to is to recall Prince Sidthatha’s last appearance 
in Kapilavastu, before he abandoned his kingdom to 
become an ascetic and a Buddha; so that the procession 
is made to look like a royal procession as much as possible. 

Every boy must remain as a novice in the monastery 
at least for twenty-four hours, so that he may go round 
the village at least once on a morning—his begging 
tour from house to house. 

A stay of less than three days is hardly considered 
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decent; but a week, a fortnight, or a month is the 
common period nowadays. According to the old 
custom, a boy ought to stay on for three years to 
complete his Ordination, but now the need of modern 
education prevents this rule being carried out, so the 
parents allow their son to stay only a short time, then 
send him off to a school or college where he can learn 
English, modern science and arts ; but for however short 
a period the boy remains in Holy Orders, no father 
would allow his son to omit the ceremony any more than 
the Christian children remain unbaptised. 

In the monastery there are novices, and the boys 
in preparation are all looked after by a monk. A day’s 
life is as follows: The whole community is wakened up 
in the morning at the time, as they say, “when there is 
light enough to see the veins in the hand,” that is, of 
course, Just before broad daylight, and is always about 
half-past five, for there is very little variation in sunrise 
and sunset in Burma. 

After washing, dressing, and other necessary things, 
the novices sweep the monastery and draw water for the 
day’s use, while one of the novices holds a service for 
the boys in the hall, which usually contains a very large 
image of Buddha. There is no need to go into all the 
details of a service, but the last part is worth noticing ; 
that is how the boys ask for the Threefold Refuge and 
the Five Precepts. 

The boys say together : I, venerable sir, the Threefold 
Refuge, together with the Five Precept rule, ask from 
you, your assistance granting, the Precepts to give me. 

Novitce.—That which I recite do thou repeat. 

Boys.—Yes, Venerable Sir. 

_ Novice.—Glory be to Him, the Exalted Lord, the 
Holy One, the Utterly Awakened. 
Boys.— Repeat. 
Novice.—To the Buddha as a Guide I go. 
To the Law as a Guide I go. 
To the Order as a Guide I go. 
Boys.— Repeat. 
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Novice.—For the second time to the Buddha as a 
Guide I go, &c. 

Boys.— Repeat. 

Novice.—F or the third time to the Buddha as a Guide 
I go, &c. : 

Boys.—Repeat. 

Novice.—The Three Refuge-going is accomplished. 

Boys.—Yes, Venerable Sir. 

Then the novice and boys recite alternately : 

(1) The Precept of abstaining from taking life I 
solemnly undertake. | 

(2) The Precept of abstaining from taking what is not 
given I solemnly undertake. 

(3) The Precept of abstaining from impurity I 
solemnly undertake. 

(4) The Precept of abstaining from false speaking I 
solemnly undertake. 

(5) The Precept of abstaining from strong drink, 
intoxicant wine and fermented liquor I solemnly under- 
take. 

Then the Novice.—The threefold Refuge, together 
with the Five-Precepts-Rule carefully well guarding “ by 
earnestness mayest thou accomplish !” 

Boys.—So be it, Venerable Sir. (Thus ends the 
service.) 

The monk and novices need no such service, but they 
repeat to themselves the Ten Precepts. In addition to 
the five I have just mentioned are: 

(6) Abstinence from eating after forbidden time (that 
is after mid-day). 

(7) Abstinence from dancing, singing, music, and 
stage plays. 

(8) Abstinence from using scents or ointments. 

(9) Abstinence from using high or broad bed. 

(10) Abstinence from receiving gold or silver. 

After all these they prepare to go for their morning 
round of begging, the Monk and novices carrying their 
bowls, which are usually placed in a carrier swung round 
the neck. They arrange themselves in a single file, the 
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Seniors of the order being at the head. In front of the 
file there is a boy who carries a kind of gong—triangular 
in shape—striking it at intervals as the procession passes 
along, so that by this sound the laymen and women may 
know that the procession is drawing near their houses. 
At the end of the file follow the schoolboys in pairs, each 
pair carrying a tray to receive the different kinds of curry 
that may be offered, for the bowls are only used to 
receive rice and other dry offerings, but in Ceylon every 
kind of offering, whether be it dry or juicy, is poured 
into the same bowl. The Burmese Buddhists do not 
consider the Singhalese way to be right, though it 
was the way in which Buddha himself used to 
receive offerings. For this reason during Buddha's time 
there were not so many kinds of juicy offerings such as 
curries as there are now, and it did not matter if two or 
three kinds of offering were mixed up together; but 
nowadays the monk and novices receive as much as 
twenty kinds of curries in one round; it would be quite 
impossible to eat sucha mixture. This is very reasonable. 
I am sure we here should not like to take our breakfasts 
if all things that we were going to have were mixed up 
together as one dish. 

In a file they go through the streets with almost 
measured steps, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, their eyes fixed on the ground six feet in front of 
them, making no halt, except when someone comes out 
of a house to offer. No word nor look rewards the most 
generous giver. No thanks are required, for it is the 
religous who confer the favour, and it is also written, 
“What is areal gift ?—A gift for which no kind of return 
whatever is expected.” The time for a round is about 
an hour to two hours. 

Then they all return to the monastery and proceed to 
breakfast, after which they have a rest for an hour or so; 
but the monk usually receives laymen who wish to 
discuss religious affairs with him. The novices are 
supposed to be in meditation, and the boys go off to 
play some game or other. 
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Then a class is held, when the boys shout out their 
work at the top of their voices, for if they do not they 
are considered to be going to sleep or getting into some 
kind of mischief. It 1s the combination of so many voices 
that induces an author to say, ‘‘ The noise of a monastery 
during the class suggests to the stranger that the place is 
in turbulent revolt, or that an ill-assorted county council 
is holding a meeting, but such noise disturbs no one at 
all in the country, except Europeans.” This goes on 
till half-past eleven, when the monk and novices take 
their last meal for the day. 

Whatever is left of the offerings received in the early 
morning is never kept after this meal, but thrown away 
at the back of the monastery ground, for birds and dogs. 
The latter are very numerous indeed; they go about in 
flocks belonging to nobody at all, and are most annoying 
to the people, for they usually fight with one another 
in the early morning about three or four o'clock. 

Another class is held about two o'clock till four, 
the boys shouting out in the same way; after which they 
return home for their evening meal. The novices either 
go to bathe or stroll to pagodas or some other religious 
buildings to meditate, at least that is what they are 
supposed to do. But, as I have already stated, the 
boys enter Holy Orders at an earlier age than formerly. 
So one can hardly imagine a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years sitting by the pagodas in deep meditation. As 
far as I can remember, when I was a novice at the age 
of eleven I did nothing of the kind. The monk or novices 
when having a bath, no matter however private the bath 
may be, must never take off all their robes ; one piece at 
least must remain. For if one has thrown off all his robes 
he cannot wear them again without another ceremony. 
While the novices and boys are thus away the monk 
again receives laymen. At sunset all the novices must 
be back in the monastery ground and some of the boys 
come back early, some late; but every one must be in 
the monastery by about eight o’clock, when there is 
another service held for the boys, the formula being the 
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same as the one in the morning, and thus the day ends. 
They go on in this way all the year round, except for a few 
holidays for festivals and duty days, which I will explain 

So far my paper has only been dealing with the religious 
body and the boys. The laymen, women, and girls may 
be grouped together. The girls do not undergo any 
religious ceremony at all; they are however, taught to 
read and write at a village school, which is quite different 
from the monastery ones; they also learn Pali, almost as 
much as the boys. Talking about reading and writing, 
a well-known author says in his book on Burma: “In 
India proper, Madras Presidency has the largest number 
of literate persons. When Burma (a Buddhist country) 
was added (having only one third the population of 
that of Madras) yet it had almost the same number of 
literate persons. The number of literates among the men 
is indeed almost as high as the number in Ireland and 
higher than the proportion in Italy.” This statement 
shows that Buddhism has a very great effect on the 
education of the people of Burma. 

The religion has little or no effect on laymen’s daily 
lives, for they do not go to services; every man and 
woman however repeating the Three-fold Refuge and the 
Five Precepts every morning and evening. Some go to 
the monastery at the time I have already stated, to hear 
the preaching of Buddha from the monks. Occasionally 
they also invite a Pali scholar to read to them the scrip- 
ture in Pali, at the same time translating the passages. 
There are, of course, translations of these (in Burmese), 
but they prefer to hear the Master’s own language 
as well, 

The religious time of the year is “ Wa,” or Lent in 
Christian terms, which lasts from the middle of June to 
the middle of October; this time corresponds to the 
period when Buddha spent his time in meditation during 
the rainy season. People do not fast every day, but only 
on certain days called the “duty days”? which are (1) 
Full Moon day, (2) eighth day after the Full Moon, (3) the 
New Moon day, and (4) eighth day after the New Moon. 
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During the “ Wa” or Lent most of the religious people 
give up eating flesh altogether. 

On the duty day people get up about four or five in the 
morning and prepare their offerings to the monk, and 
their day’s meal. About six or seven they go to the: 
monastery for the service, which is the same as I have 
described, but in addition there are eight and ten vows 
to be taken, then a sermon or lecture is given by the 
monk, 

In this service the five vows are taken by the whole 
congregation, then the eight vows, which are not repeated 
by those who are taking only the five. Then the ten vows 
are repeated inthesame way. Those whotake eight vows 
must keep them for twenty-four hours, and those who are 
taking ten for three days at least. After the service those 
who take five vows return home, but the rest either remain 
in the monastery or go to the fayats or rest-houses, which 
are not found anywhere else outside a Buddhist country. 
They are built by some or other of the wealthy people 
for travellers, where these can rest for the night free of 
charge, and are found almost in every village, being as 
numerous as pagodas. It is interesting also to note that 
along the roads are set up—at intervals of five or six 
miles—small huts containing jars of water for thirsty 
travellers. These jars are cleaned and filled up every 
day by the village women and maidens. There are no 
people so generous as the people of Burma in these 
respects. Where there are no rest-houses, or the rest- 
houses are full, they receive a traveller into their own 
house, meals and bed being provided free of charge for 
the night, if the traveller chooses soto ask. They would 
never refuse a poor man who begs—no matter how poor 
the giver himself be, he would at least give a handful 
of raw rice. [The last two statements used to be so, 
but now they are rather open to doubt because so 
many non-Buddhist foreigners have poured into the 
country. In fact, now in Lower Burma if an unknown 
traveller makes such requests, they do not take much 
trouble to put him up, but give some kind of excuse 
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or other. This is due to modern and Western 
civilisation. 

Coming back to the description of the ‘‘duty day,” 
which is also quite a holiday for the schoolboys. In 
the monastery or rest-houses people remain repeating 
“ Anicca ” or “ Impermanency,”’ ‘“‘ Dukka”’ all liable to 
suffer, ‘“‘ Anatta all selfless.” Anicca is repeated 3 times 
108 times, Dukka 5 times 108 times, Anatta 7 times 108 
times. In order to count the number a rosary of 108 
beads is used. Each person performs this at least three 
times during the day. Here the use of a rosary distinctly 
shows that the Buddhism of Tibet has once been into 
the country and still remains. In the southern Buddhist 
schools the use of rosaries has never been taught. For 
the rest of the day those people who took eight or ten vows 
remain in meditation or listen to someone who under- 
takes to read out aloud the Buddhist scriptures and 
religious stories. In the evening another service is held. 
On the following morning a service of five vows is 
held, after attending which, they will be no longer at 
duty. 

One interesting point when they are at duty is, that 
when a blood-sucking insect bites them—for instance, 
when a mosquito rests on a person’s bare hand—I need 
hardly say that they do not kill it; but they would not even 
drive it away, remaining still as if nothing had happened 
and let the insect suck up the blood and fly away of its 
own accord; the sufferer would only mutter “ Anicca, 
Dukka, Anatta.”’ I am not in the least exaggerating in 
saying this, for I have witnessed it many a time. 

What I have been relating is not very far off from 
pure Buddhism. When | say “pure” Buddhism I mean 
Buddhism in the three Pitakas—nothing else. 

The duty days must not be considered to be like Sun- 
days here, nor Sundays in Scotland or on the Continent. 
Here Shops Acts ordain that the shops must be closed 
on Sundays except shops such as tobacconists, and the 
law forbids Sunday theatres, yet there are Sunday 
concerts. In Burma there are no such Acts for the 
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‘‘duty day,” yet if one goes to see a Buddhist town or 
village he will not find a single shop open, not a sound 
of music anywhere. The whole town or village is as 
quiet as if no one were living in that place. 

There are two other things I have not mentioned, 
which are not Buddhistic in practice. These are 
(1) offering to the Spirit of Buddha in the morning, 
(2) offering to some or other guardian spirits and begging 
them to keep evil off. Buddhism does not teach 
these ; the teaching is quite the reverse. It says: “Be 
ye alight unto yourselves, be ye a refuge unto yourselves, 
Betake yourselves to none other outward refuge. Hold 
fast to the truth as toa lamp. Hold fast to the truth as 
to a refuge. Buddha is only the shower of the way, 
seek nothing whatever outside yourselves.”’ 

When I mention these two points I do not mean to say 
that all of them believe in Animism as well as Buddhism, 
but the majority do. Pure Buddhists, however, are only 
to be found among the well educated class, for Buddhism 
is far too difficult to be understood by an uneducated 
people, because they have to reason out why they should 
believe this or that, and they do not know enough to do 
it. Reasoning is what Buddhism is mainly based on. 
It says: ‘“ Whatsoever, after personal experience and 
investigation, is found to agree with your own reason and 
tends to serve your own well-being as well as the well- 
being of all other living beings—that cleave to as truth 
and shape your life in accordance therewith.” 

Perhaps a little account of the festivals may be of 
interest to those who have not been to Burma. Of 
course the natives all consider them to be Buddhistic 
festivals! There is the new-year festival, or the water 


1 Perhaps this little story from the Burman, by Sir George Scott, concerning 
foreigners at the feast, may be of interest. He was a Government official (that 
is, an Englishman), and there were two friends dining with him. A note came 
round to him from a neighbour in the next street saying that the water girls were out 
and would be round this way shortly. So he forthwith made preparation. The 
Madrasi boys got a huge bath tub on the verandah, and tin pannikins were placed 
handy and the dinner proceeded. But unfortunately there was no one put to watch 
for the arrival of the girls, and the first notice of their appearance was a stream of 
water directed into the nearest man’s shirt front. To sally forth was the work of an 
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festival, which usually falls on the 12th of April. The 
exact time when the new year comes in is calculated by 
the astrologers. On that day people assemble either in 
the monastery or a special building temporarily set up. 
When the exact time comes a gun is fired ; then they 
hold a service of five vows and ten vows. Very few 
indeed take the ten vows, because the following three 
days are the best days of the year for enjoyment. 
Directly after the service the whole assembly “ water ”’ 
each other, usually men on one side and women on the 
other. For three days they go about the streets and 
water other people, but the same sex do not water each 
other. | 

In the afternoons men, women, and children put on 
their very best clothes and go to pagodas, or monasteries, 
where there are images of Buddha; there they pour water 
on the images of Buddha. On their return they are 
always caught by some party or other, until the people of 
each side are soaked through. At any time one may 
have water poured down one’s back unexpectedly. But 
no one will ever touch a person with shabby clothes on, 
and the other would not like it if that person watered 
anybody else. If two lovers water each other the water 
is usually scented. The idea of watering is that if one 
keeps cool the first three days of the new year one will 
have a cool summer. So no one refuses to be watered. 
Even Europeans join in at times, in fact they are almost 
compelled to unless they keep indoors during those three 
days. Even so it is not quite safe ! 


instant, but it was found that the tub was in possession of the enemy, and only served 
to increase the abundant supply they had brought with them in big silver bowls. 
The three Englishmen were soaked through at the first discharge. But the host was 
not to be discomfited easily. He rushed through a perfect cascade, and, seizing the 
first damsel he came across, incontinently plunged her in the bathing tub and ducked 
her under. This filled the rest with dismay, and they forthwith took to their heels 
and ran, followed, as speedily as her clinging garments would permit, by the offending 
beauty who had been so unceremoniously treated. The occurrence was rather 
unfortunate, for the girls were all daughters of some of the principal Burmans in the 
town, and it is a very grave impropriety for a man to lay hands on a woman even in 
joke ; how much more to duck her in a wash-tub and wet all her hair! That young 
official had no more compliments paid him at new year’s time. 
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At the end of Was, or Lent, in the middle of October, 
there is another festival. This is held in the largest town 
of the district, so the village or town is very crowded. It 
is a festival of great offering, and lasts about a fortnight. 
The head of that particular district supplies the whole 
community with open-air plays every evening free of 
charge. By the town there is usually a large maze, in the 
centre of which a temple is erected full of Buddha’s images. 
This represents Nibbana, and so every one goes through 
the maze to reach Nibbana. It is not easy to find one’s 
way ; some people spend half of the night there without 
getting near the temple, and cannot find their way out. 
On the full moon day, which is about two days after the 
commencement of the festival, there is the grand offering 
to the monks. Each part of the district’makes up, as it 
were, a Christmas tree, full of their offerings. These 
trees, about two hundred in number, are carried in pro- 
cession through the streets to the place where the offering 
will be made. All the monks are invited to that place, 
then lots are drawn to decide which tree will go to 
which monk. When this is finished the monks return to 
the monastery and hold a service for the novices to take 
their two weeks’ holidays. On the remaining days every 
person spends his time in amusement by going to open- 
air plays, fireworks, gamblings, and what not. All these 
are at night. In the daytime they all seem to go to 
bed. 

There is a one-day festival at the end of November, 
when people again assemble. It is hardly a festival, but 
a competition without any prize for the winner. Each 
district brings its looms and all materials which are used 
in making cotton wool into a sheet of cloth. This com- 
petition begins about eight in the evening. Each district 
is given a basket of raw cotton to form into a sheet, 
which they have to dry, clean, spin, and weave in one 
night. Some finish them about four in the morning, 
some very late indeed; at about seven or eight some are 
still weaving. Those who are so late as that feel most 
uncomfortable, having others looking on with smiling 
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faces. When they have all finished these small sheets are 
joined up and dyed yellow, thus forming a large yellow 
robe, which they put round the Buddha’s image. The 
idea of this is the reverse of the water festival, viz,, that 
winter is coming and they wish to have the winter not 
so very cold. 

Then there is the pagodas festival in March. The 
first idea of pagodas was to build such on the relics 
of Buddha; and Shwe Dagon, which is the best 
known in Buddhist lands, is supposed to have been 
built over one of the hairs of Buddha when he cut them 
off at the time he abandoned his kingdom, and was 
brought over to Burma by later missionaries. But now 
people build them without that idea at all. During the 
festival there are no religious ceremonies. It is merely a 
free pleasure week offered by the head of the district. 

And lastly, not a festival, but a ceremony of 
‘‘ Phongyi Pyan,” which means “ monk returns.” That is 
the funeral of a monk. They will never say a monk 
dies, but a monk “returns” ; it means that he is going up 
into a better existence. So when a monk dies, no one 
ever expresses sorrow but joy. A fund is at once raised 
for the funeral. Before a sufficient fund is raised the 
corpse remains in a coffin at a building erected tem- 
porarily near the monastery; then it is removed to a 
building on a grand scale near a plain. That building, as 
well as those made for festivals, are but slight edifices 
raised for the occasion. In the centre of the building is 
erected a platform about twelve feet high, well decorated. 
The upper part is often gilded but often plated with thin 
metal leaves and tinsel of various colours. From the sides 
hang rough drawings representing monsters of various 
kinds, and religious subjects; and they always pourtray 
an Englishman with a gun and dog in such pictures. 

Around the platform are disposed posts, from the top 
of which are suspended small flags and streamers of 
different form and shape. The summit is arranged for 
the coffin; the sides are raised two or three feet higher 
than the level where the coffin lies, so that it is concealed 
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entirely from the sight of visitors. There it remains for 
another arrangement for the cremation; during that time 
the whole plain is well lighted up at night with lanterns, 
not unlike the Japanese lanterns; there are open-air 
plays, all kinds of amusements, and all kinds of gambling. 

When the erection for the cremation is completed and 
the day for the cremation has come, the coffin is placed 
on a large oblong cart ; well decorated ropes six inches in 
diameter and three or four hundred yards long are 
fastened to each of the corners. The cart is placed in 
the middle of the plain, then in the afternoon there is 
a tug-of-war, with the cart in the middle, about seven or 
eight hundred on each of the ropes,’ immense cheers and | 
shouts of thousands raised. After the tug the coffin 
is again removed to the building for the cremation, when 
rockets are sent up to set the building on fire, the flames 
of which last for over two hours. Then the ashes ot 
the dead are gathered and buried near pagodas, and 
thus ends the ceremony. 


1 The idea of having the tug is that the winning side receives the greatest merit 
for all their work and contributions to the ceremony. 
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A Bindu View of Rirvana. 
PART II 


THINKING, deep thinking, meditation is the only real, 
royal road to the attainment of Nirvana and salvation. 

As described in the foregoing article, the Buddhist, 
at the fourth meditation, will come to the following con- 
clusion, thus: “This is sorrow. This is the cause of 
sorrow. This is the end of sorrow, this is the death and 
burial of sorrow. This is the way to kill sorrow and 
attain Nirvana.” 

This is Nirvana, the vision, Darsana, that gives 
salvation. 

As soon as the mind is set free from the bondage of 
the flesh, the mind, heart and soul become desireless, 
free from the encumbrances and the gravitation of the 
earth and earthly passions ; and then they soar far above 
this earthly “‘ pinfold,” as it were, by means of a balloon, 
by parachute, ‘‘up, up above the world so high,’ into 
the regions of Nirvana. Meditation is the balloon, the 
aeroplane, the monoplane, as it were, of the mind. It is 
not the scavenger’s cart of the worldly man’s thoughts, 
full of earth and earthiness, and the ashes and filth of his 
selfish and sensual desires. 

How infinitely are we busy with this body and its 
conceits. ‘“ I—I—I am the master, the doer, the actor,” 
and so forth, without end, fill our minds and lives. As 
soon as this “I, I,” and my desires, thoughts of pleasure 
and its attainment, end, sorrow departs, all difficulties 
disappear, and I am saved and become an immortal. 

The way to the attainment of Amrita, deathlessness, 
immortality, opens before us, when we understand that 
“ This body is I” is incorrect. J am not this body. 

This confounding of the body with I or self must 


1 For Part I, cf. V., 2, p. 133 (1913). 
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cease, before the Palace of Nirvana, or immortality, the 
Amritadham—the Abode of bliss and nectar—the City of 
Deathlessness ‘‘ swims into our ken.” 

From this knowledge of self and Not-self springs the 
stream of Love and Reverence, which the Bhagabata 
Purana calls “ Nectar,” or the cup of immortality. 

As soon as I know that I am not this body, I become 
free from matter and mortality, I see that I am above 
death, I am deathless, not dead, “the son of the 
immortal ’’ as the Vedas say. 

The Swetaswatara Upanishad of the Yajur Veda, cries 
out: “Listen! ye sons of the immortal who inhabit this 
world ” (2, 5). 

I become free from the body as soon as the idea that 
“this body is self’? leaves us. Then, with the attain- 
ment of Nirvana, I see I am free and have attained 
salvation. Iam free from the fetters of desires, from the 
illusion of desires, from the mirage of this life and its 
perils and sorrow. Then there is no fear or question of 
births or re-births, of this world and the next. 

The Lord Buddha has said: “‘ The repetition of this 
life does not become necessary for him whom knowledge 
has set free.’ Knowledge here means wisdom which 
“lingereth,” and not the knowledge which cometh 
soon. | 
The Upanishad has it, ‘‘ self-knowledge giveth power.”’ 
The ancient Greeks used to say, ‘ knowledge is power.” 
This knowledge is what in Sanskrit we call “ Bijnan,” or 
science. It may be both physical and spiritual. 

As we put out the light when our work is done, so we 
do not require another earthly existence when our work 
on this planet has been finished. Where is the neces- 
sity? As the clouds disappear after the showers, so the 
Jeeva leaves his body after the perfect knowledge 1s had. 
Why again? Who would prefer a recurrence of this 
high fever of desires and sorrow? Beetashoka, the 
Bouddha, has said: ‘‘ He who has set his heart free 
from the desires of all pleasures, to him even this mortal 
world is the place of an eternal festivity.”’ 
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A crowd collects on the roadside in eastern countries 
when a magician or snake-charmer is performing, but 
when the wonders cease or are understood the onlookers 
retire to their homes. In the same way our karma, the 
five Khandas, take the form of this body and stand out 
as “J.” 

The music stops, the magic ends, and [I disappear, 
and am finished here. 

Nirvana is freedom from desires while in this body. 
Pari-Nirvana is Nirvana after death. 

I take Nirvana to mean the fulfilment of life’s purpose. 
Life ends here when we attain the object. What more 
necessity ? The realisation of our real object in life is 
called Nirvana. 

The Katha Upanishad of the Black Yajur Veda has 
it: “The Unwise run after desires and fall into the 
mortal coils spread around them. ‘The patient, thought- 
ful, and meditating men know what is Bliss and Immor- 
tality, and do not desire mortal pleasures ” (4, 2). 

This is what I call Tyag— Entsagen” as the Ger- 
mans would say—“ giving up,’’ Nirvana. 

The Jeeva can attain this Nirvana while in the body. 
The Upanishads bear evidence of this; the Mundaka 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda says: ‘‘O fair one! He 
who understands this Atman, the universal life, as hidden 
in the heart, breaks the chain of ignorance while in this 
body ” (2, 1, 10). 

The Katha repeats :—‘ If the knots of unwisdom or 
Ignorance of the heart are sundered while in this world, 
our mortality passes into Immortality” (6,15). And 
so on. The entire Upanishadic literature is full of 
teachings about this. 

It is not true that only one attained Nirvana and none 
else can. History bears evidence (vide Buddhistic 
literature) of many a Buddha having come into this world 
before our Lord. If the past could produce Buddhas, 
why not the future? Whosoever would master this self- 
knowledge, like Nachiketa of the Katha Upanishad, 
like Sakya Sinha, will also attain Nirvana, Amrita, 
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Goodness and Bliss, will arrive at Buddha-hood and be 
Sambuddha. 

I will not dilate on this point here, as the Upanishads 
are full of messages of Amrita. I will deal with it in a 
separate article elsewhere. 

The way of the Buddha is sinless) The way to 
perfect Happiness and Peace is through perfect purity of 
Mind and Heart, of every act, of character and life, 
or, as Pope has put it, “Virtue alone is happiness 
below.” 

Buddha did not look at Truth, nor did he want others 
to look at it, with half-shut eyes. He never taught or 
spoke of half truths. He saw right into the heart of 
things, and there was no guile in him. He did not, 
therefore, take his disciples round on a wild goose chase, 
or speak riddles, with a view to humbug the world and 
conceal his own plentiful ignorance, like lesser Indian 
Brahmin teachers, who make people prostrate at their 
feet and drink the washings of the big toe of the 
right foot. The Brahmins thus degraded and crushed 
humanity in the most wicked manner. Herein was the 
difference between the real prophet and “the wolves 
in sheep’s clothing.” The greatest prophet of all times 
and the smaller fry who come and go in shoals, with the 
waves of the times, and are soon relegated into the limbo 
of oblivion. 

In the Attangal Vamsa we have it: ‘“‘ There is no 
happiness without purity of character ’’ (2. 14). 

The Dhammapada repeats : “ The pure man is happy 
—the virtuous or spiritual man is happy” (5. 18). 

The Lord has said: “QO, ye Bhikkhus, everything is 
on fire. On what fire? I say unto you, in the fire of 
Lobho and Lust, in the fire of Dosho, or Anger, in the 
fire of Moho, or Ignorance” (Mahavagga, I., 21, 2). 

In the Samutta Nikayo, the Tathagata said to the 
King of Kosala: “The roots of sin are three; the 
cause of Mischief, Pain and Sorrow are three—Lobho, 
or Lust, Dosho, or Anger, Moho, or Ignorance” 


(I. 3, 3, 2—6). 
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And therefore, if we want to be saved from the evil 
effects of our Karma, there is no other way but to give 
up our desires and put down our passions. They are 
the seeds of Karma. The causes of actions are motives 
or desires. If there be no motives or desires, whence 
can the trees of Karma grow without seeds? How can 
there be fruits without trees ? 

Sakya Sinha had put the Brahminic spiritual exercises 
to the severest test, of which history can show no 
parallel record, and then gave them up as absolutely 
needless and fruitless, and took to the superior methods 
of Self-culture, Self-examination, Self-control and 
Meditation. He has not made a secret, like Brahmin 
teachers, of his self-evolved system of spiritual exercises, 
which took him into the Royal Road of Nirvana, and led 
him up to the highest heights. He did not reserve the 
Master’s “ handful’’; he has not concealed his light 
under ‘a bushel; he has revealed all, like the Orient 
Sun as he is, in the world of the spirit. 

The Buddha’s way is the Mid-way. The extreme 
self-infliction or laxity of the Brahminic ways was totally 
absent from his system. The golden Mean of the Greek 
philosophers bears some parallel to it. The Buddha 
taught that extremes seldom lead to success in any 
matter. History will tell you how he traversed all — 
systems under the Bodhi tree at Buddha-Gaya. He 
said what he did and he knew what he said; he did 
what he said. 

The fisherman, Brahmin poet Vyasa, has _incor- 
porated this idea of the Middle Path or Golden Mean in 
his Bhagbat-Geeta, a portion of the great Hindu Epic 
Mahabharata, thus: “ Verily yoga is not for him who 
eateth too much, nor who abstaineth to excess, nor 
who is too much addicted to sleep, nor even to wakeful- 
ness, O Arjuna! > 

‘“‘ Yoga killeth out all pain for him, who is regulated in 
eating and amusements, in actions, in sleeping and 
waking” (6. 16—17). Sakya Muni has pointed out 
the Middle path, between the world and the giving up 
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of the world. It will not do if we lose ourselves in the 
world, or run away from it. We must be in the world, 
yet above it. As householders we must give up our 
selfishness; whether in it or out of it, we must all 
practice “the art of giving up”’ our desires. This is 
his idea. 

We must be such spiritual householders that all 
mendicants must bow down to us. He advised this. 

Our post-Buddhistic Puranas inculcate this view, as 
we have it clearly laid down in the Bhagbat-Geeta— 
an echo of the Buddha’s teachings about the duties of 
householders and selfless Karma. 

In the Upanishadic times, too, we have the instances 
of Rajarshi (King-prophet) Janaka, Prabahana and 
Ajatasatru, Maharshi Jagna, Valkya, his wife Maittreyi, 
and of Gargi, in Roman History of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

O my brother, Sannyasi! You can leave a place, 
but how can you leave your mind behind you? 
‘‘ Breaketh, breaketh — everything is broken, but not 
the mind’s wishes,” said the Panjabi Prophet. 

Lord Buddha has said, “It is not by being a 
Sannyasi, nor by being a householder, but may be 
both by being a householder or a Sannyasi, if we cling 
to the way of Nirvana.” 

What is wanted is not taking or taking to the Monk’s 
hood and bowl, but as the Vaisnabas say, ‘‘ Put on the 
Monk’s dress in the mind, and be humbler than the 
humblest.” 

I take Buddha’s panacea for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, thus :— 

There is sorrow in the world. It is not going to 
disappear. Hence, we must place ourselves above 
sorrow, if we want to be rid of it. Avoid it and thus 
kill it. 

By true self-knowledge and self-culture, we must so 
adjust ourselves to our surroundings—so shield our 
hearts, so prepare and place the machinery of the heart, 
by withdrawing our desires and making for it a sort of a 
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vacuum-brake, that the world and its buffets may not 
reach or send any shocks to our hearts. Then the 
shocks will be neutralised, and even death will “lose its 
sting,” and no sorrow can result from any circumstances 
that will lay an ordinary man low. 

Do not I become superior to sorrow when it fails to 
affect me? I put my foot down upon it, like a trium- 
phant sportsman with his right foot on his big game in 
the tropical forests. 

Yes, I know there are senility, disease, poverty, death 
and sorrow in the world. They abound. Iam not one 
of those pseudo-philosophers who appear very pious in 
their own eyes and in the eyes of the world around them, 
by thinking and preaching that all is lovely and delight- 
ful in God’s beautiful Kingdom and that it is sin to think 
otherwise. 

The human soul in me rises in revolt against such 
theology and philosophy which take away from a man 
the right to think rightly, speak truly, and act honestly. 

These small men prescribe their spiritual pills and 
nostrums for human ills in a most quack way. I prefer 
the prescription of the Arch-physician of “the mind 
diseased”—Lord Buddha—and not of those who cannot 
“heal themselves ’’ but would go round and heal the rest 
of the world. 

I take my stand on “the vantage ground of truth,” 
when I look on truth face to face and recognise sorrow 
in the world around me. I should not fear to do so, like 
these pious men, for I know the power that evolves and 
rules the Universe through the endless labyrinth of 
evolution. 

I should not fear, for ‘‘ perfect love casteth out fear,” 
as St. John has it. I do not fear, for Lord Buddha has 
taught us how to master it. ‘“ Prepare thy heart,” says 
he—“ Blessed are the pure in heart,” said the Nazarene 
after him—and then you find sorrow under your feet, 
and not with its grip on your throat. Grapple with it 
properly, wrestle with it rightly, and throw it down on 
the ground. Tackle it in the way indicated by the Lord 
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and it unmasks, and completely changes its character. 
It is no more sorrow. It has helped you to develop 
your spiritual muscles. It has by its resistance and your 
conquering it proved a friend in disguise, in that it has 
helped you on to the way of Nirvana. 

The Lalita Vistara has it, “The Lord used to be 
happy even in the midst of sorrow” (13th chapter) 
Where can you find a parallel ? 

Even the Man of Sorrows quailed before sorrow, and 
prayed to the Father to remove the cup of bitterness 
from him, and said, ‘‘My God, My God, Why hast 
thou forsaken me ?’’* His perfect spiritual nature soon 
got the better of his flesh, and he at once regained his 
mental equilibrium under the most trying and harrowing 
pain and prayed, “ Not my will but Thy will be done,” 
and finally commended his soul to the feet of the Father, 
and rose victorious above pain and death—victorious 
above all temporal power—and raised the dignity of the - 
cross, even over the Capitoline hills and the crowns of 
Ceesars, Kaisers and Czars. 

“Even in the midst of infinite pain and sorrow, learn 
the perfection of infinite suffering,” taught the Buddha. 

We find in mythology, scriptures, history and poets, 
that all heroes and heroines attain success and perfection 
through endless trials and sufferings. Success and 
perfection are not for carpet-knights. Ram Chandra, 
Lakhsmana and Sita, of the Ramayana; Judhisthir, his 
four brothers and wife, Draupadi of the Mahabharatha, 
and Bhisma of the same Epic; Daibaki, Basudeb and 
Srikrishna, Sabitri, Satyabana, &c., of the Puranas; 
Moses and Abraham and David, of the Old Testament ; 
Alexander and Hannibal; Julius Cesar and Mazzini, of 
Roman History; Peter the Great, of Russia; Frederick 
the Great, of Germany; and Charles the Fifth of Spain ; 
Wellington, Lord Clive, Nelson—that glorious band of 
Englishmen; King Arthur of immortal fame; Baber 
and Tamerlane; Washington and many others, all came 
to success through endless sufferings. Fortify the heart 
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by wisdom against all thunderbolts. Wrestle with sorrow 
and suffering, and the muscles of the mind come out like 
those of Bhima, Hercules, and Rama-Murti. The 
Indian wrestlers say, ‘‘ Through thousand falls and 
labours we became perfect athletes.” This was a 
favourite quotation of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
Chief Minister of the Adi Brahma Samaj, India, to me 
an aspirant for spiritual elevation. Next to my parents 
he was one of my best spiritual masters. 

Exercise, constant and trying exercise, is necessary for 
the health and strength of the body, mind, heart and soul. 
No easy-going man ever won a battle. Sri Krishna 
established his claims to prophet-hood by strangling the 
Kalia serpent, like the infant Hercules. By overcoming 
all difficulties and killing Ravana and Lanka (Ceylon), 
Rama became classed amongst the ten greatest Indian 
Prophets. Hercules killed the python. No milksop or 
libertine has ever stamped his name and character 
on History. Mahomet and Omar, Ali, Osman and 
Abubekar went through the severest of trials and 
unfurled the banner of Islam from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Millions bow down to the Crescent and the Cross, 

Such is the dignity of suffering and the value of the 
Crown of Thorns. The value of affliction is inestimable, 
if we know how to prize it and make use of it. There is 
no better school than the school of affliction and suffering. 
That is why our Lord, the Thatagata, did not close his 
eyes on sorrow and suffering and look on the world 
through coloured spectacles or hoods and shed tears for 
the infinite mercies of the Maker. A tinted kaleidoscope 
gives a charming view but not a correct one. 

The Buddha was a seer. He had eyes. He was not 
blind like us. He saw the sufferings of beings. Hewent 
out on a drive one day, and saw four things which gave 
him enough points for the greatest Mind of all History. 
These four points brought infinite volts of spiritual 
electricity and light before his eyes, and he saw through 
the veil of earthly life and its problems at one glance. 

He saw (t) Old age; (2) Disease; (3) Death and 
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wailings; (4) a Sannyasi or Monk. He asked his 
coachman Chhandak, ‘‘ What do all these things mean, 
dear Chhandak’”? Chhandak saw that the Young 
Prince had not seen the world and was quite innocent of 
it. He replied, ‘“ This is the way of all flesh, my Lord. 
The Monk has, therefore, left the world in disgust.” 

The lightning flashed in Siddhartha’s mind. Sakya 
Sinha took the hint and sent round the great searchlight 
of his mind. It revealed everything. He understood 
everything at a glance. 

It was the most glorious and auspicious day in the 
History of the Hindu race, when Prince Siddhartha, of the 
Sinha (Sakya) branch, left his young, beloved and devoted 
wife Gopa and his one-year-old child Rahula, his old 
and loving father, king Shuddhodhana and the Kingdom 
to which he was the only heir, for the sake of Nirvana 
and for the sake of saving all creatures for ever from the 
bondage of the flesh, from old age, disease, death, 
poverty and sorrow, and took shelter under the open, free 
and infinite sky, and entered into the inmost regions of 
the Mind, into the Chamber of Silence within, to hold an 
audience with the centre of all things, and sat under the 
Bodhi tree, deep in the meditation of wisdom and love, 
life and its problems, ‘‘ deeper than ever plummet ever 


sounded.” On that ever memorable and auspicious day 


a wonderful and extraordinary seed of wisdom and love 
took its inception in the womb of Hindu society. 

Never did such a day come before in the history of 
India or the world, and there is no indication or hope of 
such a day coming on in the near future. 

That day the lightning scintillated sweetly and 
flashed in the sky of India, through the deeply envelop- 
ing masses of the darkest clouds of a great cataclysm, 
and announced to all the creatures of the world, with a 
smile of thunder, “Do not lament any more. Prem, 
Love, has come into the world and taken flesh. The 
Religion of Ahimsa and love will be preached very soon, 
and the flames of pain and sorrow will be completely 
extinguished by the blessings of Nirvana !”’ 
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Buddha sought salvation for the good of all creatures 
and not for self alone. 

From the East to the West, and from Pole to Pole, 
went forth this message of hope, and the flash and its 
echo and re-echo filled every corner of the Globe with 
Light, Joy, and Hope! 

Innumerable millions of tired and heavy-laden human 
beings have been resting under the cool, shady, lovely 
happiness and peace-giving and ever-flowing branches of 
that Tree of Love, planted by the Illumined Hindu: 
Sakya Sinha, in this region of the tropics. How happy 
and peaceful are the men and women “from China to 
Peru” under the kindly branches and offshoots of this 
most wonderful creeper of Love, Buddhism. May it live 
and thrive eternally ! 

Christianity and Islam have bloody histories—the 
earth has been deluged with blood before their conquer- 
ing myrmidons. 

But Sakya Sinha and Buddhism alone had a 
bloodless and swordless victory. He belonged to the 
watrior class, indeed, but his was the Crusade of Love 
—the Zibad of Ahimsa and kindness to all that liveth. 
(Crusade and Zihad are religious wars of the Christians 
and Moslems respectively.) His religion left no room 
for the play of the sword and the long-range gun, the 
dagger and the knife. His was a spiritual Kurukshetra. 
His love was so all-embracing that its messages blessed 
not only mankind but every living being, even the most 
venomous serpent. He saved from the slaughter-house 
and the knife all living animals, kine, horses, goats, 
sheep, bulls, frogs, and the rest that satisfy the palate of 
civilised man and the religious requirements of some 
races. His visit to the small palace of King Bimisara 
will be remembered by all students of Buddhistic 
literature and history. Vegetarianism had its birth in 
the world through his influence. The whole world, man 
and animal, now bless Buddha and his memory. He 
put down, for the first time in history, the animal 
sacrifices of the Hindus and their Fagnas, The most 
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pious, sacrificing Brahmin and the most. refined and 
delicate lady will not hesitate to make their stomachs the 
tombs of the carcases of dead animals! He pointed out 
the sin and the shame of it. 

Is there any parallel, anywhere in history, of Buddha’s 
swordless and bloodless, easy and world-wide victory ? 
Is not this the greatest and most wonderful historic 
miracle wrought by man, about which there cannot be a 


_ single question? History itself bears evidence ! 


He did not seek salvation for himself or for attaining 
to spiritual success. He did not give up kingdom, 
parents, wife and child, wealth and comfort, for any mean 
or sordid purpose, for pure self-seeking is meanness, 
even in matters religious, and hatred of the world ts 
spiritually degrading, though Brahmins taught it and 
Birokia Sannyas—renunciation of the world, due to 
disgust with it. 

His was a mission of love, and not of hatred. Can 
the reader now tell me why he left the world and its 
pleasures >—‘ To seek salvation for the good of others” 
(Fo-pen-hing-ti-king, 24). Have you even heard of this 
elsewhere ? | 

He wanted to be a professor, as it were, of spiritual 
mathematics, after working out the problems himself. 
He did not go about teaching the knowledge of the 
Brahman without himself knowing what he had to teach, 
like the Brahmanic teachers, for the Vedas said: “ From 
whence speech returns, having failed to attain the 
Brahman, even with the help of the mind.” If the 
Brahma was unknowable and unattainable, what were 
the Brahmin educationalists going to teach? Words, 
words, words, nothing but words, grammar, logic, 
philosophy, rhetoric, &c. 

Buddha’s way was different. He demonstrated truth, 
like the theorems and problems of geometry, and 
said: ‘Quod erat demonstrandum,” and ‘“ Quod erat 
faciendum.”’ 

Like the pearl-diver, he went deep, deeper and deeper 


into the deepest depths. He thought and thought and 
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thought, and found out the clue to truth. He saw 
truth, understood it, knew it, mastered it, practised 
it, lived it, and himself became truth, and then he 


preached it, and the world stood still and heard him. 


His name is Tathagata—one arrived at the truth. 

(The word means one arrived at Tathhya, or truth.) 

e has said himself, “I have disappeared, and truth is 
living in me” (Bramho-Jal-sutta). 

‘“‘ T have crossed the stream of life (the world), hence I 
teach others how to cross the stream. 

“] have myself attained salvation, hence I can help 
others toit. I have attained peace, and can therefore give 
rest and peace to others, and point out the place of safety. 

‘‘T have been born for the salvation of the world, for 
being the King of Truth. 

“T meditate on truth. I practise truth. I speak of 
truth. I always think of truth. I have myself become truth. 

“ Seek ye the joy and Nectar of Truth, the life of the 
mind.” (Not of the flesh, H. S.) 

The “I” disappears as truth disappears. Live always 
in the truth. 

Self is death. Truth is life. To be immersed in self 
and selfishness is perpetual death. 

To live in truth is to enjoy Nirvana, the “ eternal life.” 

Where there is following of these precepts there is 
Nirvana. 

“In self is death. In truth is life’? (Hardy’s Manual). 

In the Mahavagga we have, “Oh Sinha! Self- 
control has not been taught for the sake of annihilation. 
It has been taught for the purpose of self-preservation, 
© Sinha! The victorious general is great, no doubt, 
but the man who conquers self is a greater hero. 

“OQ Sinha! I preach the destruction of Ahankara, 
egotism, of Kama, lust, of Irsha, envy, and of Maya, 
illusion.” 

‘¢ Desires are the roots of sin, of sorrow. Freedom 
from desires is the cause of welfare and happiness. 

“This Eightfold Path kills sorrow” (Newman's Pali 
texts). 
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Sidhartha became Buddha Tathagata, Dharmara 
Mahadeb, Dalbal, on attaining to this Eightfold Path. 

The passions disappear astruth is attained. 

Truth cannot live where the passions hold sway.” 
(Ho-Sho-Hing-Shang-king). 

As soon as a man arrives at truth it no longer allows 
him to be led by the passions and behave like a beast. 
Truth enfranchises a man from the slavery of the 
passions. ‘‘ Know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free,’’ said Jesus. 

Sakya Sinha first attained truth and salvation himself, 
and then preached the Noble Eightfold Path for the 
salvation of others. And with it he preached the four 
truths, (1) sorrow; (2) its causes ; (3) its end; (4) the 
way to end sorrow. 

These fourfold truths and this Eightfold Path are the 
way to Nirvana. 

Nirvana is the highest good. Nirvana is the highest 
success and the greatest perfection. Nirvana is the 
beauty of earthly life. 

The Buddha did not follow the beaten track like 
ordinary mortals, nor did he close his eyes on the great truth 
of sorrow, like other teachers. In his system the recogni- 
tion of sorrow was the first greatest thing—the greatest 
fact. The finding out of the cause, and the way to kill it 
are the other two, The fourth and last is the end of it. 

How practical, how logical, and how philosophical ! 
There is no humbugging, no self-deception, no cant. His 
sphinx head rightly solves the problem waiting so long 
for solution. He probes correctly and vigorously and 
manfully lances open the ever-old sores of humanity! 
The Arch-Physician! What manhood! What selflessness! 
What heroism ! 

Would you be a hero, and not a dumb driven animal, 
follow him, and salvation and the joy of Nirvana are 
yours, whoever you may be, in whatever clime born. 
Whatever might be your past life and history, work 
out your own salvation, with the help of his teachings. 


HEMENDRANATH SinuA, B.A. 
20—2 
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Reviews and Dotices. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND Non-JewisH Sources. By 
Cart CremMen. Edinburgh: 1912. 


THE original German of this work appeared at Giessen in 1909, 
and the present English version is said to be brought down to date. 
The field covered is so wide that the performance is naturally 
unequal. While fully appreciating the author’s conscientious toil, 
one could wish that he had sometimes consulted a specialist, 
particularly as regards Buddhism. His Buddhist criticism is thirty 
years behind the times. On p. 36 he gives us Kern’s translation 
of the famous Asokan Edict which draws up, a list of scriptural 
selections sanctioned by the Emperor. But, worse than this, he 
also gives us Kern and Weber's attempts to identify thetexts. Any 
Indianist could have told him that Senart, Biihler and Rhys Davids 
had advanced the interpretation since the time of Seydel and Kern. 
In Vincent Smith’s Asoka (Oxford, 1901; ed. 2, 1909) these results 
are summarised. The first of Asoka’s selections was identified, in 
1904, byan American scholar in The Light of Dharma (San Francisco), 
now reprinted in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socsety, April, 
1913. As these titles are of fundamental importance for the 
antiquity of the Buddhist Scriptures and their power to influence 
the Christian, the use of a thirty-year-old translation is a grave 
defect. Indeed the whole Buddhist-Christian problem suffers from 
inadequate treatment. The principal work on this subject is no 
longer one in German, but in English, and Professor Clemen con- 
fesses (p. 8) that he has never even seen it. He knows it only by a 
34-page abstract of 1904. Again and again does he quote the com- 
parisons made by Seydel, in 1882, without the aid of the Pali Canon 
in its entirety, and ignores the detailed work which has since been 
done. Not only so, but Clemen fails to grasp the fact that at the 
time of Christ India was one of the four great powers of the earth, 
and that her most popular religion, Buddhism, was being propagated 
by missionaries in foreign countries, and its Scriptures translated 
into the vernaculars of the Parthian Empire, the buffer state between 
Palestine and India. The Parthians who were present at Pentecost 
could have seen Buddhist texts in Sogdian and Tokharish. India 
was a maritime power with colonies on islands and continents, and 
her religious ideas were spread and discussed by merchants and 
travellers, just as they are to-day. The venerable Benjamin Smith 
Lyman, who has lived in India and Japan, assures me that this class 
of men discuss religion, and we know from Josephus that they have 
always done so. 
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On p. 317 Clemen is again thirty years out of date in dealing 
with the Temptations. He quotes Seydel and Van Eysinga, neither 
of whom had access to the originals, but only to the small fraction 
of translated texts. It is true that Van Eysinga dates from 1go1, 
but Seydel was confessedly his master, and he made no use of 
translations which were at that time appearing in Chicago (1898— 
1903). Even in his second German edition (1909) these are 
insufficiently used. Moreover, Clemen quotes the Lalita Vistara 
where he ought to quote the Classified Collection. So long ago as 
1902 I printed the title Temptations of Empsve and Powev to Transmute 
Matter, giving the reference to the Classified Collection and even to 
the German translations of Oldenberg and Windisch. In 1905 the 
whole comparison was printed at Tokyo, and in the The Montst for 
January, 1912 (Clemen dates his new preface Bonn, September Ist, 
Ig12) it was shown that not only these two Temptations had 
their root-ideas in Buddhism, but also the third, viz., the temptation 
to commit suicide. The difficulty is that Indianists are not New 
Testament scholars, and the latter are not Indianists. Only one man 
on earth is both, namely, the Reverend J. Estlin Carpenter, principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford. Consequently a scholar who has 
spent his life and sacrificed his all in these researches can be ignored 
even by so careful and conscientious a worker as Clemen, whose 
footnotes are a forest of international names, and who is maniestty 
striving his best to do justice to us all. 

Doubtless his valuable work is much sounder in the more beaten 
tracks of Mazdeism and Chaldeism, though I observe that the 
crucial proof of Satan’s derivation from Ahriman is overlooked. 
This is the fact that, whereas in the pre-exilic Samuel Jehovah 
tempts David to number Israel, in the post-exilic Chronicles it is 
Satan who does this (2 Sam. xxiv. 1 and : Chron. xxi. 1). 
This means that during the Captivity and the Persia period the 
subject Hebrews were very naturally influenced by their tolerant 
overlords, and that a former function of Jehovah was now exercised 
by the Devil, who had been brought among them by their pouee: 
masters. 

On p. 359 Clemen says: “ There are no grounds for supposing 
that Anando was (as Edmunds thinks possible) the original of the 
beloved disciple.’ This remark refers to the following from my 
Buddhist Texts tn John (1906, p. 22): “I am sometimes tempted 
to regard the Beloved Disciple (so conspicuously absent in the 
Synoptists) as a Christian imitation of Buddha’s Anando. Indeed 
it is remarkable that both these beloveds were assured by the 
Masters of attaining heaven here’’ (texts quoted). The grounds, 
which Clemen denies, are very strong. Here we have Mark and 
the Logia-Source with no Beloved Disciple and no Penitent Thief, 
whereas the later Gospels of Luke and John supply us with both, 
and why? Because the new religion had to compete with one 
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already five centuries old and full of aggressive missionary activity, 
translating its texts and carving the scenes of its Scriptures on 
temple gates. In India and Ceylon these sculptures could be seen, 
as well as in the realm of the Bactrian Greek traders who did 
business with Ephesus and Antioch. The Penitent Brigand 
Angulimalo was a favourite theme in these sculptures, and so was 
the Beloved Disciple. 

These remarks are made in order that our learned author may 
improve his next edition by doing full justice to one of the greatest 
of ancient religions which demonstrably influenced our own, The 
discussion between Richard Garbe of Tibingen and two American 
scholars in The Monsst for 1912 has reopened the whole question, 
and Clemen’s great work, which is already quite a mine of informa- 
tion, will be of much greater service to the student when brought 
down to date. 

Now that the reviewer has freely dealt with Carl Clemen’s 
limitations, it is only fair that he should acknowledge his own. 
His defect has been weak German, which he took up only in his 
thirties. By reason of this he did not pay proper attention to 
Clemen’s German in 1909, or he (the reviewer) would not now be 
lamenting his deficient recognition in an authoritative work which 
people will swear by for the next ten years. But we must be 
patient with the slowness of research. As the writer has elsewhere 
observed : 


Be patient, man! The star-lore time is slow, 
And like her cycles in the silent flow 

Of all our learning down the centuries: 
Millions of minds must think before we know. 


As it is we cannot but be grateful to Clemen for having sifted out 
so much and given us such an interesting summary of the many 
borrowings which Christianity has made from older faiths. 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Buppuist Storizs. By Paut Danke. Translated by the 
BHIKKHU SILACARA. pp. 330. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


Ir must not be supposed that these stories are Jatakas. They 
have originated, so far as the reviewer knows, in the fertile brain of 
Dr. Dahlke himself, who has been finding in them some relaxation, 
perhaps, from his severer labours in ‘‘ Essays” and “ Science.” Our 
good friend Silacara has proved a very capable translator from the 
original German. 

There are in all five stories— Death and Life,” ‘Architect of 
his Fate,” ‘‘The Love of Humanity,” ‘Nala the Silent,” and 
‘* Renunciation.” Of these ‘‘ Nala the Silent” occupies about one- 
half the book. 
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Need we say that the stories have a moral, and that moral a 
Buddhist one ? 

The first story is quite different in tone from the others, and has 
an old-world flavour that is very fascinating. It concerns the 
adventures of a man “by name Gautama (!), who, after having 
experienced something of life, resolved to leave all behind him, and 
with one or two others to depart from his native place and travel far 
away.” Very soon he leaves his companions, and pursues his path 
alone. He had already overcome the lust of money, the lust of 
honour, and the love of woman; but it still remained to prevail over 
death. He meets the inevitable “old man,” who gives him certain 
advice, for which we must refer tothe book. Eventually the traveller 
realises that ‘‘ Death is to me even as life, and life is to me even as 
death.” He has conquered. 

The second story is based on the well-known motif of a young 
lover who goes away suddenly, leaving his jiancée very much in the 
hands of a mutual male friend. The result is the usual one, excepting 
that the lady decided on becoming a nun—I have perceived 
something better than love, a happiness higher far!” 

“The Love of Humanity ’—the longest story of the group—has 
a contra-Christian undercurrent (rather too obvious, perhaps), and 
relates in the main to the secession from and return to Buddhism 
ofa young Sinhalese. 

As in his other writings, so in these, one notices the curious habit 
the author has of laying intense stress upon the personal self; ¢.g., 
“So soon as our spiritual centre of gravity is made to lie within 
ourselves, the world hangs in equipoise ” (p. 181; see also pp. 114, 
116, 119). A casual reader might very well suppose that no such 
thing as an anatta doctrine had ever been taught by the Buddha. 
It is true Dr. Dahlke mends matters in other places; but a serious 
danger remains. 

With regard to human love, however, the position is very much 
more unsatisfactory. Throughout the book there is a systematic 
disapproval of it, and this in spite of the fact that the Buddha has 
said, ‘‘ What is most wanted is a loving heart;" ‘This state of 
mind (love) is the best in the world”; ‘“‘ As a mother loves her only 
son,” so are we to love others, even our enemies. No doubt, 
human love is eventually to be transcended; we shall advance as 
far beyond that as love now advances beyond tolerance; but in the 
meanwhile the Blessed One has selected and commended love, 
for the very obvious reason that it is the shortest way out of 
separateness. 

As a story-book this little volume is somewhat unique, and will 
be read with interest by Christians and Buddhists alike. 
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Tue First Firry Discoursgs. From the collection of the 
Medium Length Discourses (Magghima Nikaya) of Gotama 
the Buddha, Freely rendered and abridged from the Pali by 
the Buixknu SILAcara. Vol. 2. Markgraf, Leipzig. pp. 8 
and 246. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Magghima Nikaya, of which the second volume is now to 
hand, is a very interesting and ancient work. It purports to bring 
us, and doubtless does, into the intimate presence of the Lord 
Buddha Himself. We can almost see him, living among his monks, 
discussing and explaining matters, in perfect sympathy with the 
mind of his audience, and not ending with them until perfectly 
satished that his points were seen and the doctrine understood. 
Sometimes an outsider is the subject of colloquy. Sometimes the 
Tathagata remains for days without teaching—on which occasions, 
probably, one of the senior monks undertakes the office. Perhaps 
some particular, long-thought-out discourse, having become set by 
repetition, acquires a name, and is eventually committed to memory 
for transmission to posterity in the way then general. And so on 
“Nikaya” arises. Bhikkhu Silacara presents us with a very 
pleasant free translation of this work directly from the Pali. We 
may at once say that—at any rate from an English reader’s point of 
view—it has been admirably done. Much of the tedious repetition 
essential to the memorising of those days has been cut out; and the 
work gains much thereby as a whole in clearness of presentment and 
facility of comprehension. 

Not all the discourses bear the name of the Tathagata himself. 
One or two are attributed to the (contemporary) learned monk 
Sariputta, and one to the equally learned nun Dhammadinna—a 
lady whose teaching was highly applauded by our Lord Himself, who 
was very apt to take men and women as he found them. The 
object of these discourses is, briefly stated, mental culture. If salva- 
tion is to be attained, there is only one channel through which the 
attainment can flow—the human mind; and the unshakable 
deliverance of this is the goal of Buddhism. Terror, therefore, 
forms no tool in the Buddhist equipment. There is no soul to be 
Saved—it is a mischievous delusion; so that the eternal hells and 
heaven of other beliefs are out of place here. Nirvana is the aim, 
the hope, and the comfort of mankind—the end of sorrow. 

Some of the discourses may be mentioned, especially THz NoBLe 
Aim (xxvi.) which begins the book, contains a most interesting 
amount of Gotama’s own conversion; ‘‘The Heartwood” (xxix.) 
which is apropos of the schism of Devadatta, shows how a man 
may apparently have got a long way with the Truth, and yet not 
have it really at heart; “The Herdsman” (xxxiv.) preaches the 
doctrine of final assurance (by no meansof modern European origin }) ; 
and there are two discourses of ‘‘ The Destruction of Lust” (xxxvii. 
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and xxxviii.) of very great ethical importance to layman and 
Brother alike. 

Lest any should suppose that this work is characterised by any- 
thing like unvarying solemnity, we would suggest a perusal of 
pp. 89—g0, where Dummukha the Licchavi, seeing the celebrated 
Saccaka confounded in argument by the Buddha, compares the 
former to a crab, set upon by a number of village girls and boys, 
who break every limbas it is put forth. Saccaka objects that he is not 
conversing with the Licchavi: and, indeed, the comparison of our 
Lord with a number of cruel girls and boys is not of a very apposite 
character. In another discourse (xlix.) the position of the Supreme 
God (Brahma) of these days is made very clear indeed. For it 
should be known that the Dhamma is intended for the instruction of 
every order of being, gods included; and so the visit of the 
Tathagata to Brahma cannot occasion any surprise. The manner 
in which Brahm has his inferiority explained to him is humorous 
in the extreme. They were naif in those days. 

In conclusion, we have only to add that we could wish the word 
‘ Banes,” which occurs rather frequently, were exchanged for some 
term less suggestive to Scottish ears; and perhaps another word 
‘‘contaction,” of very doubtful anthority, might also be disposed of. 
We could moreover have desired that a good introduction and index 
had completed the work. 

Every British Buddhist will add this very valuable volume to 
his library. 

PATHIKO. 


Rotes and Rews. 


In a recent number of The World Dr. G. Kato discusses the 
question, In what sense is the Buddhism of Gautama Buddha a 
religion? Defining “religion’’ as man’s relation to God, the 
learned author proceeds to refer to the development of Buddhism 
from (in part) pre-existing materials, and its culmination in a claim 
to divine attributes on the part of the Buddha. He draws a parallel 
between him in this respect with Jesus, whom he accepts as a historic 
character; and indeed finds his position more or less accepted by 
other authorities. To the Japanese mind, which has for centuries 
been prone to make and worship deities, such a procedure is doubt- 
less extremely natural. We, however, must demur to its accuracy. 
The lord Buddha undoubtedly claimed the possession of the very 
highest human attainments, and did not shrink from stating that he 
was no longer a human being; but he asked for no worship, and 
but seldom received anything much exceeding ordinary courtesy. 
In countries where, unlike Japan, the cult of deity does not exist— 
¢.g., in Burma—the veriest peasant knows that the great Master is 
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not to be an object of what we might call religious courtesy. When, 
on one occasion, an English traveller saw a Burmese labourer place 
flowers before an image of the Buddha, and asked for a motive— 
the reply was “ Nibbana.” | 

War, or its imminent shadow, still haunts South-Eastern Europe. 
Europe itself is an armed camp, and expends hundreds of millions 
annually on non-productive services—for such they really are ; 
unless we look upon hate, craving and delusion as productive. 
Among many possible remedies for this state of things, it has occurred 
to the writer that war would soon be rendered impossible if every 
christian minister would every year—even on one Sunday only— 
hold a special peace service, especially for the young. 

Mr. J. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., having during last session taken his 
barrister’s degree (vid Oxford) has returned home to Ceylon, where 
he has met with a very cordial reception. Readers of the Review 
will remember that he has delivered numerous addresses here on 
Buddhism, both to large and small audiences, and in various towns 
in this country. Wecannot doubt that these will have a very definite 
effect on the promotion of the Truth as it is in the Buddha. On 
the occasion of his leaving us he presented the Society with a very 
handsome collection of large photographs, chiefly of the sacred 
places of our faith in Ceylon. 

The regrettable ordinance whereby Singhalese government officials 
were prevented from assisting in the administration of Temperance 
Societies, has, on the urgent representation of a strong deputation 
here, been rescinded. A new Governor has now been installed, 
having the rare qualification of being a Pali scholar. 

Those of our readers who have not yet read the Mahabodhs Journal 
would do well to scan carefully two articles on ‘Buddhism and 
Science,” and “ The Quintessence of Buddhism.” In the former, 
we are clearly told that Buddhism has nothing to do with first causes, 
even when they are thinkable; but the investigation of them does 
not lead to salvation. If you would make a really useful search 
into life, truth, heredity, you would eventually find that the causes 
of any phenomena are Karma and Tanha. And you will also dis- 
cover that the Buddha’s science is always correct. Dr. Dahlke is 
responsible for the subsequent article. He shows very clearly that 
the Quintessence of Buddhism is “ Suffering and Deliverance from 
suffering.” ‘The Buddha makes no theories; he sees the universe 
face to face. And he has laid down for us, in unmistakable terms, 
what the only method of deliverance from suffering really is. We 
have not seen a better summary of the Buddhist faith. 

The Mahinda College Magazine deserves from us a warm word of 
praise, and is quite a model of what such a journal should be; 
indeed, it exhibits considerable literary ability. Our young friends, 
however, should take to heart the instruction that 14-line poems 
are not necessarily sonnets, as may readily be seen if one consults 
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Wordsworth, Milton, or some other master of that severe but useful 
form of lyrical expression. 

Professor W. D. Wallis, in an article on Religion and Magic 
(J. of Religsous Psychology) discusses, among other topics, the defini- 
tion of religion, and points out that ‘“‘ Nearly everything is called 
religion by one writer or another ; and under this head are classed 
phenomena so disparate and unrelated, either genetically or theo- 
logically, as to deserve separate designations.” The definition has 
been discuesed since the time of Cicero, and no final decision has 
been arrived at. As Mill said of mass, “ Everyone knows what it 
means; no one can tell.” However that may be, it has always 
seemed to the present writer to be a very poor term to express the 
dhamma of the lord Buddha. 

In the same periodical will be found some most interesting speci- 
mens of folklore, all of them variations of one original termed 
The Pitfall. 

The present issue of Indsen und die Buddtstiche Welt is unfortunately 
to be the last. It commences with an article by Silacdra on the 
Self, which is minute and valuable; another is by a German lady on 
Buddhism in Burma. The latter has many particulars about 
Buddhism as a religion; the long survival of which is attributed to 
its tolerance. Walter Markgraf decorates the work with song. 

The Bengal Buddhist Association appeals for funds to improve 
the monastery and approach in Calcutta. It has now five branches, 
and is showing all the signs of a vigorous life. Contributions may 
be addressed to the President, 5, Latit Mohan Das’s Lane, 
Kapitalitola, Calcutta. 

Those European monks! The Rev. V. Nyaniatiloka is gathering 
round him quite a band of them in his beautiful island monastery 
near Dodanduwa, Ceylon. Dr. Stumps was ordained as a Bhikkhu 
on May 24th ult. Another candidate is on his way thither from this 
country. | 
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HIS SOCIETY was founded in 1881 to publish the 
miost ancient documents of Buddhism, and especially 


the canonical texts, composed in North India, and now 
preserved in Pali. After twenty-eight years of patient 
labour, carried out under great financial difficulties, the 
canonical texts have been nearly completed, and a consider- 
able number of the auxiliary documents have also been 
published. 

The second stage of the work, the translation of the 
texts, is now to be commenced. The Society is therefore 
preparing a Pali-English Dictionary, a costly but necessary 


preliminary to that stage. The translations cannot be done 


without the generous help of friends of Buddhist learning 
and historical research, such as has rendered possible ane 
preparation of the texts. 


The Honorary Secretary will be glad to send to anyone 
who applies for it, a complete list of the books and articles 


- already published, with an alphabetical list of the authors ; 


and will be glad to receive donations either to the Dictionary 
Fund or to the Translation Fund. 

The subscription to the Society is one guinea a year, 
without entrance fee ; and each subscriber receives annually 


two volumes, sent post free. 
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“HE oldest and most influential international society of a 

Buddhist character. On 1st May, 1911, a German 
_ Branch of the Mahabodhi Society was established at Leipzig. 
3 Friends who are interested in Buddhism, and in the investiga- 
tion of its philosophy, literature and ethics should subscribe to 
the Mahabodhi-Bidtter, price 3s. per annum. It affords the 
' most authentic and best information of the Buddhist movement 
, in Germany. 

Forwarded direct by— 

Mr. C. T. STRAUSS, 
15, MOZARTSTRASSE, LEIPZIG. 


- Pamphlets, specimen copies of the periodical, and particulars of the 
Mahabodhi Society, will be forwarded gratis, on application. 
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Britain and Ireland is not responsible for, nor does the Editor necessarily 
endorse, the individual opinions or views of contributors. 

“| All Persons who wish to take the Refuge Formula and Conduct Pledge 
of the Lay Disciple can do so by writing to the Secretaries, 46, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C., who, on receipt of a letter, will forward them 
to the inquirer with instructions. | 


The Buddhist Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland 


H’> for its objects the extension of the knowledge of the tenets 
of Buddhism, and the promotion of the study. of Pali, a 
language allied to Sanskrit, in which the original Buddhist Serpiures 
are written. The Society publishes quarterly The Buddhist Review, 
and issues works on Buddhism, which are on sale to the general 
public at 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Membership of the Society does not imply that the holder isa 
Buddhist, but that he or she is interested in some branch of the 
Society’s ‘work. 

The Annual Subscription is One Guinea (Members), or Ten 
Shillings and Sixpence (Associates), payable in advance at any date. 
Donations will be gratefully accepted. 

Meetings are now being held each Sunday at 6.30 p.m..at the 
Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
Friends are invited to take part in these meetings, which are open 
to all, and to help by delivering lectures or sending papers to be 
read. Contributors should, if possible, submit oo papers to the 
Secretaries at least one week i in advance. | 


Applications for Specimen Copies of this Review 
will be considered. 


~LUZAC. and Co... 


Oriental and Foreign Booksellers. 


Publishers to the india Office, 
Publishers to the University of Chleago, the Gibb Memorial Fund, ate, 
Agents for the Sale of the Publications of the — - 3 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
' the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, Siam Soclety, 
Buddhist Text Society, Vedanta Publication Committee, New York, etc., ete. 


Messrs. LUZAC. and Co. are able to supply, at the shortest notice and on . 
_ the most favourable terms, all English, Foreign, and Oriental Books and 
Periodicals. Monthly lists issued regularly and-sent gratis on application. 

Mesars. LUZAC and Co. have a Large Stock of New and Second-hand Oriental 


Works, of which they issue regularly Lists and Catalogues 
which are to be had gratis on application. 


A SELECTION FROM LUZAC AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. - 


BARNETT (L. D.)—SOME SAYINGS OF THE UPANISHADS. 
Done into English, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth gilt. rs. 6d. net, 

BARODIA (U. D.)—HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF JAINISM. 

| Small 8vo, pp. 138, boards. 1s. 6d. net. 
BUDDHAGHOSUPPATTI; or, Historical Romance of the Rise 

and Career of Buddhaghosa. Edited and Translated by JAMES 

Gray, Professor of Pali, Rangoon College. Two Parts in one. 8vo, 

pp. viii, 75, and 36, cloth. 6s. _. 

-_BUDDHIST PALI TEXTS.—Edited under the direction of W. A. 
pg Sirva. In Pali, with Singhalese Translatioi by W. A. 
‘SAMARASEKARA, Vols. I. and II.: The Digha Nikaya. ros. each net. 

The Digha Nikaya will be complete in 3 vols. 


DHAMMA-SANGANI. —A Buddhist Manual of Psychological 
Ethics of the Fourth Century B.C. Being a Translation, now 
' made for the First Time, from the original Pali of the First Book in . 
_ the Abhidhamma Pitaka, entitled Dhamma-Sdngani (Compendium of 
States or Phenomena). With Introductory Essay and Notes by | 
CarouinE A. F. Ruys Davips, M.A., Fellow of Uaireeny ar 
8vo, pp. XCVv., 393; cloth. ros. net. 


FAUSBOLL (V. )—INDIAN MYTHOLOGY ACCORDING TO THE 
.MAHABHARATA, IN OUTLINE. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxxii., 208, 
cloth. 9s. net. [Luzac’ s Oriental Religions Series, Vol. I. 

‘This is a very learned work, and should be interesting—nay, will be found essential—to 
all English students of the Mahdbharat. I is a model of beautiful printing.’ ’— Asiatic 
‘ Quarterly Review. 

FAUSBOLL (V. )—THE DHAMMAPADA. Being a Collection of 
' " * Moral’ Verses in Pali. Edited a second time with a literal Latin ~ 

Translation, and Notes for the use of Pali Students. By V. FAvsB6 xt. ° 

Bv0;. pp. xvi., 96, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. ; 

“In its. present form the ' study of Pali, makes an admirable text-book for the use of 
those who are commencing the study of ali, and it is with this object that the present edition 
has been issued in an abbreviated form."—Asiatic Quarterly Review. : 


MONIER-WILLIAMS (SIR MONIER). —INDIAN WISDOM; or, 
Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, and Ethical Doctrines of > 
_” the Hindus, with a brief History of the chief Departments of Sanskrit 
ae Literature, and some Account of the Past and Present Condition of 
“India, Moral and Intellectual. By Sir Monrer MoniEer-WiILuiams, 
- K.C.LE., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford).. Fourth Edition, enlarged - 
‘and improved. "Post 8vo, pp. 575, cloth. ais. 
- “His book . . . still remains indispensable for the growing public, which seeks to learn 


the outline of Indian literature and thought in a simple and readable form. We.are glad to 
welcome the fourth edition of this eminently readable book.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


SUZUKI (D. T.).—OUTLINES OF MAHAYANA BUDDHISM. © 
8vo, pp. xii., 420, cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


UDANA (THE); or, the Solemn Utterances of the Buddha. : 
Translated from the Pali, by Major-General-D. M. RARONG? C.B. 
Roy. 8vo, pp. viii., 129, cloth. 6s.net. ~ . 


-EUZAG. and Co., 46, Great Russell Street, LONDON, :W. C. 


